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IN TIME OF WAR. 


BY ANNIE FRAUST. 


(See plate.) 


“Saati you be at the cadets’ ball, this eve- 
ning?’ said Cora Hart to her Cousin Nellie, as 
they sat together in the latter’s room at Coz- 
tins’ West Point Hotel. 
ma) yes, balls all winter, balls all summer! 
Lwish mother would go into the backwoods, 
for a few months, to rusticate.”” And Nellie 
Hart threw herself on a sofa, as if entirely 
weary of such dissipation. 
“Now, Nell, how ungrateful! 
the belle, last winter ?’’ 

“Nonsense, Cora !’’ 

“Well, look your prettiest this evening; 
these ‘milintary’ men, as our Irish girl calls 
them, are quite fastidious. Wear white and 
curls, ”’ 

“Can’t. My hair positively refuses to curl 
ii warm weather.” 

_ “Mine don’t; I can’t get the curls out of it.”’ 
And Cora shook down a mass of black ringlets 
over a saucy, piquant face. 

“Cora, who was the gentleman who stopped 
you in the hall this morning, after breakfast ?”’ 

“Lieutenant Wilde. You repeat his ques- 
tion. He stopped me to inquire who was the 
fxquisitely beautiful blonde that arrived yester- 
day. Now, Nell, take care; the Lieutenant is 
at present devoted to me, so don’t intrude.”’ 

“But, Cora, Henry ?” 

“Oh, Henry is at home. I must flirt with 
fomebody. Because I am engaged, must | 
turn nun ?”’ 

“But Henry will be here to-morrow.” 

“I shall have dismissed the Lieutenant by 
that time.” 
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**O Cora! Cora!’’ 

**O Nell! Nell! Hark! the dinner-gong, and 
Iam yet in my wrapper. By, by!’’ And the 
little brunette flitted.from the room. 


The large ball-room was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and gay groups were clustered in various 
parts, chatting, flirting, some dancing. Two 
tall, handsome men, in lieutenant’s uniform, 
stood near a window, conversing. They were 
half hidden by the falling curtains, and criti- 
cized freely the company already assembled. 

‘*See, Clarence, there is your last flame, 
Miss Hart. 
Who but her would dare to wear scarlet tissue 
Does she not look like some 


How beautiful she is, to-night! 


in summer. 
tropical flower ?”’ 

‘* Look at her companion,’’ said Clarence. 

‘* That is her cousin, Miss Ellen Hart, and the 
dignified lady in black crape is her mother.’’ 

‘*Is she not loveiy? Those soft braids of 
fair hair, with the tiny, starlike forget-me-nots 
twisted so gracefully round her head, and that 
pure white dress! She is positively angelic !’’ 

‘* Shall I introduce you ?”’ 

**Do, my dear fellow.”’ 

Arm in arm, they sauntered across the room. 

‘*See, Nell,’’? said Cora, ‘‘here come Lieu- 
tenants Wilde and Harvey. You know Joe 
Harvey ?’’ 

‘ec Yes.” 

‘*They are coming this way. Now, Nell, if 
you dare captivate my Lieutenant— Ah, good- 
evening, gentlemen. My cousin, Miss Hart.’ 

The two lieutenants bowed low. Harvey 
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offered his arm to Cora, while Wilde stood near 
Nellie. 

‘* Mother, let me introduce to you Lieutenant 
Wilde,”’ said Nellie, as Cora waltzed off with 
Harvey. 

‘*Wilde! Excuse me, but was your mother’s 
maiden name Curtis ?”’ 

‘Yes, madam, Laura Curtis.”’ 

‘Then I may claim acquaintance with the 
son of an old schoolmate. Nellie, you have 
heard me speak of Laura Curtis ?’’ 

‘* Often, mother.”’ 

The conversation, turning first on friendly 
inquiries on the part of Mrs. Hart, grew lively, 
and, if Lieutenant Wilde had before admired 
Nellie for her lovely face, she now no less at- 
tracted him by her intelligence and graceful 
address. 

Nellie Hart was the only child of a widowed 
mother, and heiress to a large property; and 
most jealously did her mother Watch every 
friend she made, yet even her fastidious taste 
found no fault with this new acquaintance. 
Quiet, modest in his address, every word and 
gesture showed the gentleman; and Mrs. Hart 
smilingly nodded assent to Nellie’s inquiring 
glance, as the Lieutenant asked her to dance. 

Having arrived at West Point only the day 
before, Nellie had made no acquaintances at 
the hotel; and, although many gentlemen were 
introduced to the beautiful blonde, Lieutenant 
Wilde kept near her almost all the evening, 
and, like a wily diplomatist, spent the intervals 
in conversation with Mrs. Hart. 

** Nellie, Nellie,’’ cried Cora, ‘‘I did not ex- 
pect this of you.” 

They were seated near the window of the 
same room in which they had spent the morn- 
ing. 

‘*Why, Cora, you were fairly besieged by 
the United States army. How could I imagine 
you wanted Lieutenant Wilde ?” 

**T didn’t want him. Fudge! little Carson 
is fifty times as handsome.’’ 

**Oh, Cora, Mr. Wilde is very handsome.”’ 

** But such a bear !”’ 

‘*A bear, Cora! His manners are perfect.” 

** And such a fool !”’ 

**Cora, he is one of the most intelligent men 
I ever conversed with.”’ 

“Ahem! you'll do!” said Cora, laughing 
heartily. 

se J[—J—°? 

Nellie crimsoned, and then turned from her 
mischievous cousin, and began to take the 
flowers from her hair. 

“Ts that a hint that you are sleepy, and 





would like to retire ?’’ said Cora, after watch. 
ing her operations for some minutes. 

‘*No, we can chat in a wrapper, but I want 
to loosen my hair.”’ 

** It don’t come off, does it, like Mrs. Potter's? 
She danced her false curls down on Captain 
Colton’s shoulder, and they hung most picta. 
resquely over his epaulets.” 

‘*There l’”’ said Nell, shaking down her hair 
in a golden shower, almost reaching to her 
feet; ‘‘that is comfortable.”’ 

**You look like an insane angel. Oh, if 
Lieutenant—”’ 

**Cora!’’ said Nell, imploringly. 

‘*Henry is coming to-morrow, so you can 
have your Wilde admirer all to yourself. Mr, 
Wilde—the name would suit your present eos 
tume admirably. There! don’t blush; I'll 
stop. Hark! three o’clock! I must mn, 
Good-night !”’ 

After Cora left her, Nellie went to the win 
dow, and stood there for a moment. It wa 
oppressively warm, and, after extinguishing 
her light, she stood at the open window, look 
ing out on the beautiful scenery. It was moon 
light, and the rays shone fall upon her; but 
supposing all asleep at that hour, she did ne 
draw the curtain. From a bench under a clump 
of trees, entirely concealed by the deep shadow, 
Lieutenant Wilde, smoking his cigar, studied 
this tableau. The white dress, flowing haif, 
and graceful figure, all bathed in the moor 
light, were no mean study, even had the soldier 
been an artist. At last, the curtain fell over the 
window, shutting out the vision, and Clarence 
Wilde lazily arose and sauntered towards the 
hotel. As he passed Neliie’s door, he mut 
mured, ‘‘That girl is my wife, if I can win her.” 

The days glided into weeks, and Mrs. Hart 
still lingered at West Point. Cora was # 
Saratoga, yet Nellie expressed no desire t0 
join her. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, two 
hearts were knitting together in the pleasant 
walks and rides taken at West Point. Long 
evenings, spent on the porch or in the dimly- 
lighted parlors, added their effect; and Mr. 
Hart was gratified, but not surprised, whet 
Laura Curtis’s son sought her, to ask the hand 
of her daughter. 

They were married! In Mrs. Hart’s lovely 
house on the Hudson all three lived, for the 
widowed mother pleaded hard to keep her 
child near her. 

**If you should be called away to serve your 
country,’’ she said to Clarence, one evening, 
after he had been married some months, “let 
me be here with Nellie.’ 
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“But these are times of peace,’’ said the 
young wife, clinging to her husband, and turn- 
ing pale at the mention of a possibility which 
haunted her. 

‘Long may they continue so,”’ said he, bend- 
ing to kiss her, ‘‘ for your sake, Nellie !’’ 


Four years passed on quietly in that happy 
home, and the voice of another Clarence, a 
fair-haired boy, rang through the house and 
over the lgwn and garden. 

One afternoon, Nellie and her mother were 
seated in the parlor, conversing. Little Claire, 
tired out with a day’s pleasures, was fast asleep 
in Nellie’s arms. 

“ Mother,’’ said Nellie, ‘‘do you notice how 
abstracted and troubled Clarence has grown 
lately, and so tender, so loving—”’ 

“Ts he not always that ?”” 

“Yes, but so sadly loving now. He holds 
me, sometimes, pressed close to his heart, and 
looks in my eyes with such a heart-breaking 
tenderness! Oh, mother, I fear—I cannot tell 
what, but I fear some evil.”’ 

“Sitting here in the dark?’’ said the voice 
of Nellie’s husband, now Captain Wilde. 

“Yes, come in,’’ said Mrs. Hart. ‘‘ Here is 
Nellie complaining that her husband is too 
loving.”’ 

Mother !’’ cried Nellie, then added: ‘‘Come, 
Clarence, take Claire and put him on the sofa ; 
my arms ache.”’ 

As Captain Wilde bent over his wife, to com- 
ply with her request, she felt that his hand 
was cold as death, and his whole frame trem- 
bling. He placed the child on the sofa, and 
then sat down beside Nellie. 

“My wife,’’ he murmured, drawing the 
golden-crowned head close to him, ‘‘oh, how 
ean I leave her ?’’ 

* Leave me, Clarence, leave me ?’’ cried Nellie, 
almost fainting with apprehension. ‘‘ When? 
Why?” 

“To-night, darling, to-night! My company 
sails from New York, to-morrow morning, for 
Mexico.”” 

“Oh, that fearful war! 
cried Mrs. Hart. 

“Yes, war is now positively declared. I 
have been expecting this order for some time. 
Nellie! Nellie! she has fainted !”’ 

Poor Nellie! this confirmation of her worst 
fears was too great a shock ; but after the first 
insensibility was overcome, she strained every 
herve to bear the parting bravely. Her hus- 
band was a soldier, and his country claimed 
him; and a brave, heroic spirit, never before 


Must it be, then?”’ 











suspected in the lively, but gentle Nellie, now 
sustained her. Not till the last kiss was given, 
the last farewell spoken, did this firmness give 
way; but, as the carriage rolled away from the 
door, bearing with it the sunlight of her home, 
Nellie sank fainting upon the threshold. I 
have passed over the parting, nor can I speak 
of the agony that ensued. Such scenes, such 
emotions are sacred ; let them be respected. 

Time passed wearily in that lovely home. 
Every day, Claire added fresh agony to the 
young wife’s sorrow by lisping inquiries for 
‘* Papa,” and the bitter longing for news, the 
sickening dread of evil were seen in Nellie’s 
languid step, low voice, and anxious face. Mrs. 
Hart watched her idol carefully, yet sympa- 
thized too deeply in the sorrow to chide her for 
betraying it. 

It was a bright afternoon in July, and Nellie, 
taking Claire for a companion, strolled down 
to a grove near the house, to let the child sail 
a tiny boat on a mimic lake there. It was a 
spot endeared to her by many scenes with her 
husband. They had often passed whole eve- 
nings there, sitting or strolling in the moon- 
light, chatting or silent, as their mood varied, 
but, as Nellie now bitterly recalled, always 
loving, kind. After they left the house, Mrs. 
Hart drew forth from her pocket a letter, re- 
ceived that morning, which she had not dared 
to open in Neilie’s presence. It was directed, 
in a strange hand, to her, and post-marked 
Point Isabel. If all was well, certainly Clarence 
would have written to his wife, and the mother 
carefully concealed the letter until she could 
open it alone. Alas! her fears were realized. 
There had been a great battle—Palo Alto—and 
Captain Wilde was dangerously wounded in 
the lungs. Mrs. Hart shuddered with dread 
as the task of imparting this information to 
Neliie rose before her. Slowly, she left the 
house, and walked down to the grove. Long 
before she was near enough to speak, she could 
see Nellie and Claire under the trees. Her 
step grew slower, as she came towards them, 
till, heart-sick with her task, she leaned against 
a tree, looking at her child, who, all uncon- 
scious of her great sorrow, was talking to 
Claire. The boy’s face was raised to Nellie’s, 
as, with a low, sweet voice, she told him of his 
absent father, painting to the eager, listening 
Claire the dangers of war and his father’s 
bravery and gallantry. 

‘* When will he come home, mamma?”’ asked 


Claire. 
‘*T cannot tell, Claire.’’ 
‘*Show me my pretty papa.” 
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Nellie drew from her bosom the miniature 


which Claire called his ‘‘ pretty papa.” 


“I wish he’d come home!” said Claire 
again. ‘I’m afraid the nasty soldiers will kill 


my pretty papa.” 


Nellie raised her eyes in silent prayer, and 


then she saw her mother. 
** A letter! 
‘* Nellie dear, first let me tell you—” 
** He is not dead !”’ 
‘*No, my child, but—”’ 
“The letter! let me see the letter!’’ she 
gasped, taking it. It was short. 


Mapam: My friend and comrade, Captain 
Wilde, desired me to write to you. In yester- 
day’s battle Me fell, severely, we fear danger- 
ously wounded, by a bayonet thrust, through 
the lungs. He is in the hospital, unable to 
write, but trusts to you to communicate the in- 
telligence to Mrs. Wilde. 

] remain, madam, 
Most respectfully yours, 
JosepH HARVEY. 
Mrs. C. J. Hart. 
Pato Auto, May 9th, 1846. 


She did not faint, 
though her face grew white as marble, and a 


Nellie read every word. 


cold chill gathered near her heart. 

**T am going to my husband,” she said, in a 
calm, clear voice, as she returned the letter. 

**Going to Mexico. No, no! I cannot let 
you!” cried Mrs. Hart. 

“Tmust go. Come.’? And she moved for 
the house. She took but a few steps, and then 
fell upon the grass. All the forced calmness 
gave way, and she sobbed so violently and long 
that Mrs. Hart was alarmed. 
ysm over, she persisted in her first intention. 

In vain her mother begged her to desist from 
her preparations for departure, she remained 
firm in her resolve; and, leaving Claire with 
her mother, she sailed from New York a few 
weeks after the news reached her of her hus- 
There were other ladies, offi- 
cer’s wives, in the vessel; and, when Nellie’s 
sad errand was known, much sympathy was 
shown, and many little attentions paid her. She 
looked so fair and so frail to start upon that 
long voyage to a country where war was raging, 
and the terror lest she should reach Mexico 
only to find herself a widow, kept her lovely 
face touchingly sad and pale. Mrs. Colton, the 
wife of the captain of the vessel, who had her- 
self two sons in the war, was very kind to Nel- 
lie, and, when the vessel arrived at her destined 
port, she offered to accompany her on her search, 


Yet, this parox- 


band’s danger. 


tive it tome! Quick! quick !’’ 
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pleading a desire to see her own ‘‘ boys” as ap 
excuse to cover the kindest intentions towards 
the sad sufferer. Through the long voyage, 
Nellie had been calm and quiet; but now that 
certainty was so near, the trembling frame, 
flushed cheek, and nervous, hurried manner, 
all betrayed the torturing suspense. 

The troops landed, and Nellie and Mrs. Colton, 
comfortably perched upon bags of provisions, 
in a baggage wagon, drove slowly after them 
towards the interior. 

After all her travel, Nellie stood at last, with 
her kind friend, at the door of the large chureh 
where, making it a temporary hospital, the 
wounded from Palo Alto still lay. Months had 
passed! Was Clarence there? Nellie went in 
with such a faltering step and pallid face that 
Mrs. Colton, thinking she was fainting, made 
the inquiries herself. 

Captain Wilde, discharged afterseveral weeks’ 
illness, had left the hospital, and joined his 
regiment. 

** Where is he now ?’’ 

**T cannot tell. My post is here.” 

** But he is well ?”’ 

** yes; the wound was not so dangerous # 
was supposed.” 

**We must find him.”’ 

** Stop, Mrs. Wilde !’’ said Mrs. Colton, “you 
ean do nothing to-night; sit down. There! I 
knew she would faint !’’ 

But Nellie did not faint! She saw that ne 
thing further could be done then, and, after one 
glad, silent prayer of thanksgiving, she turned 
to Mrs. Colton. 

** There are others here needing assistance as 
much as my poor husband did. Cannot we be 
of some use ?”’ 

‘“* We are very short of nurses, that’s a fact,” 
said the man, who acted as porter ; ‘‘but I guess 
you ain’t got the stuff in you for a hospital 
nurse.” 

‘* Let me do something,” said Nellie, implor 
ingly. ‘I cannot sit here and think. To-mor 
row, I will find my husband.’’ 

But many to-morrows passed, and found 
them still in that old church; and many & 
hard soldier blessed the soft hand, sweet voice, 
and tender care that replaced the often careless 
treatment of the hired nurses. 

At last, Nellie heard of Clarence. He was 
at Monterey, again wounded ; and Nellie, find- 
ing travel difficult, and her position a painful 
one, took leave of Mrs. Colton, who was obliged 
to return to her husband, and joined a regiment 
as a sutler-woman, in place of one left ill a 
the hospital. 
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Marching over a new country, heart-sick and 
weary, Nellie still bore up bravely, in the hope 
of seeing her husband. One day, weary and 
disheartened, she was leaning against a tree, 
crying bitterly, when some one touched her on 
the shoulder. 

‘What ’s the trouble, my girl ?”’ 

She looked up. 

“Captain Harvey !” 

“Mrs. Wilde, Nellie Hart, how did you come 
here, and in this dress ?”’ 

“Oh, Captain Harvey, where is my hus- 
band ?”’ 

* At home, I hope.” 


“What do you mean? This is no time for 


jesting.”’ 

“Nor do I jest. Clarence lost an arm at 
Monterey, and sailed from here for New York 
nearly three weeks ago. Come! do not look 
sowhite. A lame husband at home is better 
than a dead one here.” 

“At home! Oh, what shall I do?’ 

“Why, you had better come with me. Mrs. 
Harvey is with me, and we will decide what is 
best for you.”’ 

Nellie followed him mechanically to the tent, 
where Mrs. Harvey conducted the camp house- 
keeping. There the overtasked frame gave way, 
and she sank down fainting. For many days 
she lay very ill, and then came back to con- 
sciousness to find herself in a private room in 
an hospital. It was no unkindness that left 
herthus lonely. Captain Harvey’s duties called 
him forward, and his wife had no choice but 
tofollow him. Returning health came slowly, 
and, finding there was no vessel bound for home 
for several weeks, Nellie quietly resumed her 
own hospital cares. Like some angel visitant, 
that fair face bent over the sufferers, often in- 
creased now by battles on all sides, many car- 
tied long miles to die on their arrival at a place 
of rest, many delirious with pain, many swear- 
ing and cursing till she turned faint with horror. 
Up and down the long aisles, from one bed to 
another she passed, keeping up herown strength 
with the comforting thought of her husband's 
safety at home. 

“We shall be loth to lose you,’’ said one of 
the physicians, taking her aside, one morning, 
“for you have the steadiest nerves I ever saw 
in such a fragile frame. Can you assist me 
how? and your reward shall be a piece of good 
hews.’’ 

Accustomed to the sight of blood by fre- 
quent contact, Nellie’s ready, skilful fingers 
were at his service for a long, tedious opera- 
tion ; and silent blessings were showered upon 
10* 








her head by the sufferer, who, manfully crush- 
ing back every groan of pain, felt his heart 
swell almost to bursting, as her low voice 
whispered comfort in his ear, and her hand 
wiped away the drops of perspiration from his 
face. 

‘*That is over,’’ said the doctor, as she gently 
laid the soldier’s head on the pillow. ‘* Now 
for the news.”’ 

** Yes, tell me now.”’ 

‘A homeward-bound vessel leaves Point 
Isabel next week, and you can join the dis- 
abled soldiers who go from here to-morrow. 
May God reward you for the good you have 
done here,’’ the doctor added, solemnly, ‘‘ and 
bring you safely to your husband.”’ 


In the parlor of Mrs. Hart’s house on the 
Hudson, early in the year 1847, were collected 
a group of our old friends. First, seated on 
the sofa, was Captain Wilde, his one arm 
round Claire, who asked now as constantly for 
‘‘mamma’”’ as he had before done for ‘‘ papa.’’ 
Mrs. Hart sat opposite, sewing; and, on another 
sofa, sat Cora, now Mrs. Henry Russell, and her 
husband. 

‘*One more day,’’ said Cora. 
surely be here to-morrow.” 

‘She will hardly come to-night. The vessel 
arrived to-day. Oh, if I could only meet her !’’ 
said the Captain, who, still ill from the effects 
of two wounds, had been with much difficulty 
dissuaded from going to New York to meet 
Nellie. 

There was a light step in the hall and up 
the stairs, but nobody heard it. A moment 
later, Cora left the room to look at her little 
girl, who slept in a room overhead. As she 
opened the door, one cry escaped her, but she 
suppressed it and went in. 

“‘Oh,”’ cried Captain Wilde, again, ‘‘I feel 
as if I could not wait another night before see- 
ing Nellie.” 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,”’ cried Cora, at the 
door, “‘allow me to introduce— O pshaw, 
she’s gone !’’ 

A figure glided by her towards the Captain, 
and Nellie was in her husband’s arms. 


** Nellie will 





TuErE is not any benefit so glorious in itself, 
but it may yet be exceedingly sweetened and 
improved by the manner of conferring it. The 
virtue, I know, rests in the intent; the profit in 
the judicious application of the matter; but the 
beauty and ornament of an obligation lies in 
the manner of it.—Seneca. 
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LETTERS FROM A CITY 







GIRL IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY CARRIE CARLTON, 


LETTER I. 


Marie Grove, Sept. 3, 185-. 

Dear Kate: This pleasant afternoon, and 
nothing to do, brings to mind the rash promise 
I made you on leaving home. Shall | keep 
the promise like a good girl, and tell you all 
that transpires during my visit in the country ? 
or shall I yield to inclination and wait till my 
return to tell you by word of mouth? If you 
could only be here, it would be so much better 
than writing; but that may not be, so we 
must e’en be content with the letters; and, to 
begin :— 

You remember that warm August morning 
when I bade you good-by so cheerily ; all that 
day was I shut up in the cars, a martyr to 
smoke, dust, and heat; yet I bore it all pa- 
tiently, philosophically even, sustained by the 
prospect of the joy tocome. Was I not going 
where I should see Nature herself, and listen 
to the free, wild birds of the woods, and inhale 
the sweet perfume of the flowers in Nature’s 
own garden? So the second day, when I found 
myself crowded into an old-fashioned stage- 
coach, with nine other mortals, doomed to be 
rattled over the stones, up hill and down, what 
eared I? Should I not rest in a soft bed of real 
geese feathers that night, and feast on sweet 
new milk, not half water, and bread innocent of 
alum, for my supper? Should I not make the 
acquaintance of the cows, and, above all, wit- 
ness the process of cheating the other calves? 
Certes, a weary mortal was I ere we had climbed 
all the long hills. There was little poetry in 
being flattened between two middle-aged ladies 
of ample proportions, and listening to their fre- 
quent complaints of the heat, dust, and crowded 
state of the coach. You may laugh at this, 
my ludicrous discomfort, Kate, but you will 
laugh still more when I tell you I was sitting 
vis-a-vis to two red-headed men and a cross- 
eyed boy ; not one of the five could I draw into 
conversation. What made my uncomfortable 
position the more provoking was, that there sat 
behind me a very intelligent and good-looking 
gentleman (I saw him when I first entered the 
coach), whom I might have found interesting. 
Perhaps some romance might have grown out 
of the chance acquaintance. Who knows? But 
1l4 


turning my head was out of the question, with. 
out spoiling the set of my hat. The Fates were 
merciful, however, even here ; for I could peep 
out of one of the coach windows and catch 
glimpses of the beautiful greves and fields we 
passed, and now and then hear a bird and watch 
the clouds. 

When we had reached the summit of the last 
hill and were rattling through the only street 
of the little village of Covedale, the last ray of 
sunshine was resting lovingly upon the slender 
| spire of the country church, ere the day god 
disappeared in the west. My journey’s end 
was close at hand, and even while congratulat- 
ing myself upon this fact, the coach wheeled 
up before my uncle’s door with a flourish and 
crack of the driver’s whip that startled the old 
dog from his lazy sleep, and brought uncle and 
aunt to the door of ‘Maple Grove.’’ Whenl 
alighted, they were both at the gate to receive 





me, one with a big arm-chair, the other with 
her arms full of pillows. 


**O dear! So I am to be persecuted even 
here,”’ thought I; for I had congratulated my- 
self that, on leaving home, I should escape 
mamma with her pills and pillows, and constant 
fears that I should fatigue myself by too much 


exertion ; and now to see these things all ia 


‘battle array,”’ it was too bad. I ran into the 
house as fast as I could go, without stopping 8 
much as to shake hands, or say ‘‘ good day.” 
My uncle looked very much astonished for’ 
moment, then burst into a hearty laugh, beg 
ging my pardon for his mistake, saying that he 
supposed, from the tone of my mother’s letter, 
that I was very much an invalid. 


“Go away,”’ said he to his wife, who was 
endeavoring to force me into a chair with & 
pillow behind my head, unable to rid herself of 
the idea that I was sick, and unwilling, perhaps, 
to throw away all the herb tea that she had 
prepared forme. ‘‘Go away,” said he ; “all the 
girl needs is exercise and fresh air to give her 
cheeks as rosy a hue as any one of our country 
girls; and she shall have them, for, from this 
moment, I take her under my especial care, and 
remember, wife, none of your herb drinks nor 
| horseradish-leaf draughts.”’ 

I felt grateful enough to hear uncle speak 
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thus, for I was already beginning to believe 
that aunt was as nervous as poor mother, and 
would kill me with kindness. 

But you are, no doubt, growing impatient to 
hear in what manner of place I am domiciled. 
Perhaps you have already conjured up the im- 
age of a cottage built in mongrel Gothic style, 
with a piazza on the south side and vines trail- 
ing over the windows, ete. I am sorry to spoil 
your air-castle, but, if the truth must be told, 
Maple Grove is a great, square, old-fashioned 
farm-house. On one side of the wide hall which 
runs through the centre, is the parlor, whose 
sanded floor and straight-backed chairs, all set 
against the wall with regularity, would make 
your back ache, even to look upon. On the 
opposite side of the hall is a room probably in- 
tended for a sitting-room, but which serves 
aunt fora store-room. It would do you good 
to look in there and see the apples, pears, 
syuashes, and everything that grows in the 
garden strewn on the floor, or in barrels in the 
corners, While the walls are festooned with gar- 
lands of dried apples and strips of pumpkins. 
Oh! such visions of Thanksgiving dinners as 
would rise before your eyes! Then there is 
the dining-room, as it is now called, but which 
isused for the kitchen in winter. This is the 
principal living room, and a pleasant room it is, 
too, with its huge fireplace. I like to picture 
tomyself the bright fire that sparkles and roars 
there in the long winter evenings. Now, how- 
ever, it is filled with green boughs. In a cor- 
ner stands one of the tall clocks that we have 
often wished to see, and by its side a small 
stand, upon which always lies the big family 
Bible. I must not forget to mention the ‘‘ buf- 
fet.”” You will wonder what that is. It con- 
sists, simply, of a dozen or more shelves against 
the wall, displaying the shining pewter dishes 
from the largest possible platter down to little 
Nell’s plate. A glazed door leads to the kitchen 
piazza, over which are trailed grape-vines and 
prairie-roses. On the south side of the room 
are two large windows looking out upon the 
distant hills, the green fields, and, near at hand, 
upon the rich foliage of an old elm that stands 
hard by the garden gate. Beside each window 
stands an arm-chair, one for uncle and one for 
aunt. Can you not imagine, sitting on either 
tide of the fireplace in winter, uncle reading 
and aunt knitting ? 

I pass most of my time in this room, that is, 
when I am in the house, which is not often. 
Shall I frighten you when I say that I am half 
the time out at the big barn, and half the time 


in the field with uncle? which, you will see, | would excite the envy of many a city belle. 






























































makes my time for the house rather limited. 
Oh! such a great barn, and such horses and 
pigs ! and the dearest little ducks and chickens 
that ever were seen! I fancy that I hear you 
laughing at the idea of my going into raptures 
over pigs and chickens. Laugh and be wel- 
come ; I care not, so long as I am pleased with 
country life. I tried to milk a fine old cow we 
call Mollie, the other day; but I kept jumping 
up 80, every time she stirred, that I spilt all 
the milk I had been fortunate enough to get. 
Uncle sat on his milking-stool, laughing all the 
while, and finally he told me that milkmaids 
do not wear crinoline. I left him to do his own 
milking. Not succeeding as a milkmaid, I con- 
cluded to help aunt make butter. But, after 
daubing my hands all over, and dropping a big 
lump into the swill-pail, over which I was 
holding it ‘‘to spat out the butter-milk,”’ as 
aunt says, I gave up in despair, and do not 
think I shall try again. 

But I have written enough for the first time. 

CARRIE CARLTON. 


LETTER II. 


Map.e Grove, Sept. 15, 185-. 

Dear Karte: In my last I gave you some- 
thing of an account of the house and surround- 
ings from which this letter is dated ; I will in 
this introduce you to the inmates. Uncle Nor- 
ton is a hale, hearty man of sixty-five, noble- 
looking, and a rare specimen of a New England 
farmer. He is a stern Puritan in his religious 
views, but ever willing to make due allowance 
for those who are not so strict as himself, for his 
is alargeand generous heart. Although usually 
inclined to be grave, he loves a good joke, and 
does not mind some little inconvenience for the 
sake of realizing one. As to aunt, a mild and 
gentle woman, with but little energy, scarcely 
ever raising her voice, it never enters her quiet 
little head that she can think of her own ac- 
cord. It is always, ‘‘My husband said so and 
so,”’ or, ‘*My husband did this or that.” All 
bound up in her liege lord and children, she 
considers it her mission on earth to make them 
comfortable and happy. Woman's rights find 
but a poor advocate in her. Next comes little 
Nell, an orphan grandchild of uncle’s, the pet 
of the family. She is only seven, and a per- 
fect little fairy. I wish you could see her danc- 
ing about the house, now running to her mother 
for a kiss, then to me, with the flaxen curls 
flying about her laughing face. Her complexion 
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She has large, soft blue eyes and dark lashes 
and eyebrows. She thinks that she and Cousin 
Carrie will be famous friends. 

_ Last, but not by any means the least, comes 
Cousin Fred, so I call him to you, though I 
should hardly dare to be quite so familiar with 
him. I declare! such a dignified young gentle- 
man I never saw. For once in my life, 1 have 
found a gentleman before whom I am non- 
plused, if I may use the word. But he is so 
different from our city beaux that I cannot make 
him out. Now you are laughing, and wonder 
what country bumpkin I aave found, with 
hands as big as a shovel, and wiry hair stand- 
ing out all over his head, to fall in love with. 
But there is no love about it, nor likely to be. 
How foolish we were when we belicved no one 
could live in the country, work on a farm, and 
yet bea gentleman! If you doubt my word, 
come and see Cousin Fred. He is much better 
educated than the fops with whom you and I 
have been in the habit of associating. 

Do you remember those articles we admired 
so much in the Arctic Monthly, last winter? By 
the merest accident, I found out that Fred was 
the author. 

** How does this paragon of perfection look ?”’ 
you ask. 

He is rather tall, but graceful enough to re- 
deem the awkwardness consequent upon his 
extraordinary inches. Of his features, I can 
only say they are quite regular. His hair is a 
rich brown. His eyes you must see to appre- 
ciate, for Iam sure I can never do them justice. 
Sometimes I think them a beautiful brown; 
then he will become excited in conversation, 
and those orbs are black as night. Again, I 
am ready to declare they are blue. Never was 
1 so puzzled, or so much afraid of a pair of eyes. 
Maybe you would not fancy him very much, he 
is so distant and reserved, and has such a way 
of curling his upper lip when conversing. I 
believe he would frighten you out of your wits, 
you are so inclined to form all impressions of 
persons from the expression of their faces. For 
myself, I am unable to arrive at any conclusion, 
whether I like him or not. It is provoking to 
see him always so self-possessed, while I, you 
know, am often getting myself into trouble 
from embarrassment. Sometimes I think I 
should be delighted to see him commit some 
blunder, just to humble him a bit. It is so 
vexatious, when I am helping aunt lay the 
cloth for tea, or doing something of the sort, to 
see his great eyes following me every step I 
take. My ears begin to tingle, and I get so 
excited that Iam on the point of telling him 
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that I will not be so looked at; when, on cateh. 
ing his eye, it has such a look of abstraction 
that I think, after all, it would not be so plea 
sant to find that he was not aware of his appa 
rent rudeness to me; so I turn away, feeling 
more abashed than ever. Dear me! he hag 
such a way of saying, ‘‘ Miss Carrie will do this 
or that,’”’ that, although I am not accustomed 
to being dictated to, and feel like downright rm 
bellion, yet 1 cannot help doing as he says, after 
all. 

Are you growing weary of these personalities! 
Next time, maybe, I’ll tell you of the rides 
Cousin Fred has promised to give me; butif 
he is to be as stiff as all this, | am sure I shall 
not enjoy them. Nous verrons, and now I must 
bid you good-by, my friend. And, in the meay 
time, remember CaRRIE CARLTOX, 


LETTER III. 


Maps Grove, Sept. 30, 185- 

WELL, Kate, are you almost out of patience 
with me for my long silence? I plead guilty, 
and hope for pardon, from the consideration 
that I shall have just so much the more to tel 
you now. This time I shall tell you of a Sab 
bath passed in the country, of the old chum 
and the pastor. 

I rise an hour earlier here on Sabbath mom 
ing, instead of an hour later, as at home. After 
all the ‘‘chores,”? as they say here, are done, 
uncle calls us into the nice cool parlor, servanls 
—‘‘help,”’ rather—not excepted, and Fred reads 
a portion of the Scriptures. You should heat 
Fred read ; his voice alone would do you gook 
Then uncle offers an earnest prayer for us all 
There is so much earnest truthfulness in his 
Sabbath morning prayers that a calm steals 
over my spirit that leaves me not through the 
day. As uncle is a very punctual man, We 
are always seated in the old meeting-hous 
long before the minister makes his appearance 
While we are waiting for service to begin, let 
your imagination follow me while I tell you 
what I see. 

We are in quite an ancient building, and it 
seems rather large for so small a town. Itis 
hardly possible there will be a congregation 
fill it. The pews are made as much like square 
boxes as anything, with seats on two sides 
and a chair or two at the head, ‘‘one for 
grandpa and one for grandma,’”’ says Nell. The 
gallery extends round three sides of the hous 
with red curtains in front, for what purpose is 
not to be divined, unless for the express & 
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cemmodation of the young folks in playing 
during ‘“‘meeting-time.”” The pulpit is the 
drollest thing you ever saw. It is a circular, 
pepper-box-looking affair, up very high, while 
directly over it hangs suspended a huge bell- 
shaped contrivance called a sounding-board, 
which looks like the elevated lid of the trun- 
cated pepper-box of which the pulpit forms a 
part. But now the people are dropping in one 
by one, then by twos, and by threes, some- 
times whole families at once—first a gray old 
man, leading by the hand a plump little gir! ; 
just behind come the father and mother, closely 
followed by some half dozen little urchins, who 
come pattering in with their thick shoes on. 
Soon comes in the village milliner, who attracts 
all the young misses’ eyes with her shop finery. 
Their admiration is raised to its highest pitch 
at the sight of her new bonnet just from the 
tity. Each one inwardly resolves that she will 
have her own little hat made as near like it as 
Directly in 
front of me sit three maiden ladies; and if they 
wily knew the extent of misery their three 
sky-blue bonnets and prim dresses, without a 
fold misplaced, caused me, they would have, 
itseems to me, a little compassion on a fellow- 
qeature, and use a little more taste and a little 
less starch. 

The singers are now in their seats, and we 
gin to hear some twangs from the old bass 
til—which discourses most horrible music, to 
le sure—preparatory to having a good sing 
before the minister comes. As they commence 
singing, in comes a dapper little man, who 
gterally makes his appearance about this 
lime, so that it might be said, ‘‘He comes 
with a flourish of trumpets.”” He walks up 
the aisle with so quick a step and pops into a 
Wso suddenly that one turns involuntarily 
see what is after him. When he is seated, 
itseems almost impossible for him to remain 
quiet for the space of a moment. He first 
sts a timid glance out of one corner of his 
tye to see if any one is noticing kim, and then 
thrusts his hand through his hair with such 
free that it is a wonder a handful does not 
bllow. Next, he gives his whiskers a twitch ; 
then out comes his handkerchief, and, after 
many flourishes, he blows his nose with such 
explosion as to make the children titter, 
ind their elders feel sympathy for the organ 80 
mdely played upon. Very soon there is trouble 
vith his necktie, and, just as one is hoping 
that he will not strangle himself, a meek, bash- 
fal-looking young miss stops at the pew. He 
oes not see her until she opens ‘he door, 


sewing and blocking will make it. 


when, in his perplexity, he darts to the oppo- 
site end of the pew; but, bethinking himself, 
he goes out of it with such a jerk that she 
shrinks back quite frightened, poor thing! 
They are both finally seated, and he begins to 











go over the same manceuvres. 

Now, however, the minister attracts our at- 
tention. Walking up the aisle with a solemn 
step, he enters and disappears behind the pulpit 
mysteriously. Before we have time to wonder 
where he has gone, his head bobs up under 
the lid of the pepper-box in anything but a 
dignified manner; but the inclination to laugh 
will be doubtless turned to fear lest the lid up- 
raised above him will come down like an ex- 


tinguisher. As he rises to give out the morn- 
ing hymn, he casts a searching glance from his 


black eyes over the congregation. It would 
seem that one who had not a clear conscience 
would find it hard to meet those eyes without 
Even 
the children stop in their play in the street, 
and say, ‘‘The minister is coming—you must 
not laugh,” so much does his grave face fill 
them with awe. 
We listen to 
with an hour’s 
taken up by the Sabbath school, and during 
the other half the children munch their ginger- 
bread. By three o’clock we are all ready to 
return home in the big carryall, copious enough 
to have carried John Rogers, wife, and nine 
children to the stake, had it been necessary to 
burn the whole family. I do enjoy riding 
home in that old carriage, and it is so nice to 
find a bountiful supper smoking upon the table 
for us when we reach Maple Grove—such a 
supper as a farmer’s table alone can furnish. 
Now, Miss Katie, as you have seen us safe 
home, shall I not tell you how comfortable and 
cozy it is, when we all gather about the south 
window in the dining-room, after tea, to hear 
uncle talk of times past, and Fred tell of his 
college pranks. 
my mother’s youthful days, when she lived 
here in the old home. I like to hear Fred talk 
with his father upon any and all subjects; but 
I am determined not to like him, because he 
slights me so. No, not that, exactly, for he is 
a gentleman, and treats me politely and even 
kindly ; but he has a provoking way of letting 
me understand that I am of no consequence in 
his eyes. For instance, when I go into the 
field with uncle, I ride in the cart. It is so 
You would laugh to see us—that is, 


quailing. He is not generally liked. 


two sermons during the day, 
intermission, half of which is 


Sometimes uncle tells me of 


nice! 
Nell and I—hold on to uncle’s coat-sleeve, he 
all the while laughing at us and eur fears of 
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falling out. Mr. Fred takes charge of the 
horses, and leaves uncle to act the gallant to 
me. He scarcely notices me unless I speak to 
him. Sometimes I think that he shall like me 
in spite of himself, so I chat away to him as 
though I never heard of such a thing as dignity. 
After I get into the field, I don’t mind the tor- 
ment so much, for I rake hay, or pretend to, at 
least, until I am tired; then I make me a com- 
fortable seat under some old tree, and sit there 
dreaming the hours away. At times, Nell 
amuses me with her joyous prattle; but she 
generally concludes her comments on things in 
general with the fact that “‘there never was 
such a brother as her brother Fred. He is so 
kind, and he knows everything, too. Posi- 
tively,’ she declares, ‘“‘he loves everybody, 
and everybody loves him.’’ And thereupon I 
wonder if he really does love everybody, for I 
know of one at least that does not love him, 
and fall to watching his graceful motions while 
at work, wondering how one who is naturally 
so graceful and easy can be so stiff and haughty. 
One day I fell asleep in such a mood, and when 
1 awoke I was startled by Fred’s great eyes 
gazing upon me in a manner as solemn as 
though he had just come from a funeral. I 
was about to tender my sympathy, when he 
turned away to his work as coldly and calmly 
as though he had not even noticed me. I was 
thoroughly provoked, and came to the conclu- 
sion that he was a character that I could not 
comprehend, and I would puzzle myself no 
more about him. 

I declare, I was telling you about the cosy 
times we have of a Sunday evening, and here I 
am out in the field, making hay. But my letter 
is quite long enough, and I will close abruptly. 

Yours truly, Carrig CARLTON. 


—_— 


LETTER IV. 


Mapte Grove, Oct. 10, 185-. 
On, Kate, I have something so droll to tell 
you this time! Ihave caughta beau! As I 
am in fine spirits this morning—and why should 
I not be ?—I will sit down and write you all 
about it. Fred is gone to spend the day, and 
Iam relieved from those eyes. 1 am vered, I 


, am mad that I still allow him to exert such an 


influence over me. Twenty times a day do I 
resolve that I will not mind him, and, ere I am 
aware of it, lam doing something because it 
will please him. I believe it is because I know, 
I feel his will to be stronger than mine, some- 
thing that I do not often meet. Besides, it is 
such a relief to be rid of the petty compliments 








of our city beaux, and hear somebody talk that 
you know will talk sense even to you. J am 
sure Fred’s neglect is better than their flattery, 
But I will dismiss the gentleman, and tell you 
of my beau. How I caught him I hardly know, 
but I wish you were here to enjoy the fun with 
me—ha! ha! I nearly die of laughing every 
time I think of it. Who is he, and what is 
he? I hear you asking. Well, my lover come 
in the shape of a middle-aged bachelor—*the 
Squire,” as he is called by everybody here— 
and the most popular man in town. Why 
should he not be? He has the most money 
and the finest house. A very fine dwelling he 
has, most certainly. It stands upon an emi 
nence that commands a delightful view. Th 
hill slopes gently down to the very edge of the 
lake—a beautiful sheet of water, of which I hare 
never found time to tell you—with its many 
green and mossy islands sleeping in tranquil 
calmness, like so many bouquets of flowers in 
an enchanted garden. Behind the house isa 
rich and luxuriant growth of maples. Upo 
the whole, it is a residence that would almost 
induce one to endure its owner. 

A week ago to-night, he called to see Unde 
Norton, and Fred introduced him to me. Every 
night since he has been here as regularly as the 
clock strikes seven; and you may be assured 
that I am well teased by all the inmates 
Maple Grove. Uncle declares that it musth 
a match, for he does not intend to allow met 
go back to the city and throw myself away 
upon the brainless whiskeradoes there. He 
thinks I am altogether too good for them, ai 
opinion in which your humble servant perfectly 
coincides ; and as to ‘‘ the Squire,” I am about 
of the same opinion. I should not mind uncle's 
bantering, did Fred say nothing ; but as he has 
become more affable since we have ridden some 
what together, he gives me, now and then, 4 
sly hit about ‘‘the Squire,’’ which I do nde 
relish in the least. I don’t know why it is, 
but it is very disagreeable to iave him mei 
tion the subject at all. 

Do you think you would like a degeription of 
the bachelor? He is tall and very lean, has 
black hair, but, as in the case of the lamented 
‘*Uncle Ned,” 

“ He has no wool on the top of his head, 
The place where the wool ought to grow.” 
His black eyes, Fred says, are perfect snake's 
eyes; and I must own that it is anything but 
pleasant to have his glistening orbs fastened 
upon one as they are upon me when conver 
ing. His nose is lorg and peaked at the e® 
tremity. Whenever he has said anything whieh 
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he considers uncommonly brilliant, or has at- 
tracted one’s attention to himself, he has a way 
of rolling up his eyes and biting his under lip, 
thereby showing a good set of teeth, that is 


half comical and haif alarming. His move- 
ments are rather awkward, on account, I sus- 
pect, of the extraordinary length of his lower 
extremities. What do you think of a beau got 
up in this style, and how do you suppose 
mamma would greet him at one of her very 
stiff and very genteel matinees? I should add 
that he is not attracted by any particular good 
qualities I may have myself, but by the com- 
plexion of father’s gold. If it were otherwise, 
Imight be less severe. Uncle thinks there is 
every prospect of his proposing to-morrow, as 
he has been carefully inquiring how large a 
fortune will fall to me. I am sorry for him ; 
but the amount of that fortune which he will 
ever get would not incommode even one of his 
diminutive eyes, if thrust bodily into it. 

Now, shall I tell you that Fred and I have 
hada ride together every day this week? and 
toe-morrow—Thursday—we are to go farther 
than ever before? It is delightful riding, this 
fine autumn weather, and Fred does condescend 
tomake himself very entertaining generally, 
oly now and then relapsing into one of his 
“odd fits,’’ for I can find no other name for his 
havior. There are many beautiful flowers to 
‘e found here, and, as we are riding about, he 
frequently alights from the carriage to gather 
them for me, telling their scientific name, class, 
species, etc., for my especial edification. Some 
of the names, elegantly speaking, are perfect 
“jaw-breakers.’”’ He told me an unusually 
longname the other day, then, laughing, said 
that a young lady once told him that she did 
not like to ride with him, for he repeated so 
many hard names that it gave her a severe 
headache. I told him it was quite the con- 
wary with me, for they usually went in at one 
tarand out at the other. Then if his lip did 
noteurl! I didn’t dare make another remark 
forsome time. But I must close now. And, 
in the mean time, I hope to hear from you, too. 

Yours, affectionately, Carrie CaRLTon. 





LETTER V. 


Mapte Grove, Oct. 25, 185-. 
My Dear Kare: It is evening now, and we 
ae all in the big dining-room. We meaning 
Uncle, aunt, Fred, Nell, and your humble ser- 
vant. Uncle and aunt are each in a chair on 
tither side of the fireplace, from which the 
boughs are removed, and in their place sparkles 








a cheerful fire ; for it is growing late in the 
season and the evenings are chilly. Nell is 
asleep on a low stool, with her head in her 
grandmother’s lap. Fred is deeply engaged in 
reading one of De Quincey’s works, which re- 
lieves me from his august gaze ; so 1 am writing 
you. Do you know that we are the best possi- 
ble friends now, Fred and I, ever since the ride 
I told you we were to have the day after I wrote 
you last? I must tell you about that ride. 

We started, after an early breakfast, for a 
drive of twenty miles, for a village, where we 
were to take dinner; and hoped to return be- 
fore daylight was entirely gone. We arrived 
at the place of our destination after a ride over 
the most beautiful and picturesque country I 
ever beheld. Had I the power of description 
that some have, I would attempt to give you 
some idea of the ever varying beauties of the 
shifting landscape through which we passed. 
It was a bright, clear autumn day—all the more 
brilliant as the trees have donned their gayest 
colors. It was still warm, however, more like 
June than October. 

As I said, we arrived in good time at the vil- 
lage, where Fred had some business to transact. 
That was soon done to his satisfaction, as he 
said; and, after reposing a short time and par- 
taking of a slight refreshment, made delicious 
by the addition of all the fruits of the season, 
we entered our easy carriage and started for 
home. To travel fast was out of the question, 
on account of the heat, although so late in the 
season. Towards night, a heavy cloud came up 
in the west, and, looking at it with some appre- 
hension, Fred remarked that he should not be 
at all surprised if we had a thunder shower. 
We hoped that it might not come on until after 
we reached home, so drove merrily forward, 
hoping for the best. But the clond grew darker 
and darker, and his Excellency, Sir Dignity, si- 
lent, accordingly. I was thinking, ‘‘O dear! it 
will be so dull the rest of the way !”’ when peals 
of thunderwere heard in the distance. Then the 
lightning began to flash more brightly and the 
thunder to peal more loudly, when suddenly, 
with a blinding flash, and a roar as if the hea- 
vens were falling upon us, a tall tree was splin- 
tered to atoms within a few feet of us. Our 
frightened horse made so violent a plunge that 
we were both thrown from the carriage, and, by 
the fall, my ankle was so badly sprained that I 
nearly fainted from excess of pain. Just then, 


it began to rain, and Fred, in his fright, think- 
ing me to be dead, fell upon his knees before 
me, talking all the time, and chafing my hands 
and bathing my temples with the raindrops as 
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they fell. Now, Kate, I have a great deal of 
confidence in you and expect that no one will 
ever know what I tell you. But, I declare, so 
ridictilous a sight I never beheld and I think 
you never imagined. 

In a few minutes, the pain in my ankle was 
somewhat abated, and I began to realize what 
a predicament we were in. I was reclining 
against an old stump, and there, in front of 
me, at my feet, knelt the dignified Mr. Norton, 
his hat lying unnotited upon the ground, while 
his beautiful locks—I cannot say that the wind 
was blowing them in tangled masses about his 
pale forehead, for the rain had so matted them 
together that that was impossible. He was 
imploring me to look upon him once more, for 
indeed he truly loved me! Then he blamed 
himself for being so careless, and regretted 
that he had never told me his love before. 
he should hever, never 
Was 
not this sweet revenge, my dear Kate? At 
and I *‘ played faint’’ 


Now it was too late; 


know whether I returned his love or not. 


least I thought it was, 
until I really thought the poor fellow would 
have a ‘‘fit.’”’ Then I “slowly and languidly 
opened my eyes,’’ as the story-books say, as if 
I had not heard one word of his nonsense, ex- 
pecting that he would immediately put on his 
dignity ; but no, he capered about like a very 
school-boy, talked, laughed, and almost shed 
tears, until I began to wonder if it could be my 
Cousin Fred who was so conducting himself. 
I was really on the verge of repentance for hav- 
ing so frightened him, when the memory of his 
former slights came over me, and I whispered 
So I kept 
as cool and collected as you could wish. 

After some trouble, for my foot still pained 
me, I entered the carriage, and we again started 
now dark, and con- 


softly to myself, ‘‘ My turn now.’’ 


homewards ; but it was 


tinued to rain faster and faster. I became, at 
length, so frightened, fearing another accident, 
that Fred concluded that we must pass the 
night in a little hut that we were then ap- 
proaching. It was well we stopped, for we 
had hardly got beneath the shelter of the roof 
before the rain came down in torrents, and the 
flashes of lightning were absolutely terrific. 
The hut in which we had taken shelter, 
although inhabited, contained but one room, 
and you would have laughed well to see the 
manner in which we passed the night. The 
lord of the castle, his wife, and baby occupied 
one bed, and I the only other one, while Mr. 
Dignity Fred and two tow-headed children 
passed the night on the floor. Of course there 
was no tvilet to be made in the morning, though 


I think my face was well washed by the rain 
that dropped on it through the night. 

Oh, we were forlorn-looking creatures when 
we drove up to uncle’s door in the morning! 
Uncle screamed with delight at our ridiculous 
appearance. Fred’s white hat and white pants 
looked elegantly, while my dress, which had 
been dripping wet, showed every bone in my 
‘*patent skirt,’’ and sleeping in it had not 
tended to improve its appearance, I assure 
you. Aunt was full of fears that we should 
both take our deaths. But my heart was 
light, and I cared little for such small troubles. 
Do you ask what made it light? I am sure you 
will wonder how Fred explained his behavior 
of the night before and during my visit here. 
I will only tell you that he did explain it to my 
entire satisfaction, by telling me how a young 
lady whom he once loved proved false to him, 
and when I came to his father’s house he be- 
lieved us to be all alike. But I suppose he 
changed his mind; at least you would have 
thought so, had you heard him talk. I am 
thankful you did not, however. 

My wish is gratified. His dignity has de- 
parted, at least in my presence ; and, indeed, 
I have seen him very much embarrassed. And, 
Kate, I would have given much to be able to 
tell him that I was indifferent to him and en- 
gaged to the Squire; but what was the use of 
making a martyr of myself just for a petty 
revenge? Besides, it was a pity to have the 
poor fellow disappointed again, and have so 
mean an opinion of our sex, and so, and so— 
well, no matter for the rest. 

You wished to know, in your last, if the 
Squire did propose, etc. To be sure he did, 
and was very much astonished that I should 
refuse the honor of his hand. I afterwards 
learned that he had reported all through the 
village that he intended to marry your obedient 
servant, never doubting my willingness to ac- 
cept him. He has been confined to his house 
ever since I declined the honor he intended me, 
with a shocking cold, as he says. Iwas rather 
cool, I must confess. Poor man! I hope he 
may recover, but I don’t feel much like going 
to nurse him, as aunt proposes. And you say 
that you really want to see this wonderful coz 
of mine. Your wish will be gratified, as he is 
to escort me home, having some very important 
business with my father, he says. What that 
business may be I cannot imagine. 

And now good-by until I meet you, when I 
shall have much to tell you that I should not 
And so au revoir. 

CARRIE CARLTON. 


think of writing. 














BLUNDERS IN BEHAVIOR CORRECTED. 


CODE OF 


Catts.—When you call on a friend and do 
not find him at home, leave your card; your 
name will not be sufficient. After having made 
a call, it is the duty of your acquaintance to 
return it; and, unless it be returned (peculiar 
circumstances being allowed for), you must 
not call again, but infer that he wishes to drop 
your acquaintance. This, indeed, is a safe 
mode of breaking off an acquaintance, and this 
is the mode adopted in polite society. No one 
complains, but the thing is silently dropped. 
In making morning calls, you are not to stay 
above ten or fifteen minutes, and during the 
whole time you are to keep your hat in your 
hand, and not part with it for a moment. 
This custom seems ridiculous at first sight, but, 
like most ceremonies, has a good meaning in it. 
By holding your hat you indicate that you are 
about to leave, and do not expect an invitation 
to dinner; while, if your host wishes you to 
stay, he will beg you to be relieved of the in- 
cumbrance. It is a ruinous practice to make a 
call anywhere at the hour of dinner. You may, 
perhaps, be invited to sit down, but if the thing 
be repeated your acquaintance will be unwel- 
come. This would scarcely seem worth men- 
tioning, but the practice prevails a good deal, 
and is a blunder to be guarded against. 


Commanps should never be given in a com- 
manding tone. A gentleman requests, he does 
not command. We are not to assume so much 
importance, whatever our station, as to give 
orders in the ‘‘imperative mood,’’ nor are we 
ever justified in thrusting the consciousness of 
The blunder of com- 


manding sternly is most frequently committed 


servitude on any ne. 


by those who have themselves but just escaped 
servitude, and we should not exhibit to others 
a weakness so unbecoming. 


Controt or TempEeR.—It is very unbecoming 
to exhibit petulance or angry feeling, though it 
is indulged in so largely in almost every circle. 
The true gentleman does not suffer his counte- 
nance to be easily ruffled; and we only look 
paltry when we suffer temper to hurry us into 
ill-judged expressions of feeling. ‘‘ He that is 
soon angry dealeth foolishly.”’ 


Conversation takes the highest rank among 
VoL. Lx.—11 


DEPORTMENT 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
social enjoyments. To converse well requires 
extensive knowledge, elegance of manner, ¢om- 
mand of temper, and a desire to please. He 
who cannot converse to the profit of the com- 
pany, must listen for the profit of himself; 
though no one need preserve a stolid silence 
from excessive bashfulness or conscious inabil- 
ity. The smallest remark may be well-timed 
and elegantly uttered ; the lightest observation 


properly pointed and emphasized, and the most 
trivial question put with modesty, grace, and 
elegance of expression. Yet, in middle-class 
society, how little really good conversation do 
we hear! How frequently personalities creep 
in! How one gives way to undue warmth 
when his religious and political principles are 
How another jests and puns upon the 
Or a third plays the 


assailed ! 
most serious subjects! 
pedant by the use of a string of technicalities, 
which he himself scarcely understands, to adorn 
his shallow learning and his imperfect judg- 
ment! Of that shallow talk in which the fast- 
going men of the day indulge—a drawling mix- 
ture of the quasi-fashionable and the idiotic— 
we do not speak at all, for it is not conversation, 
but slow prattle, too tinctured with the germs 
of vice to be childish, but too silly for the ut- 
We speak of what bears the 


name of conversation amongst the reading and 


terance of men. 


thinking portion of middle-class society, which 
is to be heard at social gatherings, at quiet 
dinner parties, and at the family tea-table. 
The conversation in these quarters is not equal 
to the personages; they are apt to descend 
below themselves for the sake of displaying 
incipient wit, imperfect knowledge, execrable 
powers of criticism, or for the achievement of 
Pity that 
many good societies should be marred by un- 
bridled and untamed tongues! Pity that con- 
versation is not everywhere made a matter of 


some petty conquest in argument. 


study, that men will not exercise as much care 
in speaking their thoughts as they do in writing 
them ! 

Among the most glaring social blunders to 
be noticed under this head is, talking too much 
of ourselves. This is a blunder very commonly 
committed, and is as much a mark of vanity as 
want of sense. Really great men have never 
said much of themselves ; therefore we may in- 
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fer, by the converse argument, that he who 
indulges in talking of himself must be a really 
small man. In the whole of Shakspeare’s plays 
and poems you do not gather enough of the 
poet’s history to settle definitely the question 
whether he was lame or not, or even to fix, with 
any certainty, his opinions on political and re- 
ligious subjects. He who talks much of him- 
self ‘is also apt to tell of the injuries he has 
sustained. This is a very common blunder, 
but a most unpardonable one. It is undignified 
to carry our woes about with us, and retail 
them out to others, saying how such-a-one has 
cheated us of money, how another has offered 
us an insult, and so on. If you cannot say 
something cheerful to your friend, keep at a 
distance, and let him enjoy at peace his own 
cogitations. What are your affairs to other 
people? Keep your own counsel, and be not 
too ready to make confidants. 

If you are not to talk of yourself freely, so 
are you not to talk freely of others. I regret 
to have to confess here that scandal, in some 
shape or other, is the bane of society, and needs 
as severe lashing nowadays as it did when 
Sheridan wrote his wonderful comedy. Though, 
when these pages meet the reader’s eye, he 
will perhaps be unwilling to own it, I will 
still insist that both sexes are universally ad- 
The 
shapes scandal takes are so numerous that it is 
impossible here to attempt to define them. Let 
the this, and ask himself 


whether he has ever indulged in scandal, even 


dicted to this vice, in some form or other. 


reader reflect on 


in a mild form. Let my lady friends ponder 
awhile, and the next time they find the tongue 
running away in condemnation of an absent 
friend, sister, or brother, or in severe criticism 
on such and such a person’s conduct, take the 
assurance that such conduct is unkind, unfair, 
mean, paltry, ungenteel. The quiet, half-ex- 
pre ssed sneer is still more detestable, for it is 
more injurious, more insidious in its operation, 
more secret in itsananner, and hence more dis- 
creditable to the 
dulges in depreciatory remarks, insinuations, 


utterer. A person who in- 
sneers, and the like, no matter though he thinks 
he has good grounds for them, is like the viper, 
which steals noiselessly on its unsuspecting 
victim, gives its sting in silence, and disap- 
pears. To slander in plain terms is better than 
to hint 
of a mean and contemptible mind. 


and insinuate, but both are evidences 


Contradictions are usually given too abruptly, 


and sometimes lead to wrangling, or, if not no- 


ticed by the parties receiving them, are still 


apt to rankle and annoy secrttly, and destroy 





the harmony which ought to prevail in an as- 
sembly of friends. Oaths of all kinds are as 
ungentlemanly as they are wicked; and the 
frequent use of the condemnatory oath as verb, 
adjective, and noun, both immoral and de- 
grading. 

There are some men, of respectable position 
and pretentions, who are so barren of general 
intelligence that they can talk of nothing ex- 
cept their own business affairs. Such men are 
very worthless in social society, and we conjure 
the reader at all times to steer clear of conduct 
which so readily indicates vulgarity and emp- 
tiness. Those who sit in such a company, and 
withhold, for decency’s sake, the story of their 
own affairs, find that the evening has been ut- 
terly wasted, for not one spark of general in- 
telligence, not one item of general information, 
not one coruscation of original humor has 
illuminated the dull round of these many 
wasted hours. I would sooner console myself 
with a newspaper, and read the list of bank- 
ruptcies and suicides, than listen to a man who 
indulged in descriptions of his own skill in 
trade, his losses and profits, or the thousand 
and one trifles which we all have to consider 
and remember, but which are of no interest to 
any but ourselves. 

A few short rules for conversation may here 
be useful ; and I offer them in the fewest words 
possible, because I think that, for those who 
wish to cultivate a polite bearing, and conserve 
the good feeling which usually accompanies 
gentlemanly conduct, a hint will be sufficient. 

1. Do not talk too long together, for fear of 
tiring your hearers, and so as to afford others 
an opportunity of talking also. 2. Watch your 
listeners, to be sure that they are interested, and 
if they appear not to be, allow the conversation 
to take its own shape in some other channel. 
3. If you observe a person about to make a re- 
mark, give him the opportunity by pausing and 
assuming an attentive and expectant counte- 
nance. 4. If you tell stories, let them be short, 
pointed, appropriate, and without digression. 
5. Avoid repetitions and hackneyed phrases. 
6. Use as few gestures as possible ; a gentleman 
seldom indulges in pantomime, and never in 
mimicry. 7. Exercise your skill as a listener 
occasionally, and listen attentively and with 
appreciation. If you are a listener by nature, 
and hence not a talker, do not suffer yourself 
to become habitually dumb, or your society 
will be seldom acceptable. 8. Never antici- 
pate a slow speaker, and avoid correcting an- 
other in his pronunciation. Friends, on very 
familiar terms, may correct each other occa- 
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sionally, but not in the presence of a third 
party, and always in a quiet and respectful 
manner. 9. Do not give advice unasked. 10. 
Give a speaker respectful attention, and look 
lim in the face while speaking. 11. Be not too 
free in speaking your mind; remember that 
your mind may not be always right, and frank- 
ness of speech is not to be commended when 
its conclusions are built up by unsound reason- 
ing and incorrect data ; besides, by plain speak- 
ing you may frequently wound a sensitive 





person, and one, too, havifg quite as noble 
views of things as yourself. People who pride 
themselves on speaking their minds are gene- 
rally very vain of their opinions, and forgetful 
of the old motto as to the good intentions with 
which a certain place is said to be paved. 12. 
Never burden ladies with arguments. They 
are very wise in dreading them as they do. 13. 
Treat females as becomes them, and indulge 
none of those vanities, so prevalent at the pre- 


sent day, of regarding women as inferior beings. 


—+~w2.e0eeer —_—_— 


MY CHILD. 


BY SOPHIA NORTH. 


Ir lay in my arms—a tiny, helpless thing— 
I looked into the little uncon- 
scious eyes, I clasped the little hands in mine, 
and, folding my treasure in my arms, I thanked 


my baby boy. 


the good Giver for the new blessing, the crown- 
ing joy of my life, and asked Him to give me 
wisdom and strength to be faithful to the sweet, 
new duties to which He had called me. 

My husband took the child in his arms. The 
soft, white flowing garments fell over his dark 
attire ; the baby face in its blankness, on which 
the history of a life was yet to be recorded, was 
upturned to the manly features which bore only 
the impress of a conquering spirit; and the 
little child-fingers, in their weakness, wandered 
over the man’s strong hand. A strange, solemn 
look came into the father’s face, and a dimness 
to his eyes, as he reverently kissed the little 
upturned face, and said: ‘ Dear little one! 
May He, who gave thee, help us to be faithful 
to thee!’ He had need to pray for strength 
for me. He was stronger and better than I, 
his weak, selfish wife. He would always have 
been faithful, even untothe end. Inthe bright- 
est and in the darkest hours of my life, I have 
been more thankful for his love than for any 
other earthly gift; prouder of his unstained 
honor than I should be of a queen’s diadem, if 
it were mine. Proudwifehood! Happy mother- 
hood ! 
can wear more proudly, more joyfully than 
these ? 


In the first few months after my little boy 


Are there any crowns that earth’s queens 


was given to me, with the outward world shut 
out, I gave myself entirely to the care of my 
treasure ; and there, in the long, quiet hours, 
while I waiched Nature’s great work, in the 
spring’s unfolding and the summer’s maturing 
of such miracles of brightness and beauty, I 





dreamed bright dreams of the future which 
awaited my child, and filled the hours with 
pleasant fancies and good resolves. 

My child! 
flushed with rosy health, and so beautiful in 


As he lay in his cradle-bed all 


the innocence and unconscious grace of baby 

hood, I followed him in fancy through the 
coming months and years. How carefully | 
would listen from the time the first haii uccei 

words fell from the little lips, till the self-reli- 
ant strength of early manhood was upon him, 
to every revelation of the thoughts that crowd 
upon the busy brain of the boy! how I would, 
with God's help, try to subdue all that was 
wrong, and strengthen the germs of good that 
they might unfold, and grow, and blossom into 
a beautiful life! How tenderly and unceasingly 
I would watch the little feet in their first uncer- 
tain moving, ip the waywardness of boyhood, 
and in the strong te1ptations that ensnare so 
many youthful steps! I would wage battle 
with the tempter of youthful souls. My forces 
should outnumber his; their armor should be 
brighter, their zeal more unwearied, and in the 
day of battle they should not falter, till the 
victory was won and my boy was led unharmed 
from the Battle-field. 
through the helplessness of infancy, through a 


Thus would I lead him 


happy childhood, through victorious youthful 
struggles to a noble manhood. 

In the quiet twilight hours, when business 
cares were over, and my husband came to me 
and the child, I would tell him the bright 
dreams I had dreamed, with my little Willie in 
my arms, and the resolve I had made that, as 
there was no happier mother on earth than I, 
so there should be none more faithful. And 
then he would sometimes fold us both in his 
strong arms, with earnest thanks for the bless- 
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ings that had been given him ; or, half play- 
fully, yet with serious meaning, tell me that to 
resolve in the quiet of my own room with the 
little unconscious one in my arms, was far easier 
than it would be to do, by and by, when the 
world’s tempting voices called to me again; 
when many duties were pressing their claims 
upon me, and the boy’s will was growing 
stronger, and his little world was filled with its 
own temptations, and in his ear voices were 
whose 


sounding teachings were opposed to 


mine. I laughed at his fears, and, confident in 
my own strength, bade him wait till the future 
tried me. 

The time of trial came. 
spring when little Willie came to us, and for 
had 
had been so 


It was early in the 
months I no need of the world without, 
which dear to me. Two years 
previous, an unfortunate speculation into which 
my husband had entered largely had reduced 
him from affluence to comparative poverty, and 
now his limited income, and his earnest deter- 
mination that no one should suffer through his 
losses, and that no shadow of reproach should 
rest upon his hitherto unstained name, obliged 
us, in our household and in our personal ex- 
penditures, to use the strictest economy. So 
I was occupied continually with the care of my 
child and the supervision of household affairs. 
The pleasures that had engrossed me, and the 
duties beyond my home that had claimed much 
of my time, were put aside for the new pleasure, 
the dearer duty of watching the young life that 
had been intrusted to my care. I needed no- 
thing more. 

But when the winter came, with its festivi- 
ties, my friends, with one voice, protested 
against my continual seclusion. Yielding to 
their solicitations, I went out from the little 
world of my own, where I had lived so many 
months, into the world of fashion of which wy 
gay friends formed a portion. The round of 
enjoyments, the continual excitement had in- 
creased fascinations for one who had been living 
so quietly. I was surprised to find my little 
nursery-parlor growing into a dull, lonely place, 
and my home duties gradually becoming irk- 
some. I tried to resist the temptations from 
without that were growing so seductive, but 
the charm was upon me, and I was weak. I 
yielded daily more of my care of the child, so 
that some days I had scarcely an hour with 
him. 

The Philharmonic Society, of which I had 
been, in past seasons, an active member, was 
preparing for a series of concerts to be given 
for the benefit of a fashionable charity, and my 
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husband, who had been proud of my voice, 
urged me to resume my place in the Society. 


So I turned from the cradle-songs to which my 
heart had kept tune, and from my one dear 
listener, to the nightly rehearsals of the opera 
and the applause of a gay crowd of listeners. 

My little boy missed my care; the early 
awaking at the magic touch of the soft fingers, 
trying to open my closed eyes, the continual 
attention through the day, the merry frolic in 
the twilight undressing, and the singing which 
hushed him to his quiet sleeping. Now, when 
I unloosened the clasp of the little clinging 
arms and gave him to the nurse, the quivering 
lip—you have seen it, mothers—told his disap- 
pointment, and I often left him while the nurse 
was vainly trying to soothe him into forgetful- 
ness of his trouble. 

Thus the winter passed. The child did not 
He had lost the plumpness and the 
Through that winter of dis- 
sipation, I had been an unfaithful mother, and 
my child missed the tender that had 
watched the first months of his life. I had 
trusted him almost entirely to the care of a 


thrive. 
rosiness of health. 


care 


stranger; and if I, his mother, in the love of 
excitement and the pursuit of pleasure, had 
been unmindful of his hourly needs, how could 
I expect better things from one who had no 
love for her little charge, and no sense of re- 
sponsibility to move her to faithfulness. 

A series of tableau parties were to be given 
at the house of one of the leaders in the win- 
ter’s campaign, and then, I promised myself, I 
would again take my little boy in my arms, and 
give up everything for him as in those blessed 
By unwearied care I would atone 
for past negligence. The last evening of the 
series, owing to the sudden illness of one of our 


first days. 


number, I was called upon to personate several 
characters for which I had made no preparation. 
With ner- 
vous impatience, I decided upon the costumes, 


The time for action was very short. 


studied effects, and gave orders and counter- 
orders to the patient dressmaker. Mrs. Clive 
must not surpass me. As the afternoon wore 
away, and much remained to be done, I became 
continually more impatient. The child’s fret- 
ful cries annoyed me, and closing the door of 
the inner room, without one look at him, I re- 
sumed my work. Still the low crying contin- 
ued. I hastily opened the door of the little 
nursery, and bade the nurse do something to 
qmet him. ‘‘ His continual noise is enough to 
make one crazy. Iam sure nothing ails him, 
Do something to keep him quiet,’’ I said. 
When I was dressed for the evening, I went 
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to the nursery to bid Willie ‘‘ good-night.”” My 
husband was there. The child was sleeping, 
but his breathing was troubled, and he sobbed 
in his sleep as if remembering something that 
I stooped to kiss him. His 
My touch aroused him, 


had grieved him. 
cheek was feverish. 
and he opened his eyes upon me with a sad, 
pleading look, and his little arms were stretched 
towards me. I could not take him in my arms ; 
the folds of delicate lace must not be displaced ; 
and so, with another kiss and a “‘ good-night, 
little Willie, mamma will come again soon,’’ 
‘*Mary,”’ said my hus- 
Is it best to leave 


I was turning away. 
band, ‘* Willie is not well. 
him ?’’ 

His words were but an expression of my own 
thought, which I had been trying to silence. I 
was vexed that it had found expression through 
his lips, and I answered hastily: ‘* Nothing ails 
Do you think I would leave him 

He has been fretful all day, and 


him, Philip. 
if he were ill? 
is now very tired.’”? And so, trying to satisfy 
myself, I left him. 

We had not been an hour in the gay assem- 
bly, when Philip came to me. ‘‘ Mary,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I cannot help being anxious about Wil- 
lie; I will go and see how he is now, and will 
return in time to see you in the last tablean.”’ 


I was glad he went; for, more than once 


during the evening, I had forgotten everything 
around me, and that little pleading face, and 
those outstretched arms were before me, with 
If I had only taken 


the little one in my arms, and felt the soft 


their voiceless rebuking. 


clasping of his arms around my neck, and_pil- 
lowed the hot head on my bosom, and hushed 
him to quiet slumber with his cradle hymn, life 
would have been so different to me since that 
evening. 

I was ready for my part in the last tablean, 
and my husband had not yet returned. I be- 
came uneasy, and nervously clasped and un- 
clasped my bracelet, readjusted the braids of 
my hair, and gave additional touches to the 
full folds of lace, all the time waiting, listening 
with a dread foreboding, as the tried criminal 
must await, with fear and hope, the return of 
the jury, who hold in their keeping the words 
that shall doom him to long captivity, or give 
him freedom. A voice at the door of the dress- 
ing-room—my name—a hasty summons home! 

‘*There are two physicians there,”’ said the 
messenger. ‘‘I went for them, and then put 
the horses up before I knew I was to come for 
you. I didn’t understand the orders.’ 

Willie sick, two physicians with him, and I, 


’ 


his mother, so long a time in getting to him! 
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Before the carriage stopped, I opened the door, 
sprang from it, and in a moment was in the 
nursery. ‘‘ Willie, darling, 
She will stay all the time with Willie, now, and 
sing to him.’”’ But he did not hear my voice. 
He never looked at me again; that sad, pleading 
look he had turned towards me when I left him 
His baby arms were never again 


here is mamma. 


was the last. 
stretched out to me. 
him—Philip and I—with a dread so great we 
could not speak it—with a hope so faint we 
He lay in my arms, for 


All night we watched 


dared not cherish it. 
I would not have him taken from me; and my 
soul went forth in prayer to God that He would 
spare my child—that He would let me keep him 
only a little longer, that I might make the days 
bright and beautiful to him, the dear one, who 
had so loved to nestle in my arms, to tangle 
with the 
of 
playful 


the curls around my face, and play 
rings on my fingers. Through the hours 
the night, I recalled all his pretty, 
ways and the pure joy of those first months of 
his life when I lived only for him and Philip. 
All the night I held him closely, as if my 
eager clasping could keep him when the mes- 
Senger came. 

When the stars were fading, and the morn- 
ing light was coming, the light faded from his 
and the troubled 
remember, when Philip tried to take the life- 


eyes, breathing ceased. I 
less body from me, I only held it closer; and 
when, at last, they laid it in the little crib, I 
looked up and saw myself in the mirror near 
me—the folds of shining silk and delicate lace 
I had been arranging when the. cries of my sick 
unheeded, or noticed with 


child were angry 


impatience ; and now the crying had ceased. 
It would never trouble me again. 

I knew nothing of all that was passing around 
me till, two days afterwards, they brought a 
little coffin to my room—which I was unable to 
leave—that I might see my child for the last 
time. 

In the dark months that followed, my hus- 
band stood by my side, a comforting angel. 
His words brought heaven nearer, his faith 
helped me, and he strengthened me to rise up 
and live for the duties that were left me and 
God 


bless him forever, and make me worthy of his 


the new ones that might be given to me. 
love! 
Two years have passed since my child was 


taken As I[ write to-day, a little 
child, who has been two months with us, lies 


from me. 


sleeping in Willie’s crib. Philip calls her his 


‘“‘other Mary.’’ Did I deserve this gift? 1 
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take this child to my heart, not proudly and 
joyfully, as I took my first-born, but thank- 
fully, yet tremblingly, remembering that the 
Giver may at any time recall it. I dream no 
bright dreams; I dare make no good resolves, 
trusting in my own strength; but, tearfully 
and prayerfully, I think of the past, and look 
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to the future, and try to live, day by day, so 
that I may have nothing to regret. May the 
Infinite Son grant that, at some time in the 
endless future, I may find my Willie again, 
and clasp him to my heart, and hear the voice 
that is learning the language of the angels call 


me ‘‘ mother !’’ 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIX, AUTHOR Or “ PEACE,” “‘ THE COUNTRY CovsIN,” “‘ MISS SABRINA’S DREAM,”’ ETC. ETC, 


(Concluded from page 53.) 


Jury 25th, 10 o'clock P. M. 
‘** Lisha has come !”’ 
Mrs. Hull came into my chamber this morn- 


If I had 


been writing a story, and desired to describe 


ing, her face aglow with pleasure. 


her broad, beaming, motherly face as the per- 
sonification of pleased surprise, I could have 
filled a paragraph with such description. But 
I was not thus engaged ; instead, I was roused 
by her voice from the doze into which I had 
fallen in the cool cane rocker I had drawn up 
at the window—where the hot sunbeams were 
tempered among the flickering shadows of the 
great elm branches—to sit and think, or enjoy 
a dip into the pages of Mrs. Browning, so I 
only replied— 

‘*Has? And how pleased you look, my dear 
Mrs. Hull!”’ 

‘* And I am pleased—jest as pleased as I can 
be !’’ she replied, sitting down a moment near 
the window, and wiping her perspiring fore- 
‘**And to think that he should ’a up 
and come home without sendin’ a letter, so ’t 


head. 


I could ’a got fixed up for him! It’s jest his 
‘Don’t want any fixin’s on my 
And the 


beater was, I never heard the stage stop, nor 


way, though. 


account, aunty,’ he always says. 


nothin’. You see, Miss Jacassy, I was in the 
back buttery, whippin’ up eggs for my custards, 
and what should I hear but a man’s step on 
the sittin’-room floor and along through the 
kitchen, till I looked up and see ’Lisha stand- 
in’ in the buttery door, and he a-laughin’, and 
sayin’ ‘Good-mornin’, Aunt Sarah!’ and a-tak- 
in’ the egg-dish right out of my hand to kiss 
thought I should ’a fainted! I sot 
right down and cried, it come so sudden-like. 


me | I 
** And her beaming 
“TI jest 
made him go right up into his room—I allers 


But tears didn’t last long. 


countenance verified her assertion. 


call the west chamber ‘ ’Lisha’s room’—to get 








the dust off; and I come in to see if, bimeby, 
you wouldn’t come down stairs to talk with 
him till father comes, while I get dinner on 
the table. ’Lisha’ll enjoy your company, and 
your books and po’try; and I’m glad he’s 
come, for ’twon’t be so lonely for you now. 
You ll come down, jest to obleege me, won't 
you, Miss Jacassy ?”’ 

** Certainly,” I 
answered; ‘but, ‘just to oblige me,’’’ I added, 
detaining her, ‘‘don’t tell Mr. Meredith any- 


A sudden whim seized me. 


thing about my being a writer. I have enough 
of that in the city ; here, let me escape it. 


promise me you won’t speak of it, you nor 


Now, 


your husband either, dear Mrs. Hull.” 

She laughed at my earnestness. ‘‘ La, child, 
as if you need to go to bein’ ashamed of any 
of them beautiful stories you make up! “But 
sart’inly, Ill do any way to please you. You'll 
But, dear sakes, them cus- 


yoo * 


come right down? 
tards won’t get made, if I stand a-loiterin 

In passing out, Mrs. Hull left my chamber 
door slightly ajar; and presently, while from 
the parlor below came the sound of unclosing 
shutters and raised windows, I heard the open- 
ing ef the ‘‘ west chamber’’ door across the stair- 
case entry from mine, the sound of slipperea 
feet through the entry and down the stairs, 
then a manly, pleasant-toned voice saying, 
‘* Aunt Sarah, why will you insist upon making 
a stranger of me, and putting me into that close 
parlor?’’ Then, from the sitting-room, the same 
voice said: ‘‘ Aha! what have we here? Wild 
flowers, fancy work, and a straw hat! You 
surely have a lady visitor in the house, Aunt 
Sarah.”’ 

“Sh! <A young lady boards here,’ I heard 
Mrs. Hull commence; then the closing of the 
door precluded my hearing further. But I 
smiled, for I knew the honest woman would 
keep her promise of not betraying me; and I 
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resolved to keep my embroidery, and the fruits 
of my morning rambles in the woods, hence- 
forth in my own room. 
Presently, ‘‘ Miss Jacassy !”’ 
foot of the staircase. 
I was brushing my hair before the mirror. I 
took a few geranium-leaves from a vase and 


came from the 


placed them in my braids, and, smoothing my 
muslin wrapper, went down. 

‘***Lisha, this is Miss Jacassy Bowen,’’ was 
the very informal presentation to the tall man 


9 


who lounged in the rocking-chair by the window. 

He rose and advanced with outstretched hand 
and a well-bred air; but an amused smile 
hovered on his well-cut lips. ‘‘Aunt Sarah 
seems to have forgotten that her ‘’Lisha,’ to 
strangers, should be ‘Mr. Meredith,’ though I 
trust I may not be long regarded as a stranger 
by Miss Bowen, whom I am happy to find under 
the roof of my boyhood’s home,’’ he said, 
politely, and still smiling in a kind of frank 
way that set me at once at ease. 

‘*La, that’s jest like me!’ laughed Aunt 
Sarah. ‘‘ But no wonder if I talk crossways, 
for your sudden comin’ has upsot my head en- 
tirely, ’Lisha!’’ And, with a beaming face, 
she retreated to the kitchen. 

**T do not know that I shall apologize for the 
‘easy negligence’ of my attire, Miss Bowen,”’ 
said Mr. Meredith, still smiling, and glancing 
down to his dressing-gown, ‘‘ though, surely, 
if Aunt Sarah had told me I were to meet any 
one, and that a lady, I should have retained 
the professional suit of black.’’ 

‘* Pray, do not give yourself any uneasiness, 
Mr. Meredith,’’ I replied, ‘‘for I, too, am a lover 
of ease and comfort, and trust that neither pro- 
fessional suits nor airs will be donned at Rye- 
field on my account. I dislike professions of all 
sorts, and professionists,”’ I added, half sarcasti- 
cally, half smilingly. 

**You do?’’ he replied, in the same vein. 
** You are an anomaly, then, for young ladies 
usually constitute a large ingredient of the 
latter-named class, since they are constantly 
making violent professions of fancy, love, or 
friendship.”’ 

‘‘T never make either,’ I retorted, glancing 
up to meet his half curious, half amused air. 

‘“*Ha! you throw down the glove to me?” 
‘*T accept it; and if we two are 
to be located together under the same roof for 


he laughed. 


the fortnight I purpose stopping in Ryefield— 
and my aunt tells me you are passing the sum- 
mer here—I foresee that we shall either become 
friends or enemies. My own inclinations would 


favor the former relation; but perhaps a per- 
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verse young lady’s taste may the latter. We 
shall see.”’ 

And so we fell into unrestrained, natural 
conversation. Had we met under other circum- 
stances—he the dignified lawyer, and I the 
literary woman—this might not have been; or 
if, under such circumstances, I had said to him 
what I had just saucily uttered, Iam sure he 
would have thought me “ strong-minded”’ and 
anxious for ‘‘an argument,’’ and so avoided me. 
As it was, by the time Amos Hull came from the 
hay-field to dinner, to welcome ‘‘’Lisha’’ with 
a hearty shake of his hard, sun-browned hand, 
and Aunt Sarah summoned us to the table set 
out in the long, cool kitchen, we were on excel- 
lent talking terms with each other. 

At table, I sat, not opposite, but where I 
could have a good view of Mr. Meredith’s side- 
face without seeming to observe him. He was 
not handsome—as ladies vote handsome men— 
for his features were too massive for the type 
of the Greek Antinous; but his hand was 
white, muscular, and shapely; there was a 
warmth and kindliness about his dark gray 
eyes, a gentle firmness about the well-cut lips, 
and, altogether, a strength and repose about 
his whole manner which quite accorded with 
my idea of ‘‘a manly man.’’ I never did like 
exquisites—beg pardon; I forgot Montague 
Livingstone Wentworth, though that hardly 
disproves my assertion, since the ‘‘1’’ of now 
and the ‘‘I’’ of then are two different beings. 
I do not care if a man be not over-particular in 
matters of apparel; in fact, to my thinking, 
the very carelessness with which he arrays 
himself betokens a mind absorbed in some- 
thing else than the fopperies of dress which 
we women associate with ‘‘nice young men ;”’ 
and I was secretly pleased to notice that Mr. 
Meredith’s neck-tie was slightly loose and awry 
—it was so warm, that sultry July noon. 

‘* Waal, now, Miss Jacassy, this is goin’ to 
be jest the afternoon to be down to the beach,”’ 
said Mr. Hull. 
gone by this forenoon, and I s’pose the big 


‘There ’s hundreds of carriages 
houses are crowded. She’s the greatest gal 
ye ever see for the salt water, ’Lisha’’—turn- 
ing to Mr. Meredith. 
take a ride down there with ’Cassy’’—this was 


**Guess you'll have to 


a way the farmer had of abbreviating my name. 

‘*And so Miss Bowen loves the sea?’’ said 
Mr. Meredith, turning to me, quickly. ‘‘I am 
glad of that. 


this very afternoon, that is, provided she will 


She shall ride down with me 


not place an injunction on my wearing this 


’ 


unprofessional dressing-gown!’’? And his mis- 


chievous gaze encountsred mine. 








‘* Agreed !’’ I laughed; ‘‘but I would advise 
you to take along a blanket shawl, in case the 
cool ocean breezes should blow in from the 
east, or a sea-spray should rise, or a sudden 
thunder-shower put a damper on your ardor— 
all which accidents would be very pleasing, no 
doubt, to Mr. Meredith.’’ 

‘Certainly! I love Dame Nature in all her 
moods, whether she scolds, weeps, smiles, or 
envelops herself in the foggy mantle of mys- 
tery, for each is but a phase of her life. She 
is very fickle, quite like a woman !”’ 

‘* Now fretting, now weeping, now smiling, 
now raising such a din about one’s ears that 
heaven and earth hold no other similitude save 
the rattling thander-peal,”’ I laughed. ‘‘ Flat- 
tering comparison that, Mr. Meredith, to us 
women.”’ 

‘*Yet I think the simile may be a true one,”’ 
he returned. ‘There may be some of the latter 
sort, I doubt not, but—pardon the illustra- 
tion,’’ he added, courteously—‘‘they are of 
that virago, strong-minded order whom we in- 
stinctively shun.’’ 

‘‘Then you dislike ‘strong-minded’ women?” 
I asked, demurely. 

‘**T must confess to ‘the soft impeachment,’ ”’ 
** From 
female physicians, authoresses, and all of that 
And he drew back 

I was puzzled to 


he replied, laughingly. lecturesses, 
ilk, Heaven forefend me !’’ 
with a deprecating gesture. 
account for the mischievous twinkle of his eye, 
but he added, quietly: ‘* You will ride to the 
sea-shore with me this afternoon, Miss Bowen ?’’ 
‘* Now, that’s too hard, ’Lisha!’’ 
Farmer Hull, breaking in upon my affirmative 


began good 
answer. ‘“‘If I were ’Cassy here, I never’d 
write another word of po—’’ 

** Potato, Amos ?’’ quickly interrupted Mrs. 
Hull, touching his foot under the table, and 
growing very red in the face, for, in her hurry, 
she had quite forgotten to communicate my re- 
quest to her husband. ‘These are nice—the 
largest new potatoes I’ve seen this year. Che- 
nangoes are the best for plantin’, ain’t they, 
Amos ?”’ 

I bit my lips, and glanced towards Mr. Mere- 
dith, but he seemed perfectly unconscious of the 
nature of the interruption; and presently, after 
Aunt Sarah’s nice pudding, which he praised 
immoderately, and a dessert of tempting ‘‘ black- 
heart’’ cherries, we left the table. 

And, this evening, the sunset hour found 
Mr. Meredith and myself driving slowly along 
the wide, level beach. He guided his horse 
close to the edge of the breakers and into them 


etlocks. 


to cool his 


How much I enjoyed it 
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all—the sunset sky, the deep-voiced sea, and 
Mr. Meredith’s conversation, betraying such 
an acquaintance with books, men, manners, 


and life! When we rode slowly homeward, it 
was late, and the moon was rising out of the 
ocean, and the fresh sea-breeze made him glad 
to fold the blanket shawl over his shoulders, 
for Mr. Meredith had persisted in wearing the 
dressing-gown. 

I am not weary or sleepy, and so I have 
seated myself, at this late hour, to write out 
How well I 
know him, and yet this morning we had not 


this day’s events in my journal. 
met ! 


Avevst 20th. 

Nearly four weeks have passed since Mr. 
Meredith came here, and yet he has not spoken 
of his departure. I think this quiet and repose 
in the summer days at Ryefield suit him well 
His 
partner, he tells me, is at Nahant, with his 
family, for Mr. Harlow has an invalid wife and 
two fashionable young-lady daughters. I have 
heard of them in town as two dashing, accom- 
They live in a hand- 
some stone front in P Square. Mr. Mere- 
dith seems to like to talk of them—the Misses 
Harlow—particularly of Kate, the elder, a hand- 
some brunette, who has a great deal of atten- 
Iam not jealous. Why should 
I suppose they 


—he seems to enjoy everything so much. 


plished girls and belles. 





tion in society. 
Ibe? He is nothing to me. 
are engaged, he speaks of her so freely, and 
I hope they will be happy. 
worthy of him, for I could not bear to hear 
that, when he marries, his domestic life is not 
everything it should be, he has such a deep, 


I hope she is 


earnest nature, and is capable of such fine, 
tender feelings one would not credit in the 
keen, active business-man I know the shrewd 
Cyrus Harlow’s partner must be. But in these 
four weeks’ intimacy, seeing him here in the 
free domestic atmosphere of his boyhood’s home, 
riding, walking, talking with him daily, I have 
sit 


makes a man cold, reserved, isolated,’’ he says, 


had many revelations of his inner nature. 


‘*to have no pleasant home-ties, to live among 
strangers. The friction of the constantly active 
machinery of business sharpens the intellect, 
but it wears out the heart.’? He made this 
remark the other evening, when we were talk- 
ing. I suppose he will marry Kate Harlow by 
and by, and, in their elegant, refined home, he 
will forget his loneliness. His wife should pos- 
sess a warm, wsthetic nature, like his own. 
Well, I will not write longer here. I hear 


his merry laugh—he has a boyish laugh—from 
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the great barn, where he is helping the men 
stow away the fragrant hay. Who that saw 
him up at sunrise this morning, swinging his 
scythe broadly with the mowers, would imagine 
him a city lawyer? His hands are browner 
than they were when he came here, and his 
forehead is sunburnt, too. I believe I am 
brown as a gypsy myself; he said I looked like 
one, the other day, when he put a splendid 
crimson cardinal-flower in my black hair, down 
by the brook-side in the woods. I certainly 
look and feel far unlike the pale, worn woman 
who left the stifled city with the early May- 
time. I had grown so tired of the shadows of 
high brick wails that ‘‘I go in the sun, now, 
when I might go in the shade,’’ Mr. Meredith 
says, ‘‘from a pure womanly spirit of opposi- 
tion.’’ He loses no opportunity to tease me. 
I wonder why he never ask me in what por- 
tion of the city I make my home. That would 
be only natural; but I really begin to believe— 
what is often said of our sex—that women pos- 
sess all the curiosity. JZ should have asked a 
hundred questions where he asks none. Per- 
haps, though, it is because his circle of acquaint- 
ances is circumscribed to the aristocratic limits 
of P Square, and he would not want to 
recognize, on return to town, one whose means 





will not permit a first-class boarding-house. If 
I thought that—but no! I am foolish! That 
was a puerile thought, and as unworthy myself 
as him. I will be content to enjoy his society 
here, and let Miss Harlow engross it for all the 
future. 


Later—Afternoon. 

Mr. Meredith came in this morning, tired and 
heated from his labors in the barn. I did not 
know he was lying on the lounge in the cool 
sitting-room, as I went down for a book I had 
left there, for the shutters were partially drawn. 
But he spoke, rising. 

‘* What volume have you there, Miss ’Cassy ?”’ 
He has called me that of late. 

‘*Mrs. Browning’s Poems.”’ 

He came forward. ‘‘Won’t you sit down 
here by the window—I will open the shutter— 
and read me something, while I play ‘shiftless,’ 
as Aunt Ophelia hath it, in this comfortable 
rocker? or are you busy—engaged in writing ? 
I saw you up at your window, as I came in. 
You must be an indefatigable correspondent !” 

‘“*O no, not particularly so!’’ I answered, 
smiling, for I have been writing a long periodi- 
‘*What particular poem shall I 
Have you any pre- 
9°? 


cal article. 
read you, Mr. Meredith ? 
ference for Mrs. Browning’s 





‘*None. Ido not know much of these latter- 
day poets, though I may shock your taste by 
confessing it,’’ he answered. ‘‘I had a Byronic 
age once, but latterly I have eschewed every- 
thing of his but ‘Childe Harold.’ I read that 
sometimes, when I am misanthropic. Bryant I 
place at the head of American poets; Long- 
fellow, Field, Lowell, I read sometimes, in hours 
of leisure ; but these lady poets, I must confess 
an ignorance of them, even if it involves an 
acknowledgment of being behind the age. You 
read a great deal, Miss ’Cassy ?”’ 

‘*Considerable! But, indeed, you should 
have read Mrs. Browning, Mr. Meredith! You 
have lost much,’’ I said. 

**Possibly. But Iam one of those who be- 
lieve, with a sort of conservatism, that the whole 
of written poetry may be found on the pages 
of Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, and the Book 
of Isaiah. Others may write much and well, 
but they will only give variations on the origi- 
nal theme.’’ He said this in a sort of quiet, 
assured way; but it set me to thinking. 

‘*Then you deny the inspiration of our mod- 
ern poets?’’ I said, at length. ‘‘ Because a 
Jenny Lind has sung, you deny the gift of voice 
in a Sontag; or, to go back to a more distant 
age, because Socrates was a philosopher, you 
deny a Sir Isaac Newton! What a poverty- 
stricken world you would make of it, Mr. Mere- 
dith ! but you shall not condemn unheard. But 
tell me, after the hearing, if language ever held 
truer spirit of poetry than this!’ And I read 
that heart-touching wail over England’s human 
slaves—‘‘ The Cry of the Children.”’ 

He listened in a kind of rapt surprise. I 
could see the red, indignant blood come and go 
on his cheeks. ‘‘Shameful!’’ he said, when [ 
had ceased, ‘shameful, that such things be in 
any land, much less in the enlightened country 
of our ancestors! I am glad I did not visit 
these factories when in England, where they 
grind out the souls of the poor, and where the 
children ‘die before their time!’ We all know 
that these things exist; but it stirs up the 
blood to hear it set forth like that. A perfect 
word-picture, and a stirring one at that !’’ 

‘“*Then you acknowledge that a little of the 
spirit of poetry might have been rescued from 
Homer, Milton, and so forth, to be bestowed on 
Mrs. Browning ?”’ I queried, mischievously. 

‘*Oh, pshaw!’’ And he laughed and colored 
a little. ‘* You women have a way of taking 
one up so! But that’s a regular society poem 
—it shows up social evils. If a woman wrote 
it, she’s got a masculine mind. I'll bet consid- 
erable, your Mrs. Browning is strong-minded, 
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and that volume doesn’t contain one real, ten- 
der, domestic heart-poem !”’ 

I smiled, and turned to that exquisite lyric 
which always moves me strangely—“ Bertha in 
the Lane.’’ I read it to its close. 

‘*I submit; and, like Oliver Twist, I shall 
ask for ‘more,’’’ he said, when I had finished. 


” 


‘‘Read me this.”” Turning over the leaves of 
the book, he had taken ‘‘ Loved Once !’’ 

My voice had trembled as I closed, and I 
hoped he would not ask me to read more; but 
I read the poem selected ; then rose. 

** Stay, please!” he said. ‘‘ Don’t hurry off 
above stairs! I want to talk a little. That 
‘Bertha in the Lane’ was a sweet poem, a 
beautiful revelation of an unselfish soul. Do 
you believe there are such in the world now? 
Souls, I mean, who would be thus willing to 
resign their only beloved to another, like Ber- 
tha? Under the same circumstances, I mean ?’’ 

**I believe he or she who would struggle to 
win a love that belongs to another, or to retain 
a waning love, is as guilty of sin as he who 
would steal his neighbors’ goods or bind a cap- 
And, if they do, they 
must scorn themselves, and feel humiliated 


tive against his will! 


ever after!’’ I said this proudly, for his eyes 
were on my face. 

‘** And so you fully credit, and, if called upon, 
would endure this ‘love’s divine self-abnega- 
tion’ whereof Mrs. Browning writes? And 
what is that you just read? 

*Those never loved 
Who dream that they loved once /’ 
Did you ever love, Cassy?” And again I felt 
his eyes upon my face. 

‘6 Never!’ 

I think my tone had something so assured, 
so concentrated, and withal so entire in it, 
that it disappointed him. He looked keenly at 
me. J was thinking how self-deceived I had 
been six years earlier in my life; and he was 
thinking of—I don’t know what. 

‘* And yet you have suffered.” 

‘*How do you know that? At least, what 
cause have you for thinking that ?’’ I answered, 
half insurprise, yet retaining my self-possession. 

‘Oh, we legal gentlemen are schooled in 
“We 
have a faculty of reading hearts in faces.’’ 

‘*Then mine must sadly belie me,’ I an- 


heart-craft,”” he answered, smilingly. 


swered ; ‘‘or your legal eyes are for once gla- 
moured! And, if I have suffered, be sure no 
heart malady laid the foundation of the disease.” 

‘*‘And you deny that you ever loved?’’ he 
asked, still regarding me fixedly. 


eh) 


‘* Most assuredly !’? was my reply. 








Stooping, just then, to restore me the volume, 
which had slid to the carpet, a miniature fell 
He recovered it and 
passed it to me with the remark, “ It is Kate 


from his vest pocket. 


Harlow. 
Nahant, bidding me not forget her. 
think her handsome ?’’ 

**Such a face would be called so—I believe the 
original is, Mr. Meredith. You could scarcely 
need the ‘counterfeit presentment’ to conjure 
a remembrance of her charms.’’ 

The words were assured and cool, as I handed 
the picture back. I think my manner was s0, 
for the gaze which met his was firm and level. 
I felt that I could defy him then to read my 
heart on my face. I rose to leave the parlor. 
As he was restoring the miniature to his pocket, 
I saw him covertly bite his under lip. 

‘*Must you go? Promise me, first, to ride 
down to the beach with me, after tea. The 
evening will be a magnificent one, for the moon 
is at her full.” : 

‘Thank you, but I hardly see how I can, to- 
night. I told your Aunt Sarah I would walk 
over to the village with her,’’ I replied. 

‘Oh, Aunt Sarah will let you off, I am sure. 
I will take her over myself, in the phaeton. It 
is three miles to the village.”’ 

‘‘But I had rather you would not ask her. 
Three miles will not weary me or her either. 
Your aunt is a great walker,’ I persisted. 

** As you will,’’ he replied, with a little pique 
**T will not insist upon it, since 
you seem disposed to deny me. But I shall go 
back to the city soon, and I had hoped we wou!d 
not grow to be enemies at parting. You re- 
member our compact, the first day we met? 
and we have been friends so long.’’ 

It was foolish, this feeling which prompted 
my denial. Would he not be likely to suspect 
my true feelings? I was foolish, indeed; I 
might let him, at least, bear away kindly 
memories of me. But, after what I had said, 
I could not yield with a good grace. 

‘If Thad not promised your aunt,’’ I said, 
as a sort of compromise. 


She gave it to me the day she left for 
Do you 


in his manner. 


“Will you ride with me to-morrow night, 
Miss ’Cassy ?’’ 

‘Thank you, I will, Mr. Meredith.’’ 

I said it cheerfully. 

“Thanks! We will look upon the sea once 
again in company. I think I shall leave Rye- 
field day after to-morrow, though I have not 
mentioned it before. Mr. Harlow writes every 
day for my return.”’ 

** And Kate, too, I suppose,’’ I said, mentally, 


in bitterness, as I gained my chamber. ‘ And 
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then he will go back and forget me and all 
these beautiful weeks we have passed together. 
I shall meet them some time in the street, she 
leaning on his arm—he, her lover or husband.”’ 

I wish this last ride were over! I wish it 
were all over, and he were gone! 


Avevst 22d. 

How can I write of this new, strange joy 
flooding all my heart? Howcan I think calmly 
in this new, sweet life upon which I have 
entered? I suppose I shall grow quieter by 
and by; I shall get used to happiness. It is 
so long since I had any one to care for me—so 
long since any one entered within the hedge- 
rows of my heart to plant sweet love-roses ! 
and now that it should be he, of all the world! 
I would not have believed it yesterday, if one 
had come to me and told me I should pass from 
the bleak land of still life to this living, breath- 
ing reality. Yesterday, an isolation from the 
great heart of love; to-day, bound with strong 
And to think he has 
chosen me—he, so good, so strong, so noble! 

But I will write it all out calmly here. May- 
hap, I shall thus still this wild surging sea of 
happiness which breaks over the hitherto sandy 
wastes of my being. It seems like the tales I 
have woven from my own brain—like telling 
what has befallen a third party—as I write it 
here. 

Last night, when the sun was dropping, like 
a great globe of fire, into his crimson-draped 
bed among the western hills, Mr. Meredith 
brought round his horse, and we rode slowly 
down to the sea-shore. It is but four miles 
distant—the salt sea air floats up here often at 
twilight—and we drove leisurely. The sun 
was down when we reached the sands, but the 
deep summer twilight lingered over the land 
and waters. I had not talked much as we rode 
along; indeed, Mr. Meredith did not seem to 
expect it, for he filled all the time in his own 
way, speaking of many things—of foreign lands 
where he has travelled, for he was abroad a 
year with Mr. Harlow’s family, he tells me— 
and it was very grateful to me that he did not 
seem to require any effort on my part, only to 
sit beside him and listen. So he talked till we 
came quite down to the shore; then there was 
a silence, and, letting the reins fall loosely, we 
rode very slowly along the sands. And, for 
myself, to sit there in the silence—to withdraw 
my thoughts from the contrast of my own bare, 
toiling life with the one enriched by travel he 
had just described—to banish the idea which 


cords J] would not break. 


had arisen before me, ‘ 1f my father had lived, 








I, too, should have visited the Old World’’—to 
still my heart, and sit there in the dusky twi- 
light, heeding, hearing nothing save the voice 
of the eternal waters—this was for what I 
struggled. And the waters stilled me—the 
murmuring voice of the sea soothed me; the 
soft plash of the waves on the beach seemed 
to wash away all thoughts of unrest from my 
heart, bringing me quietude, peace. 

*“You love the sea?’’ said Mr. Meredith. 
‘*Tt seems to have a peculiar hold on your 
affections.’’ 

I had not been conscious that he was regard- 
ing me; but the twilight was not dark enough 
to hide the intense gaze I raised my eyes to en- 
counter. 

“It is my father’s grave! 
now, that the sea is dear to me, Mr. Meredith ?’’ 

This was the first time I had ever spoken to 
him of anything connected with my past life ; 
but the time, the place, the influences were 
peculiarly softening. I burst into tears. He 
suffered me to weep myself calm, then said, 
kindly: ‘‘ Forgive me, Miss Cassy; I did not 
intend to call up painfal memories. Will you 
tell me something of yourself—your past? Be 
assured I do not ask from idle curiosity, but as 


Do you wonder, 


*a sincere friend.’’ 


In another mood, I might have rendered an 
evasive answer, or waived the subject with a 
light, jesting remark; but his manner and 
words were so respectful, and, withal, so sin- 
cere, that I felt I could trust him. Keep care- 
ful watch and ward over our feelings as we 
may, there are seasons when the ebb-tides will 
flow, when the heart longs for haman sympathy, 
and we must speak outright; so, sitting there 
in the twilight, I told him all. I kept back 
nothing, not even my passage d’amour with 
Montague Livingstone Wentworth, his deser- 
tion in the dark days of adversity, my lone- 
liness in the days following my bereavement, 
and, lastly, my brain-and-pen labors these last 
solitary six years of my life. He ouly laughed 
a low, quiet laugh when I recounted the story 
of my grande passion, as I called it; but he 
heard me through silently, when I was telling 
of my life there in the city, then, when I had 
finished, said—and I knew, by his tone, that 
there was a sparkle of mischief in his eyes: 
‘* And to think my good Aunt Sarah has been 
harboring a blue, a ‘strong-minded’ woman, all 
these months !’’ And he went off into an im- 
moderate burst of laughter. 

‘“‘The discovery seems to amuse you vastly, 
Mr. Meredith,’’ I said, half tartly. 

“It does; and not only ought it to amuse, 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





but amaze me, Miss Bowen, that I have actually 
lived a whole month in the same house with 
the lady in question, on terms of peace and 
quietness !’? Then, relapsing into a graver 
mood, he continued, in a friendly tone: ‘‘ But 
you lead an isolated life in the midst of your 
labors. It cannot wholly suit you, this life, 
Miss ’Cassy, for you were made for better things 
than to thus ceaselessly toil at the treadmill of 
brain labor. You possess all the gentler femi- 
nine domestic qualities, and, by and by, I sup- 
pose, will be making some man happy in the 
different sphere of home?’’? He said this in- 
guiringly. 

‘* However fashionable it may be for young 
ladies to wish to declare themselves ‘engaged,’ ”’ 
I replied, ‘‘I must prove the exception. I shall 
probably never marry !’’ 

I took a sort of pleasure in saying this—let- 
ting him see how little I cared for the attentions 
which city belles, like Kate Harlow, covet. 

‘*How would you like to travel—to visit the 
Old World—ZJtaly?” he asked, changing the 
subject suddenly. ‘* You should travel in order 
to write. Look here, my little friend, I have a 
** Do you sup- 
That I 
haven’t known your propria persone all these 
weeks I have been here at Ryefield? The 
graver erudition of Coke and Blackstone, it is 
true, leaves me but little leisure for the light 
literature of the day ; but I have often seen and 


’ 


confession !’’? And he laughed. 
pose I didn’t know you when we met? 


read your articles in the ladies’ magazines— 
Kate Harlow takes them all—and I have heard 
her lavish warmest eulogies on them. So my 
confession is this: I recognized your name when 
Aunt Sarah presented you; and I was confident 
of you during that first conversation. Haven’t 
I kept the secret well? Give me credit for 
undue discreetness, Miss "Cassy! But I was 
speaking of travel. Now, as I have often no- 
ticed in your published articles, you excel in 
descriptive power—descriptions of natural scen- 
ery, men, manners and customs, and so forth— 
and you should travel for material, since you 
vow yourself wedded to this literary life!’ I 
was confident he smiled as he uttered these last 
words. 

‘*There is an old saying, ‘See Naples and 
die !’’’ Lreplied; ‘‘ but I should be well to see 
Italy and live, even if I never put pen to paper 
again, But it is a fairy-land I never expect to 
reach!’’ And I sighed. 

** What if you were to fall asleep now, and, 
ou waking, find yourself transported the other 
side of the great water?’ he asked, smilingly. 

**T should think that the dainty Puck, who 


| 








‘ puts a girdle round the earth in forty minutes,’ 
had a hand in the matter,” I laughed ; ‘‘ but I 
fear I should scarcely credit the evidence of 
my waking senses. I should believe I was in 
Magic Land.”’ 

‘* Magic Land!’ Ah, that recalls an exquisite 
poem I read the other day, which haunts me 
like a dream. Let me repeat it, please, for it 
conjured up again all my own sensations on the 
morning we anchored in the Bay of Naples.’’ 
And, slightly leaning forward, with his eyes 
bent dreamily out on the sea, he repeated, in a 
low, deep-toned voice :— 

*“*By woodland belt, by ocean bar, 
The full south breeze our foreheads fann‘d, 
And, under many a yellow star, 
We dropped into the Magic Land 
There every sound and every sight 
Mean more than sight and sound elsewhere! 
Each twilight star a twofold light; 
Each rose a double redness, there. 
By ocean bar, by woodland belt, 
Our silent course a siren led, 
Till dark in dawn began to melt 
Through the wild wizard work o’erhead 


A murmur from the violet vales! 
A glory in the goblin dell! 
There Beauty all her breast unveils, 
And Musie pours out all her shell. 
We watched toward the land of dreams 
The fair moon draw the murmuring main; 
A single thread of silver beains 
Was made the monster's rippling chain. 
We heard, far off, the siren’s song ; 
We caught the gleam of seamaid’s hair; 
The glimmering isles and rocks among 
We moved through sparkling, purple air, 
Then morning rose, and smote from far 
Her elfin harps o’er land and sea ; 
And woodland belt and ocean bar 
To one sweet note sigh’d—Italy !’ 
‘What think you of the poem?’’ he asked, 
after a little silence, broken only by the rip- 
pling breakers 

‘** It is more than beautiful!’ I answered, with 
a long, deep inspiration, for I had sat with 
hushed breath—‘‘it is exquisite! How like 
Tennyson— 

‘And, under many a yellow star, 
We dropp'd into the Magic Land!’ 
Oh, I envy you, Mr. Meredith, your sojourn 
there !”’ 

He smiled. 
ture,’’ he said. 
may, some day, stand under its serene skies, 
and wander through its grape-purpled valleys ; 
but, do you know that, since we have been sit- 
ting here in the twilight, I have thought of a 


**You have an enthusiastic na- 
** You should visit Italy! you 
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land which would possess for you a far more 
appreciated and native air than the clime of 
Italy! You cannot guess what land I mean, 
Miss ’Cassy ?”’ 

‘*Indeed I cannot, unless you mean—Hea- 
ven !”’ lreplied, looking up and smiling in quiet 
wonder. ‘‘I hope you don’t want to send me 
there yet awhile, Mr. Meredith, for I shall be 
very content if I reach it by and by.” 

‘*No, not Heaven yet awhile, ’Cassy’’—and 
it thrilled me as he laid his hand on mine; ‘at 
least, not that upper abode you mean, though 
I hope we may both be so unspeakably happy 
as to reach there some time, together; but there 
is a lower heaven—a ‘Magic Land’ more fair 
than Italy, which your feet should walk in 
here—I mean the magic land of J/ome! And, 
’Cassy—so lonely, so beloved—will you not 
give me consent to guide and dwell With you 
there’? And in an instant I was drawn to his 
throbbing heart. 

Who would have believed it, that he could 
have so concealed his feelings all that time? for 
he told me, afterward, that he had loved me 
from the first. I asked him, 
after I had grown calmer from my passion of 
tears, what Kate Harlow would say; but he 
replied that she would love me like a sister—he 
had long been likea brothertoher. And then, 
while he turned his horse’s head homeward, 
he planned everything in his own way, and I 


was not ‘‘strong-minded’”’ enough to resist. 


I scarcely could. 


He says we must be married soon, before he 
leaves Ryefield; that my pen and papers must 
be locked up, and I must devote one year of my 
life to learning to love him as well as I ‘‘doted’’ 
on Montague Livingstone Wentworth. 

I heard him passively, like one in a dream ; 
I wonder if I am now dreaming, now, this Au- 
But, no! I 


** Come 


gust morning, as I sit and write! 
hear his foot on the stairs—his voice : 
down, ’Cassy! At that pen again, I'll 
I’ll levy an ‘attachment,’ and place it 
Hurry, please! 


rar- 
rant ! 
under arrest for safe keeping ! 
Here’s Aunt Sarah wanting to consult you 
about certain loaves of cake for a certain oc- 
easion |”? 


Later. 
‘<The Lor’ !’’ exclaimed good Mrs. Hull, tak- 
ing me into her arms as I descended to the 
sitting-room. ‘‘To think and 
told me—and, if I’d a planned it all, it couldn’t 
How dreadful pleased 


*Lisha’s been 


acome more to my mind! 

Amos ’ll be! ’Twas only yesterday he said how 

natural like it seemed to have you in the house 

—jest like one of ourown. Dearchildren! I’m 
VOL. Lx.—12 











so glad you chose her, ’Lisha! And to think 
you never knew she wrote; and ’twan’t the 
po’try that done it! But there! go right up 
stairs, child; it’s too bad to keep you a colorin’ 
*Twan’t about the cake, nor nothin’ I 
For shame, ’Lisha! 


up so! 
wanted to speak to you. 
I’ve allers heard say that lawyers didn’t mind 
sayin’ anything as comes into their heads !’’ 
And under cover of good Aunt Sarah’s advice, 
I escaped to my room; though Elisha shook 
his finger at me and bade me not exceed his 
warrant of ‘‘ just ten minutes.”’ 

Elisha. That is not a romantic name—I never 
should have chosen it for a hero—but there is 
no other name in the world I like so well now. 
How could I help liking him? But I wonder 
what he saw to love in me! I will go and ask 
him; and if he is quite sure he does not like 
Kate Harlow best, after all? I know what he 
will tell me, though. There, he 


66? Cassy !”” 


is calling ! 


Good-by, my pen! Elisha says you must 


have along rest now. I will hide my journal 
before I go down, that nobody can ever see or 
read what I have written here, unless I read it 
to him some day. 


ce 


*“*Come down, ’Cassy!’’ he calls again; ‘or 


I shall come up and fetch you!” 
‘Yes, yes, I’m coming! Dear Elisha, I’m 


coming !”’ 





Nature’s Sone 1n THE Niout.—Night hath its 
songs. Have you never stood by the sea at 
night and heard the pebbles sing and the waves 
chant God’s glories? Or have you never risen 
from your couch and thrown up the window of 
your chamber and listened? Listened to what? 
Silence, save now and then a murmuring sound, 
which seems sweet music then. And have you 
not fancied that you heard the harp of God 
playingin Heaven? Did you not conceive that 
yon stars, that those eyes of God looking down 
on you, were also mouths of song—that every 
star was singing God’s glory, singing as it shone 
its Almighty Maker, and his lawful, well-de- 
served praise? Night hath its songs. We do 
not need much poetry in our spirit to catch the 
song of night, and hear the spheres as they 
chant praises which are loud to the heart, 
though they be silent to the ear—the praise of 
the mighty God, who bears up the unpillared 
arch of heaven, and moves the stars in their 
courses. 

—Neither the cold nor the fervid, but charac- 
ters uniformly warm, are formed for friendship. 
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WAR CHARIOT OF EGYPT. | chariot of Egypt ordinarily carried two persons, 






Tuts chariot, which is mentioned in various one of whom acted as the warrior, the other as 






parts of Scripture, and more especially in the the charioteer. Occasionally we find three per- 






description of the pursuit of the Israelites by sons in a chariot, as when two princes of the 






Pharaoh, and of his overthrow in the Red Sea, | blood, each bearing the royal sceptre or the 






flabellum, accompanied the king in 






a state procession, requiring a cha- 






rioteer to manage the reins. 








QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SIDE-SADDLE. 





In a retired part of the county of 
Essex, at a short distance from the 






road, in a secluded and lovely spot, 





stands the picturesque residence 
called Horeham Hall. The mansion 







is in the parish of Thaxted, and is 


































me , about two miles southwest of the 


ee 


church. It was once in the posses- 


was avery light structure, consisting of awooden sion of the important family of the De Wau- : 
frame-work, strengthened and adorned with ton’s; it afterwards belonged to Sir John Cutts ; 
metal and leather binding, answering to the and eventually it became the property of Sir 
descriptions which Homer has given of those W. Smijth, of Hill Hall, in whose family it has 
engaged in the Trojan war. | remained up to the present time. 

The sides were partly, and the back wholly | Of the learned Sir Thomas Smijth, the secre- 
open; and it was so low that a man couldeasily | tary to King Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, 
step into it from behind ; for there was no seat, there is still preserved an ancient portrait on 
the rider always standing in war or hunting, panel, which is let into a circle over the carved 
though when wearied he might occasionally sit fireplace of one of the parlors. Itis remarkable 
on the side, or squat, in Eastern fashion, on as being one of the very few portraits painted ' 
his heels. The body of the car was not hung by Titian. 
on the axle in equilibrio, but considerably for- Another interesting relic is represented in 
ward, so that the weight was thrown more upon the annexed cut. It is preserved in the Great 


the horses. Its lightness, however, would pre- 
vent this from being very fatiguing to them, 
and this mode of placing it had the advantage 
of rendering the motion more easy to the driver. 
To contribute further to this end, the bottom or 
floor consisted of a network of interlaced thongs, 
the elasticity of which in some measure an- 
swered the purpose of modern springs. 


The Egyptian chariots were invariably drawn 


by two horses abreast, which were richly ca- 





parisoned ; it is, perhaps, to the extreme ele- 


gance and magnificence of their trappings, no 


less than to their own beauty, that allusion is Hall, and is the side-saddle of Queen Elizabeth ; 
made in the Song of Songs (1—9), where the | the pommel is of wrought metal, and has been 
royal bridegroom addresses his spouse thus: | gilt, the ornament upon it is in the then fash- 
*“T have compared thee, O my love, toacom- | ionable style of the Renaissance; the seat of 
pany of horses in Pharaoh’s chariots.””. The | velvet is now in a very ruinous condition; but 


1S4 














WONDERFUL THINGS, 





it is carefully kept beneath a glass case, as a 
memento of the queen’s visits to this place. 
When princess, Elizabeth retired to Horeham 
as a place of refuge during the reign of her 
sister Mary; the loveliness of the situation and 
its distance from the metropolis rendered it a 
seclusion befitting the quietude of one anxious 
t 


room on 


remain unnoticed in troublous times. A 


the first floor in the square tower is 
shown as that in which Queen Elizabeth re- 
sided. 


so agreeable that, often after she had succeeded 


She found the retirement of Horeham 


to the throne, she took a pleasure in revisiting 


the place. 


CURIOUS SUPERSTITION. 


Tue ring, of which we here give a sketch, 
has been selected by us as a subject for engrav- 
ing and comment, because it embodies a curious 
superstition which was very prevalent in Eng- 
land in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 





The setting is of silver, and the jewel which 


it carries is called a toadstone. This stone was 
popularly believed to be formed in the heads 
of very old toads, and it was eagerly coveted 
by sovereigns, and by all persons in high office, 
because it was supposed to have the power of 
indicating to the person who wore it the prox- 
imity of poison, by perspiring and changing 
color. Fenton, who wrote in 1569, says: 
**There is to be found in the heads of old and 
great toads a stone they call borax or stelon ;”’ 
and he adds, ‘*‘ they, being used as rings, give 
forewarning against venom. Their composition 
is not accurately known; by some they are 
thought to be a stone, by others a shell; but 
of whatever they may be formed, there is to 
be seen in them, as may be noticed in the 
engraving, a figure resembling that of a toad, 
but whether produced accidentally or by arti- 
ficial means is not known, though, according to 
Albertus Magnus, the stone always bore the 
ficure on its surface at the time it was taken 
out of the tead’s head. 
Notable Things,’’ 


Crepaudina, touching any part envenomed, hurt, 


Lupton, in his ‘* 1000 
says: ‘‘ A toadstone, called 
or stung with rat, spider, wasp, or any other 
venomous beast, ceases the paine or swelling 


thereof.’’ The well known lines in Shakspeare 








are doubtless in allusion to the virtue which 


Lupton says it possesses :— 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venomons, 
” 


I 


Wears yet a precious jewel in his head 


Ben Jonson, also, in the ‘* Fox,’”? has— 


**Were you enamored on his copper rings, 


His saffron jewel, with the toadstone in ‘t 


And Lyly, in his ‘‘ Euphues’’— 
“The foule toad hath a faire stone in his head.”’ 
The ring we have engraved is a work of the 
the 


forms one of 
rare Lon 


tion, and is considered to be a very perfect 


fifteenth century ; it many 


curiosities of the lesborough Collec- 


specimen. 


SARDONYX RING WITH CAMEO HEAD OF QUEEN 


ELIZABETH, IN THE POSSESSION OF REV. LORD 


JOHN THYNNE. 


Tuts is said to be the identical ring given by 
Queen Elizabeth to Essex, and so fatally re- 
tained by Lady Nottingham. It has descended 
from Lady Frances Devereux, Essex’s daughter, 
in unbroken succession from mother and daugh- 
ter to the present possessor. The ring is gold, 


of blue ena- 


inside 


the sides engraved, and the 





mel: the execution of the head of Elizabeth is 


of a high order, and whether this be the ring or 


not, it is valuable as a work of art. 


Lovettness.—What constitutes true loveli- 


ness? Notthe polished brow, the gaudy dress, 
nor the show and parade of fashionable life. A 
woman may have all the outward marks of 
beauty, and yet not possess a lovely character. 
It is the benevolent disposition, the kind acts, 
and the the 
heart, 


} 


mil 


Christian denortment. It is in 


where meekness, truth, affection, hu- 


ity are found, where we look for loveliness, 
nor do we look in vain. The woman who can 
heart, 


alleviate the anguish of the mind, and 


soothe the aching smooth the wrinkled 
brow, 
pour the balm of consolation in the wounded 
an eminent degree, true 


posse ses in 


breast 
loveliness of character. 


that blesses 


maketh earth to resemb! 


It is such a character 
with warmth and sunshine, and 


e the paradise of God, 








MRS. BOWEN’S PARLOR AND SPARE BED-ROOM. 


BY ALICE 


Rvrat architecture was not the rage in Plum- 
ville; its inhabitants, as a general thing, were 
too much occupied in building up their fortunes. 
Mr. Bowen’s house was a fair specimen of those 
occupied by the business part of the town, 
though, to be sure, Lawyer Green had a stone 
mansion fronted by a strip of land which his 
wife called lawn, and opposite to it rose the 
white Grecian temple, with huge wooden pil- 
lars from piazza to roof, in which Dr. Dunbar 
resided. But Dr. Dunbar did not depend upon 
his practice, as all who are familiar with ‘‘ Dun- 
bar’s Anti-bilious, Anti-rheumatic Panacea’”’ and 
unfailing ‘‘ Compound Extract of Blood-Root,’’ 
warranted to save all undertaker’s bills, are 
aware. 

The Bowens were a fair representative of the 
‘‘ middling class,’’ as the tradespeople in Eng- 
land submit to be called, though in this country 
we resent first and second class carriages, and 
accept general discomfort and confusion instead. 
They owned a two-story wooden house on High 
Street, with green shutters and a door-bell. 
The wing distinguished it from the Gerrys’, 
which was, in other respects, precisely the 
same. The wing was only one story, however. 
It had been Dr. Dunbar’s office when that dis- 
tinguished ornament of the medical profession 
The Bowens had 


altered it when they went into the house, and 


was a practising physician. 
it had been held sacred from that time as the 
‘*spare bed-room.’’ This was a cheerful room 
in itself, opening so conveniently into the par- 
lor, though it generally had a chilly, damp 
feeling, from being shut up most of the year, 
a 
The 


ting-room was also the dining-room and family 


as the Bowens had so few visitors. sit- 
apartment. Time had been when the meals 
taken the kitchen, “the hired 
girl’’ had her seat at the table with the rest 
of the but Mrs. 


of propriety had led her to be among the first 


were in and 


household ; Bowen’s sense 
of the innovators on this unpleasant custom, 
which gave you the mingled odors of meat and 
vegetables, the hissing of the just used frying- 
pan, or the smoke of the scorched beef-steak, 
by way of accompaniment to the dinner. So 
many of the Plumville domestics ‘‘ grumbled’’ 
at the additional steps which this reform occa- 
sioned, as well as at ‘‘ not being considered as 
136 


B. 


HAVEN. 


good as anybody,’’ that Hannah, with all het 
faults, was a desirable ‘‘help.’? For her part, 
she preferred having her dinner to herself, and 
nobody around ‘‘if her beau should happen to 
come in a little early.’? The second story was 
entirely occupied as sleeping-rooms, Hannah’s 
being in the attic over the kitchen. 

All Plumville arranged their houses much 
They had their ‘front 
rooms’’—unopened more than once or twice in 


after this fashion. 


a month, on the occasion of a solemn tea-drink- 
ing or a formal call from the minister—and 
the spare bed-room was a matter of necessity, 
a stereotyped appendage to gentility. 

‘*You ain’t very well this morning, mother,’ 
said Mrs. Bowen, cheerfully, as her mother-in- 
law came shivering to the table, on a wintry 


’ 


morning, wrapped in a printed woollen shawl, 
of a style that heralded the plaids. 

‘* As well as I ever expect to be, *Liza. I ain’t 
nothing but an old cumberer of the ground, and 
my rheumatiz is worse than ever. ’Pears to 
me I’d rather go without breakfast ’most than 
to have to come over them stairs for it.’’ 

I’m 


sure I don’t believe but what we could have a 


‘‘T wish you didn’t have any stairs. 


stove put up in your room this winter, and 
Kate or Johnny could just as well carry up 
your meals.”’ 

Mrs. Bowen brightened up with the prospect 
of making ‘‘ grandmother’’ more comfortable. 
Hannah would grumble about another fire, and 
it would be just so much more expense, to be 
sure; but she would make the children carry 
up the wood, and build it herself. 

‘“*T dare say you’d like to get rid of me 
“It's 
always the way old folks is treated—shoved 


altogether,’’ groaned Mother Bowen. 
off, and shoved off, until they’re pushed out 
of sight and sound, and then other people ’s 
satisfied. You needn’t put yourself out to 
make no fire forme. I know very well what’s 
under it. I can see sharp enough, if I can’t 
hear so well as some folks.’’ 

It was useless to remonstrate against this 
Mother Bowen had taken up the 


idea, years before, that she was in everybody’s 


injustice. 


way, her daughter-in-law’s more especially, 
and every movement was colored by this sus- 
picion. 











MRS. BOWEN’S 





The 
Bowen shivered in her own room, and thought 


weather grew colder, until even Mrs. 


that, if she envied rich people anything, it was 
a bed-room fire ; and it was actually painful to 


see the old lady creep about the house, for, of 


course, every night’s exposure to the cold 
above stairs increased the rheumatism, and 
she sat nodding in her chair behind the stove 
afternoons, rather than to make the exertien 
of going up for her usual after-dinner nap. 
Mrs. Bowen thought at one time of putting up 
a bed in the sitting-room. It was not without 
a precedent in Plumville ; many very respect- 
able families did so; but, apart from the incon- 
venience, it seemed uncleanly, since all their 
meals were taken there; and, giving that up, 
Mrs. Bowen wandered off into her front room 
to consider. 

The parlor sofa was always her place of in- 
spiration. Whenever she was worried and dis- 
turbed, and wanted to set herself right, Mrs. 
Bowen had a way of going into the parlor, 
drawing up one window shade, rubbing a little 
dust off the centre-table, settling her collar im 
the large looking-glass, and, then depositing 
herself in a particular corner, to think it out 
It was about all the use she had of 
It 
had cost more than all the rest of the house. 


quietly. 
the room, as she said to herself that day. 


The carpet, to be sure, was the same they went 
to housekeeping with—a white ground, with a 
pattern of lively colors—almost as good as it 
was the day it was stretched; but the chairs 
three Mr. 
Bowen bringing home six mahogany and hair- 
New York. 


own share of pride, and he thought 


had been renewed, years before, 


cloth, with 
He had his 


it reflected credit on his business standing to 


a sofa to match, from 


have mahogany furniture in his parlor. 

Mrs. Bowen looked towards the spare bed- 
room door, and wondered whether Hannah had 
Yes, 


aired and made up again, the room looking 


remembered to air the best feather-bed. 


as tidy and inhospitable as spare bed-rooms 
usually do. The white half-curtains, with 
their borders of knitted fringe, were drawn to- 
gether, the empty pitcher on the wash-stand 
was covered by a fringed towel, and tissue- 
paper protected the gilt frame of the mirror. 
It had not been disturbed since Mrs. Bowen’s 
cousin from New York had paid her summer 
visit ; and as her sister from the country had 
lately removed to New York, it was not likely 
that its repose would be broken for some time 
to come. It was too bad to have a bed-room 
right there on the first floor, entirely unoccu- 
pied, when the stairs were so hard for grand- 
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mother; yet she could not keep house without 


a spare bed-room—that was impossible. She 
never had done so—nobody in Plumville did. 
Where would company lay off their things? 
and what could she do if anybody should hap- 
pen to come? So Mrs. Bowen sighed at find- 
ing no solution to her difficulty, and drew down 
the window-blind again. 

But it could not shut out the idea of the un- 
fitness of the thing, keeping the best and most 
comfortable room in the house for a possibility 
of use, when it was really needed every day ; 


and her journeys thither, to lay the unheard-of 


} 


proposition, threatened to make a diagonal 
thin place in the parlor carpet. 

‘*] didn’t know but we should have to carry 
of 
broaching the subject to her husband, one col 


**T had to stay and help 


mother up to-night,’? she said, by way 


December evening. 
the room was so cold, though she 
I can’t bear to think of 


undress her, 
didn’t want to let me. 
her dressing in such weather as this without a 
fire in her room.’’ 

‘““No, nor I. What are you going to do about 
it, Eliza? 
bad before.”’ 


‘*That’s it, the cold room; 


She’s never had the rheumatism so 
she’s so feeble, 
and it takes herso long. I don’t see but one 
way. If she had the 
she ’d be right on the same floor, and we could 


spare bed-room, now, 


put a little stove up.” 

Mr. Bowen was as much startled as he would 
have been had his foreman proposed taking the 
“Why, what on 
Where 


front store for a workshop. 

earth would you do for company? 

would you put Kate?” 
**She could have the 


big bed 


room, and take hers away altogether; 


in mother’s 
she’s 
getting old enough to have a room to herself, 
anyhow ; and then, if company came, I could fix 
a place for her, somewhere, for a few nights.’’ 
No- 
body that is anybody lives without a spare bed- 

Why, what would folks say? They’d 
my business was running down right off. 


‘* All very fine ; but taint a going to do. 


room. 
think 
Too b 


to me 


ad about mother, though; isn’tit? Seems 
she gets more feeble every day ; she used 
to be so spry. Well, fix it to suit yourself, I 
don’t know much about such things; but I can’t 
see such a mother as she was wanting anything 
that’s under my roof.”’ 

“ ’Specting company, are you, ’Liza? Omy, 
I don’t feel a bit like seeing people! Oh, my 
arm! I believe, if I’d known it, I’d just staid 
abed to-day; nobody ’d a missed me, and I 
If *twan’t 


for those stairs, I’d go right back again. I 


should have been out of folks’ way! 
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don’t see what people want to live for, for my 
part. Dear knows, J never did.’’ And Mother 
Jowen deposited herself on a parlor chair in 
the most uncomfortable position she could de- 
vise. 

‘* Won’t you come in and see how we ’ve got 
the spare room fixed up?’ said Mrs. Bowen, 
who stood with a tack hammer in her hand, and 
contemplated her work with evident satisfaction. 

**T don’t know as I care about it; 
step’s justsomuch. Why, you’ve been get- 
ting a rocking-chair and a settee for it, haven’t 
you ? My, how comfortable it does look! Why, 
That rocking-chair 


every 


who do you expect, ’Liza? 
looks dreadful like mine, only it’s covered dif- 
ferent. Got a stove, too. It feels as if there 
was a fire here.’’ 

It did look very comfortable, the freshly 
made bed, with its neat chiutz counterpane and 
valance, the same pattern as the covers of the 
chair and stuffed settee. The frame of the look- 
ing-glass, and the clean china upon the wash- 


Katy had added 


her sole treasure, a gilt china vase, to the deco- 


stand were shining in the sun. 


ration of the apartment, and an old-fashioned 
light-stand, dark and rich with age, stood by 
the side of the rocking-chair, turned half way 
to the window. But pleasantest of all, on this 
chilly winter’s day, was the genial atmosphere 
diffused from a neat air-tight stove that, as 
Hannah remarked, ‘‘ took up no more room than 
a band-box, and het up in five minutes.” 


And 


the expression of curiosity and interest, on 


** You ’ve took my light-stand, I see.”’’ 


Mother Bowen’s face, gave place to a sharpness 
that occasionally varied her bemoanings. ‘‘I 
should have thought you might have waited 
till I was in my grave before you begun; ’tain’t 
likely I’m going to last a great while, anyhow. 
Isha’n’t keep you out of anything much longer; 
not even my house room.’’ 

‘** But that ’s just what we don’t care about, 
Mrs. brightly ; 


want to keep you with us as long as possible, 


mother,’’ said Bowen, ‘we 


and I’ve been fixing up the room to make it as 
comfortable as I could for you.’’ 

**Some folks wouldn’t be satisfied if you 
just lay down and let ’em walk over you,”’ re- 
marked Hannah, tartly. ‘If a spare room isn’t 
a going to suit ’em, I don’t know what is.”’ 

‘Just come and try your rocking-chair, 
mother; we put a pound of new feathers into 
the cushion, and Johnny and Kate made this 
stool to put your feet on, so you could have the 
other one in the sitting-room just the same. 
The parlor rocking-chair is going in there for 
you, and when you get your bureau in that 








See how 


corner you ‘ll be as snug as possible. 
far you can look up and down street ; I had no 
idea so many people went by, always being at 
the back of the house.”’ 

**T hain’t got a word to say.’’ And Mother 
Bowen drew out the blue silk pocket-handker- 
chief she still persisted in using, as the actual 
meaning of all these proceedings dawned upon 
her. ‘‘I hain’t got a single word. I never was 
so beat in all my life.’’ 

Which was the truth; forthe jealous suspi- 
cion was fairly shaken, if not conquered, with 
the tremendous sacrifice of the spare chamber 
to her convenience, unshorn of a single ele- 
gance, and embellished by even the best feather 
bed. No one could have appreciated the self- 
denial more fully than old Mrs. Bowen, who 
had been a stirring and notable housewife, 
priding herself on Ler quilts, her beds, and 
keeping the best of everything for company. 

‘*T always used to think Mrs. Bowen was a 
sensible woman,’’ remarked Mrs. Gerry to Mrs. 
Toby, who was taking a sociable tea with her ; 
‘* but the way she’s been going on lately! Did 
you hear that she makes a sittin’-room of her 
parlor, this winter ?”’ 

** You don’t say so! 
dren come in, too, all hours of the day.’ 
I guess her furniture ’ll look 
well, by spring, don’t you? Mary Jane, Mary 
Jane! Don’t you hear me? Come right here, 
this minute. March out to the kitchen, both 
of you, and don’t let me hear another word to- 
night! My, how troublesome children are, 
Mrs. Toby! Just half the time, I can’t hear 
myself think. Yes, ain’t it queer about Mrs. 


Does she let them chil- 


, 


** So it seems. 


Bowen ?”’ 

‘* He’s doing first rate, Toby says.” 

‘* Well, I s’pose he is; but not a great sight 
better than his neighbors.’’ And Mrs. Gerry re- 
flected complacently on the recent addition to 
her husband’s lumber yard. 
place, and ’most everybody’s business is doing 


‘It’s a growing 


well.”’ 
‘*Except Toby’s, seems to me.’’ And the 


tired-looking woman sighed. ‘‘It does seem 


to me he has the worst luck.” 

‘* You know Mrs. Bowen took her spare bed- 
room for the old lady, two years ago.’’ Mrs. 
Gerry was too much absorbed in her theme to 
play the consoler. ‘ Of course that made more 
or less tracking over the parlor floor; so, last 
year, she got a drugget for it, and this year she’s 
found out—there goes Sam. Sam, Sam! Come 
back and shut the door.” 

The half-grown boy that had passed through 


the room a moment before, came back sulkily. 
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** What do you want ?’’ 

‘¢T want you to shut the door after you, and 
don’t go tracking through the house that way. 
Where’s Albert? What were you doing up 
garret ?” 

‘That ’s my business,’’ answered the boy, in 
the same unfilial tone, ‘‘as long as I ain’t in 
your way. Al’s gone to the Vigilant meeting, 
and I’m going too. Tell pa Mr. Waterman says 
he can send in his bill again next week.’’ And 
a slam of the two doors that lay between the 
sitting-room and the street announced his de- 
parture. 

**O dear !’’ sighed Mrs. Gerry. ‘‘ I do believe 
there never was such children as mine. Mary 
Jane and Sarah’s as wild as two hawks, and 
Why, the 
night Tremper’s soap factory burnt down, I 
Both of them there till 
daylight, and their father gone to Hornellsville. 
To be sure, I’m thankful to have them out of 
Your children are all 


those boys go to every fire in town. 


never closed my eyes. 


the house, generally. 
little, Mrs. Toby, and you’ve no idea what a 
Whittling 


and hammering from morning till night, and 


state such boys keep the house in. 
whistling and shouting. It’s enough to make 
people distracted. What was I saying about 
Mrs. Bowen ?—oh, using her parlor.’’ 

**T don’t see how folks can afford to keep so 
many fires,’’ said Mrs. Toby, edging up a little 
nearer to the dull stove. 

**Oh, that’s what made her use the parlor. 
She finds that big stove heats the sitting-room 
enough for meals, and keeps the old lady’s 
room comfortable, too, except the coldest of 


weather. They don’t let it go out, day nor 
night. I don’t see what’s the matter with our 


lamp. Just wait a minute, Mrs. Toby; I’ll 
pick it up a little. 


7? 


Seems to me the oil gets 
worse and worse. 

There was no complaint to be made of Mrs. 
Bowen’s lamp, that evening—of either of her 
lamps, we should have said, for there were two 
upon the table, reflecting almost as much light 
as they gave, they were so brightly polished. 
The table had been rolled in from the sitting- 
room, and was only cherry, it is true, but it was 
covered by a large cloth, blue and crimson, that 
would ‘‘wash equal to new.’’? Mrs. Bowen’s 
spool-basket stood near the lamps, and she 
seemed to enjoy her sewing, as she looked up 
around the room, and back again to her stitch- 
ing with renewed industry. A cheerful fire was 
glowing in the open stove, and Kate, on the 
other side of the table, was so occupied with 
her crochet-needle and the printed pattern be- 
fore her, that she had no time to talk. 








Presently, the door from the dining-room to 
the kitchen ‘‘ opened hard,’’ and John, a bright- 
looking boy of twelve, came in boisterously. 

‘Gently, gently, my son; and what hair! 
Not fit for the parlor, that’s certain, or those 
hands, either.” So the lad disappeared for a 
time, and came back more quietly, in parlor 
order. 

‘*Where’s my ‘Harper’? Kate, have you 

Mother, Kate always—”’ 
And a magazine-cover of a 


my ‘ Harper’ again? 

‘*No, I haven’t.”’ 
very different shade of yellow was exhibited. 
**T’ve just got what belongs to me—the ‘ Lady’s 
Book.’ ”’ 

‘*There’s your ‘Harper’ under grandma’s 
‘Observer.’ Don’t go too fast, John. How 
about lessons, though ?’’ 

“Oh, it’s Friday night, and we’ve got all 
day to-morrow to learn them.”’ 

‘*Too much time is worse than too little; I 
used to find that out. I can remember when I 
went to school.”’ 

**Isn’t it funny to think mother ever went to 
school ?”’ said Kate, pausing, with her finger on 
her place in the tidy receipt. 

‘*Reai funny. I guess she always had first 
rate lessons. Father says she always does 
Well he does, mother! 


I heard him tell Mr. Gerry so, at the store, when 


everything about right. 


they were talking about taking the magazines.”’ 

A glow filled Mrs. Bowen’s heart. What can 
give greater happiness than the confidence of a 
husband and the fond praises of a child? 

‘* Well, about the lessons. I used to put off 
mine just that way, and they would be hanging 
over me all through Saturday, and Sunday, 
too, for that matter, so that I never really en- 
joyed anything. Our teacher used to say that 
she always had worse lessons on Monday than 
any other day in the week.” 

‘*O dear !’’—and the crochet-needle was laid 
down fretfully—‘‘I never shall get this done 
before Christmas.”’ 

‘*T should think you might just let me finish 
And John went on finding his 
**T had to go to bed 
It’s all 


See! there’s 


this one thing.”’ 
place in the magazine. 
right in the middle of it, last night. 
about Robinson Crusoe’s island. 
pictures of everything.’’ 

‘*You know theagreement,”’’ said Mrs. Bowen, 
quietly ; and, after a few more lingering looks, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing them both 
subside into their school-books, their attention 
quickened by the desire to get back to more 
agreeable employment. 

A quiet hour passed. Mrs. Bowen’s needle 
flew along rapidly ; the two brown curly heads 
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bent studiously over the open books; grand- 
mother’s distinct breathing, as she fell asleep 
on the settee in her own room, was distinct in 
the stillness. 

A long, low whistle was heard under the 
window, presently. Johnny's head came up, 
and he listened for a moment, then all was still 
acain. Once more the signal sounded, so pro- 
longed that John started and hurried for the 
door. 

‘** What is it, John ?’’ 

A look half eagerness and half annoyance 
pa sed over the boy ’s face. It’s Al Gerry, I 


expect, mother. He offered to stop for me to- 


night. 
‘*Ask him in, my son.’? And Mrs. Bowen 


e) 


went on with her work. 
‘‘Where’s my cap? I don’t believe he’ll 
come in, though.”’ 
‘No, he says he can’t,’’ said John, after a 
Al; it’s 
I don’t believe I can 


parley at the hall door. ‘‘Come in, 
only mother and Kate. 
go; I didn’t say a word to father about it—I 
forgot.’’ 


‘Teaze your mother, then; she’ll let you 


off,’’ whispered the awkward, shamefaced boy. 
‘Come along, if you ’re coming.”’ 

‘Ask Alfred if he won’t come in and stay 
here this evening,’’ said Mrs. Bowen, rising 
and going out into the hall. ‘** Where were 
you going, boys r 

‘* Tell her round the corner,’’ whispered the 
visitor again, slinking as far out of sight as 
possible, but seeing the bright, cheerful-look- 
ing room, nevertheless, and thinking how good 
the fire looked. 

‘“We were going round to see the new engine, 
mother, round to the engine-house. They say 
she’s a beauty, and they are going to have 
erackers and cheese, and things.”’ 

‘*Oh, a treat,’’ said Mrs. Bowen, pleasantly. 
‘‘Tell Alfred he shall have some nuts and 
apples, if hell come in. I think our parlor is 
1 great deal pleasauter than a cold engine- 
house.”’ 

‘‘That ’s a fact.” 
thrust his hands in his pockets, as the cold 


And John shivered and 


wind rushed in. ‘* La, come in, Al; mother 
won't eat you up, and I'll show you the great- 
est lot of pictures, all about Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island. I guess I don’t care about going, any 
how’’—for there was an enchanting contrast 
between the cheerful room and the dark, cold 
street, at that moment. 

‘You ’re real mean; mut- 
tered the lad. 


you again.”’ 


you promised,”’ 
**Catch me coming round for 


And he closed the parley by an 


abrupt leap off the front steps to the pavement, 
darting away round the corner. 

Good management had spared Mrs. Bowen 
the necessity of forbidding the expedition, and 
there was no ill-will between mother and child 
to cloud the evening. 

The lessons were finished, but cracking a dish 
of nuts in the dining-room had suspended the 
exploration of Juan Fernandez for the present, 
and Kate had rubbed the Spitzenbergs until 
their red cheeks shone invitingly, by the time 
it was accomplished. 

** Now, if father would only come in!’’ the 
young handmaiden said, as she brought the 
plates from the closet. ‘‘ Don’t it look real 
cozy ?”’ 

‘TI guess Al wishes he’d stayed, by this 
And John helped his mother gene- 
The men like to 
have us boys praise the machine, and ‘ bet’ it 


time.”’ 
rously. ‘I know how it is. 
will beat the other, and pat us on the back, 
and say, ‘Just see, now, he knows! La, the 
**Gvody’’ can’t begin to come to tea!’ And 
then, after awhile, they get to drinking, and 
smoking, and telling funny stories—the kind 
you don’t like, you know, mother’’—for John 
did not think it proper to explain any further 
before his sister. 

**T hope the boys go off, then ?”’ 

**O no, they don’t always ; that is, they hang 
around and hang around, and get a drink, and 
I know.”’ 

It was rather an indiscreet revelation for 
Master John, providing that he had not re- 


the ends of the cigars. 


nounced the engine-house altogether. 

**T think Al Gerry ’s real hateful,”’ said Kate. 
‘There ’s grandma awake; here, let me hide 
my tidy, mother, or she ‘ll find out it’s for her. 
Never mind, I know my lessons now, and I can 
work a whole hour on it to-morrow. Here’s 
your chair, grandma.’’ And she helped to in- 
stal Mother Bowen in the parlor rocking-chair 
with much more alacrity than she would once 
have shown in her service. But ‘‘ grandma’’ 
had come out wonderfully in the last two years ; 
bodily comfort had softened the repining, dis- 
contented spirit; and their mother’s constant 
example of attention to her wants had gone 
much further than precept. 

‘* What d’ye say about them Gerrys?’’ in- 
quired the old lady, in rather an elevated tone 
of voice. ‘‘I heard you say something or 
‘nother about them, hey ?’’ 

‘*T said Ithoucht Al Gerry was real hateful. 
Well, he is, mother ; 
teazes us the minute we begin to play nicely. 


you ought to see how he 
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I wish I didn’t have to go with the Gerry girls, 
anyhow ; I don’t like ’em.”’ 

‘*Why?” said Mother Bowen; “they ’re as 
good as you be.”’ 

‘* No, they ain’t,’’ said Kate, stoutly. ‘‘ They 
never know their lessons, and they ’re always 
running and racing through the street; ain’t 
they, John ?’”’ 

John was too much occupied for words, but 
he gave a decided nod in the affirmative. 

** Their clothes is good enough’’—and grand- 
ma drew forth the blue handkerchief. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter’n yours. I saw ’em last Sunday going 
home from church; they had on silk frocks, 
and their ma had one, too, that J never saw 
afore, aud a muff. Why don’t you dress Kate 
more, ’Liza? She’s getting to be a pretty big 
girl; folks won’t care about going with her.”’ 

“That wouldn’t hurt my feelings, mother, 
not one bit. I don’t care about her going out 
much. 
goes anywhere, 


Lucy Allen comes here more than she 
I guess, and our minister’s 
daughter is good company enough. I wonder 
who’s with father; here he comes, talking to 


some one. Kate, get a chair; Johnny, open 


the door, so your father can see.”’ 

‘*My, how comfortable you do look!’’ And 
Mr. Gerry, who loved his ease, stepped in, in 
advance of his host, rubbing his hands, and 
pausing a little as the bright light met his eyes. 
‘*T wasn’t going to come in at first; I thought 
you must be having company, it looked so 
You don’t go in for economy, do 
And though he enjoyed 


light in here. 
you, Mrs. Bowen ?’’ 
his neighbor’s luxurious living, he thought it 
was ‘“‘lucky’”’ he had such a careful, saving 
wife at home. Such a fire, and two lights every 
night, would soon ‘‘ eat a hole,’’ as he expressed 
it, into the year’s accumulations. 

‘We goin for being comfortable.”?” And Mr. 
30wen, who was now a pretty thorough convert 
to his wife’s heretical doctrines, drew off his 
boots in the hall, and set his feet into the slip- 
pers Kate brought to him. ‘Slippers and all, 
you see’’—and he held up one foot and then 
the other. ‘My little girl did those, every 
stitch—didn’t you, Katie ’—out of that ‘ Lady’s 
Book,’ or whatever that comes with Johnny’s 
‘Harper.’ Well, Johnny, how about Robinson 
Crusoe ?’’ 

‘* Well, some folks saves, and some folks 
spends,’’ said Mr. Gerry, helping himself to a 
Spitzenberg, and attacking it without knife or 


plate. ‘I feel it my duty to lay up for my 
children. That’s the good old way, isn’t it, 
Mrs. Bowen?”’ 


‘**That’s what his father and I did’’—and 





the old lady sat up straighter with the reflec- 
tion. ‘‘ Don’no where he ’d have got his start, 
if we hadn’t.”’ 

‘True enough, mother; but it is not neces- 
sary for me to be quite so saving, you know, 
because I had the start. I can afford to live 
different, and times are better. 

‘Don’t you think, Mr. Gerry,’”’ said Mrs. 
Bowen, picturing poor Al in the smoky engine- 


? 


house, exposed to moral contagion, “it’s just 
asa well to spend a little to teach children how 
to make a good use of what they will have.” 
‘‘T hav’n’t got no pride about me, I believe. 
What was good enough for me is good enough 
for my children. Common school education, 
and good figuring, that ’s about all they want.”’ 
Mr. Gerry began to think it was his duty to 
bring his old neighbors down a peg or two, they 
were getting sosetup. ‘If you want to make 
your children gentee/, you're doing it.” 
‘*No, that isn’t the word, exactly. 
to bring them up so that they’li never be 


I want 


ashamed, no matter what company they are in; 
and encouraging them to read and find out 


about the world, and what’s going on in it, is 
one way to help it along.”’ 

‘*Give ’em plenty of money, and they ’ll get 
Hickory nuts are high this 
year, ain’t they? That’ll do, Johnny; but 
you seem to have about all that’s going. Now, 
to be real candid, Mrs. Bowen, don’t you think 


along fast enough ! 


you could get along with one light, and just 
half that fire? My wife would.’’ And, unaware 
of the real impertinence of the speech, Mr. 
Gerry looked around triumphantly. 

** How are Mrs. Gerry’s eyes ?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Bowen, so gravely, that her husband looked up 
from his nuts to see if she had understood the 
implication of wastefulness. ‘‘I heard they 
troubled her again.” 

‘Well, they do, considerably. The doctor 
says she’s strained them somehow, and she 
mustn’t use them much. She’s had to hire a 
good deal of sewing this fall, and it’s put her 
out, for she likes to save about as well as I do.”’ 

‘*T always told Mrs. Gerry she sewed with 
too little light, evenings ; I strained my eyes 
that way myself, when I was a girl and lived 
with Aunt Peck. Oh! Couldn’t I get along 
with one lamp? Wasn’t that what you asked 
me? I don’t think I could, sewing on John’s 
clothes ; black work at night is so bad for the 
eyes.”’ 

‘* Well, I guess I must be going. How well 
your ma looks. Hav’n’t had so much rheuma- 
tism this year, have you, Mrs. Bowen ?”’ 

The old lady nodded her head sagaciously. 
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She had been trying very hard to keep up with 
the conversation, but only a word now and then 
had reached her. 

‘*No, 1’m as spry as a young girl, now. The 
house is so warm all over, we don’t none of us 
ketch cold. Hain’t had a doctor inside of it all 
winter, have we, ’Liza? It’s a wonderful 
stove for giving out heat; and, keeping all the 
doors open, we don’t have but this one fire out 
of the kitchen. 

‘Oh, sit down now; don’t be going just yet,” 
said Mr. Bowen, as his friend made a decided 
move for his hat. ‘It’s early, only just half 
] tat nine 

‘Yes, I believe I must be going; Mrs. Toby’s 
at our house to tea, and I ‘ll have to walk home 
with her, as her husband ’s gone to New York. 
Them boys of mine is never to be found of an 


evenbiny. 


Mother Bowen glided pea efully down the 
quiet current of her sheltered life, and fell 
asleep at last in the pleasant room, which she 


had come to call ** The Chamber of Peace.’’ It 


was a spare bed-room once more; but it was 
brightened forever after by the recollection of 
her grateful acknowledgment, at the last, of 
the many cares and attentions she had been 


surrounded with. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowen liked quiet now, when 
evening came, and established themselves more 
frequently in the sitting room, leaving the par- 
lor to the young people. Lucy Allen, the min- 
ister’s daughter, came in very often, for she 
was engaged to Jolin, and they were to be mar- 
ried as soon as his first year’s partnership with 
his father had expired. All the young people 
liked to come to Mrs. Bowen’s, and to borrow 
the new books and magazines they were sure 
to find there, and, at the Sewing Socie ty, Kate 
was the one appealed to in any discussion about 


plain as well as fancy work. Her own work- 


basket was pretty full, too, for there were whole 
pieces of cotton and linen cut out and piled 
away in the empty drawers of the spare bed- 
room. Young Dunbar’s saddle horse, and dogs, 


and flute had been brought into requisition for 


Miss Kate’s service uselessly, to the great won- 


der and envy of Miss Green, the lawyer’s 


daughter, who would have said ‘* Yes,”’ with 
half the besieging, to so many thousands a 
vear. Kate had said *‘ Yes’’ to a much poorer 
ian, and probably never would ride in her own 
carriage, but her father and mother were satis- 
fied. Mr. Allen said he had a noble head and 


heart, and as to family, it was all that could be 


asked. 











Mrs. Gerry came over to see if it could really 
be true, when she heard that Kate was engaged 
to ‘‘that young Arnold, who was boarding with 
his mother at the Plumville House, last sum- 
mer.’’ 

‘‘Mary Jane heard it at the dressmaker’s, 
last night,’’ said Mrs. Gerry, ‘‘and I put on 
my bonnet the first thing this morning, and 
run right over. It didn’t seem possible. Why, 
I heard his mother only just had enough to 
live on, and he hadn’t got fairly started yet.’’ 

‘*Mr. Bowen thought he might as well give 
them a start as to have all the wear and worry 
of along engagement. We sha’n’t need a great 
deal ourselves, with John married and Katie 
gone, so her father thought she might as well 
have part of what was coming now.’’ 

‘* Well, well, I only hope it’ll turn out all 
right’’—and Mrs. Gerry drew along sigh; ‘but 
my experience ain’t very encouraging. Itseems 
to me that we haven’t had anything but trouble 
since the children began to grow up, after all 
our working, and working, and slaving for them, 
There ’s Sam—you know how he went off, be- 
cause his father wouldn’t take money right out 
and out, and set him up in business—I don’t 
suppose we shall ever see him again; and Al 
doesn’t seem to get along very well, somehow, 
I don’t know why.”’ 

Mrs. Bowen knew, and all Plumville knew, 
that his idle, dissipated habits were what re- 
turned him a burden on his father from every- 
thing he attempted to do; but she thought 
silence the truest sympathy on this point of 
her old friend’s domestic troubles. 

‘* Besides all we have to do for Sarah and 
her husband. She wou/d have him, you know— 1 
you might as well try to stop the ocean—and 
there she is, with poor health and two little 
children, and he off spreeing round the country 
half the time.’’ 

‘*You have Mary Jane, though,’’ Mrs. Bowen 
said as pleasantly as she could, for it seemed 
very hard to have nothing bright to turn to, 
with all Mrs. Gerry’s lifelong self-denial and 
hard work. 

‘* Yes, but she ain’t much help. All she cares 
about is being dressed up and parading the 
streets. Why, that silk dress of hers and vel- 
Just 


vet cloak cost more than fifty dollars! 
think of it! when I wore my brown merino 
eight winters, and it only cost me ten dollars 
to begin with, fringe and all! She doesn’t 
seem to get invited round much, though; I 
don’t see how in the world it is. Some folks’ 


children seem to turn out well, and some don’t, 





It’s all luck, anyhow.’’ 














ACTING CHARADE, 





She could not see, poor soul, but her shut-up 
parlor and empty guest-room were daily wit- | 
nesses against her, though they still preserved | 


the faded remnant of their ancient splendors, 
and Mrs. Bowen’s had been refurnished years 


before. 


ACTING CHARADE.—MASTER-PIECE, 


BY 8. 


Characters. 


Groror Curtis, @ young artist. 
Ne.iuie Curtis, George's sister. 
Harry Howe t, in love with Nellie. 
Titty Jon ES, a ¢ olored servant. 


MASTER- 


Scexze 1.—Artist’s studio. An easel with a picture 


uponit. Pictures and books scattered on a table. 


Enter Grorce, holding an open letter. 


George. That is the twenty-third application 
A pretty task 
that she will 


be at home to-day, and wishes me to have an 


I have refused this morning! 
Nellie has given me. She writes 
eflicient servant ready for her. I advertised, 
but such 

! Yeta 


I will accept the 


thinking the request simple enough, 
a set as have called here this morning 
servant I must find, to-day. 
next one, be she black or white, stupid or wise. 
Now to see 


(A knoe k at the door. ) Come in. 


what is destined for Nellie’s servant! Come in, 


I say! 
Enter Titry. 


Tilly (courtesying). Sarvent, massa! 

George. Have you called in answer to the ad- 
vertisement in to-day’s Ledger? 

Tiily (courtesying again). Dat ar’s atrue fac’, 
for sure, massa! Icum to’ply for dat ar place, 
true ’nuff. 

George (looking at the letter). What are your 
qualifications ? 

Tilly. Dun’no, massa. Neber heard tell of 
dem ar. 

George (aside). 
What can you do? 

Tilly. ’Spee’s dis chile make massacomfo’ble! 


Do all de work dis 


Ilere’s a case 


! (Aloud.) 


I does eberyt’ing a’most. 
yere house, sartin. 
George. Are you an efficient cook ? 
Tilly. Bress you, massa, dis chile cook fish, 
for sure. Cook eberyt’ing, corn dodgers, pies, 


all sorts of cookin’, "deed now, I kin! Is massa 


*speciallumly fond of fish ? 


George. Can you wait? 


ANNIE FROST, 


Tilly. ’Pends on how long, massa. Dis yere 
chile wants a place mighty bad, ’deed now she 
does! ’Spects you and I'll jest persactly suit, 
massa ! 

George (looking at the letter). What a string 
of qualifications Nellie requires! ( To Tilly.) 
Can you wait on table? 
massa ! 


Tilly. Sakes a massy, Did yer mean 


datar? (Laughing). Don’t mean no disrespect, 
‘ ‘ ] 


Ki! yi! My 


land, wassa, dis gal kin do eberyt’ing, serub 


massa. guess dis gal kin wait. 


most scrub dis yere house frou inter holes, and 


| 


wash all de clothes till dey all shiny clean, do 


all de work in gineral : dis chile ain’t ’fraid of 


work, nohow ! Neber hab rout, nor rheuma- 
tiz, nor nuramsey, neber hab nuffin, ‘Spects 
you better take dis gal, massa! 

George. Where have you live d ? 

Tilly. Well, round ’bout, massa. 

George. But where ? 

Tilly. Well, ’mong quality folks. Neber 
libed wid none of your poor white trash. ’Clare 


to gracious, can’t "member all dare names. 
George. But where were you brought up ? 
Tilly. 

neber had no broughten up. 

self, ’deed I did! 

What is your name? 


’Fore goodness, massa, dis yere chile 


Come up my- 
George. 
Tilly. Glorianny Sophiy Julianny Sophonisby 

Animary Pertilda Jones. 

No more! 

Dat ar’s all, massa. 


tre rae. 

Tilly. 
calls me Tilly, for short. 

George (aside). I said I’d take the next one. 
(Aloud.) You may stay, Matilda. Your mistress 


Mostways dey 


will be at home to-day. 
Tilly. 


yere time 


Ki! 


yi! tinks you my missus all dis 
! You bin got pretty lilly wife ? 

George. No, my sister is your mistress ; I am 
your master. 

Tiliy. S’pecs I knowed dat ar’! What’ll I 
do fustus, massa ? 

George. You will find the marketing on the 
kitchen 
o'clock. 

Tiliy. You find dis gal de 


diennes, and she ’ll make good dinners, ‘deed, 


table. Have dinner ready by two 


‘ore. 


I’se gwine. 
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now, she will. Sarvent, massa. (Courtesies 
and exit.) 

George. So, that is settled! Now for my 
great picture. Ah, that I could claim the title 
of master from the world as easily as from this 
poor girl!—to add new lustre to the glorious 
art by my pencil, and send my name down to 
posterity with that of Rubens and Titian! I 
will! No labor shall discotrage me, no study 
daunt me, till I stand master among my fellow- 
Raphael, Angelo, Murillo, look to your 

I will spend life in the endeavor to 


artists. 
laurels ! 
rival you! (Begins to paint.) 

[ Curtain falls. 


PIECE (PEACE). 


Scene 2, same as Scene 1.—Newuie walking up 


and down. 
Nellie. 


does not take so long to ask George that simple 


Will Harry never come? Surely, it 
question, ‘‘Can I marry your sister Nellie?” 
Yet they have been closeted together for two 
mortal hours. J’ve half a mind to listen at 
Won't I torment Harry when he 
He is getting entirely too conceited 


the door. 
does come! 
because I let him see I loved him, yesterday 
morning, and I’ll just take the nonsense out 
of him. My husband may, perhaps, rule me, 
but he sha’n’t do it till we come home from 
church, that’s certain. 
to pay Harry for keeping George so long. He 


I have a good chance 


went to Miss Smith’s ball, last evening, when I 
couldn’t go, and paid desperate attention to a 
Mrs. Leslie all the evening. Pretty conduct! 
( Looks at her watch.) 


Two hours and ten minutes! Hark! there he 


Oh, will he never come! 


is! It will never do to let him see my anxiety. 
( Sits down.) 


Enter Harry. 

Harry. Dear Nellie, are you there ? 

Nellie (coolly). Are you back again already ? 

Harry. Already 
age (tenderly) away from you. 

Nellie (taking up a book). What were you 
talking about’ National affairs ? 

Jlarry (astonished). Why, have you forgotten 


! The time has seemed an 


that, yesterday, you gave me permission to ask 
your brother’s consent to our marriage ? 


Nellie (carelessly). Did I? 


Hlarry. Why, of course you did! Why, 
Nellie— 
Nellie. Gentlemen generally address me as 


Miss Curtis, Mr. Howell. 
Harry. Miss Curtis! Mr. Howell! Why, Nell! 
Nellie. Miss Curtis, sir, if you please. 


Harry. But I don’t please. I ain’t at all 
pleased; I’m very much displeased. What 
have I done since yesterday morning to change 
you so? 

Nellie. Done? 

Harry. Yes, what have I done, Nellie? 

Nellie. Miss Curtis. 

Harry (passionately). Oh, confound it all! 

Nellie (rising). Mr. Howell, if you wish to 
swear, I'll leave the room. 


Harry. Swear? It is enough to make a saint 
swear! Didn’t you promise to be my wife, 


yesterday morning ? 

Nellie (carelessly). Did 1? I have really quite 
forgotten. 

Harry. Forgotten! Perfidious girl! I see it 
all! You wished to trifle with an honest love, 
to break a true heart. I will leave you! May 
you never feel as Ido now! I forgive you. 

Nellie. Don’t be dramatic, or I shall laugh. 

Hfarry. Dramatic! Oh, Nellie, what have I 
done? DoT not idolize you, love you beyond 
expression ? 

Nellie. Do you? 

Harry. Shall I swear it? 
tempts to take her hand.) 

Nellie. Mr. Howell, do not be dramatic. 

Harry (furiously). You have no heart—no 


(At- 


Darling— 


feeling ? 

Nellie. Ah, indeed! Then, perhaps, you had 
better seek a wife who has both—Mrs. Leslie, 
for instance. 

Harry. Mrs. Leslie! Jealous! (Bursts out 
laughing.) Mrs. Leslie. Oh, that’s too rich! 

Nellie. I can’t see the joke. 

Harry (still laughing). So you think Mrs. 
Leslie would suit me? She is a lovely woman, 
I know, but— 0 dear, I shall die laughing! 

Nellie (provoked). What is there so funny in 
your perfidy ? 

Harry. Perfidy! Don’t be dramatic, Nell. 

Nellie (walking to the door). Good-morning, 
Mr. Howell. 

Harry (stopping her). No, no, don’t go; I'll 
tell you all about it. Why, Nellie, Mrs. Leslie 
is my sister. You have heard me speak of 
Laura? 

Nellie. Your sister? 

Harry. Yes. I took her to Miss Smith’s, to 
introduce her to you. Now, darling, don’t let’s 
quarrel any more. You don’t let me have any 
peace. 

Nellie. Well, as she was your sister— 

Harry. Kiss me, to make up, and I'll tell 
you what George said. (Attempts to kiss her.) 

Nellie (holding out her hand). My note of hand 
will do for a peace-offering. 
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Harry (kissing her hand). Now for George. 
(Offers Nellie a chair. They sit.) Perhaps you 
would like to know what your brother said. 

Nellie. Upon what subject ? 

Harry (aside). Provoking little witch! Will 
(Aloud.) The 
subject of our marriage, to be sure. 

Nellie. Well, what did he say? 

Harry. 


an artist; that I must give up law, and study 


she never cease tormenting me ? 


He said he wished his sister to marry 


painting with him, and when I could paint a 
perfect portrait of you, and so prove my skill, 
I should have your hand as my reward. For- 
tunately, I can draw pretty well. 

Nellie. Study here! That will be delightful. 
Ahem! I don’t mean that; I— 

Harry. Yes, you do. Oh, Nell, why won’t 
you let me see you love me? 

Nellie. Are you sure I do? 

Harry. Why, did you not promise to be my 
wife ? 

Nellie (quietly). Well, one must marry some- 
body, I suppose, and I had as lief marry you 
as anybody else. 

Harry (rising, provoked). Thank you! Really, 
your enthusiasm is quite refreshing. 


Enter GEorGeE. 
George. Well, Harry, when will you com- 
mence a piece of painting? Hey-dey! pout- 
ing ! 


You are always fighting. 


Are you and Nell quarrelling again? 
Can’t you make 
love in peace ? 

Harry. I ain’t quarrelling. 


Nellie. 


Ge orde. 


Nor I, I am sure. 
Oh, then, Iwas mistaken. I am very 
glad my services are not required to keep the 
peace. Shake hands and run off, for I want to 
paint. 

(Harry holds out his hand to Nellie. 


takes it. 


After a 
moment's hesitation, she Harry throws 
his arm round he Pre and they go out.) 

Ge orge (looking after them). How odd it is! 


They love each other—that 


is evident; yet 
they quarrel all the time. I will stay a bache- 
lor, for, once admit a woman to your heart, 


and farewell to all peace. { Curtain falls. 


MASTERPIECE, 


Scene 3, same as Scenes 1 and 2.—A large pic- 
ture-frame, empty, with a dark bac kground, stands 
facing the audience i. 
in front of the Sram . 


HARRY arranging a table 


Hlarry. What a capital idea that was of Nel- 


lie’s! Finding my portrait was a miserable 
failure, she proposed to stand herself in the 
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frame, and so deceive George into the belief 
that my portrait was a perfect likeness, indeed. 
We appointed this evening for the exhibition, 
in order to have gaslight instead of sunlight 
to examine it by. 


Enter NEw I1z. 


Nellie. Well, is your frame all ready? I am 
afraid I shall laugh; but I think I can manage 
George, even if he does discover the cheat. 
His own picture has just come home again from 
the Academy with many commendations, so he 
is in a good humor. 

Harry. Is that his picture in the great box 
in the entry ? 

Nellie. Yes. 
It is his masterpiece, and he may well be proud 


He has just taken the cover off. 


of it. 

Harry. Did it draw a prize ? 

Nellie. The prizes will not be awarded till 
to-day, but we shall know this evening. 

Harry. Come, Nellie, step into the frame. I 
(Nellie 
Turn your face a little 


ain all impatience to try our scheme. 
stands in the Jrame.) So. 
Perfect ! 
Lower the gas a little. (Harry lowers 
Quick! for I shall 
(Exit Harry.) I 


Hark! some one is 


this way. 

Nellie. 
the light.) 
soon tire of standing here. 


Now call George. 


hope he won't stay long. 


coming. 
Enter GrorGe. 


Oh, I am 
all impatience to hear from the judges their 
( Sees Ne llie ») Ah! 


I never dreamed he could paint 


George. My picture is uninjured. 


opinion. Harry’s picture ! 
I am amazed! 
like that. Paint! 
breathe! He has 
Heigh-ho! I shall miss my little sunbeam of a 


why, it seems fairly to 


indeed won his reward. 
Even this picture will not console me. 
This is 


I must find Harry, and 


sister ! 
It seems almost as if it could speak! 
indeed a masterpiece. 
(Erit.) 


that is over ! 


congratulate him. 
Ne llie . So ! 
back ! 


Ah! he is coming 
I must not move yet! 
Enter Tinuy. 


Tilly (crying). O lor! oh, I’s a missible nig 
Marse George ’Il half kill me, 


ger, ‘deed I is! 
’deed he will ! Oh, 
Ki! yi! dat ar Miss Nellie, for sure. 


is orful nateral, follers dis chile all 


my stars! (Sees pictures.) 
Dem eye 
round. 
(Be gins to cry again.) Oh, what will Mar 
George say bout dat ar picter ? 

Nellie (aside). 
chief is. I’ll have some fun. 
deep voice). Matilda! Matilda! 


I wonder what the new mis- 
(In a hollow, 
Matilda! 
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Tilly (trembling). Oh, sakes a massy! What’s 
dat! 


Nellie. Matilda Jones! 


Tilly. Oh, dat ar picter ’s a talkin’! Oh, I’m 
most skeered to def! Omy! ( Trembles vio- 
lently.) 

Nellie. Matilda Jones, listen to me! 


Tilly. 


dis yere time. 


Oh, Missy Spook, I been li tening all 
(AKneels. 
Missy Spook, let dis yere nigger off, dis time. 
Nellie. 
Tilly. 


ment is dat ar. 


) Oh, if you please, 
Matilda, confess your sins ! 
Oh, Missy Spook, what kind of ’range- 
Oh, my heart ’s a palpitationing 
orful. Oh, dis yere nigger good for sure, all 
her days; you let her go dis yere time. 
Nellie. Why were you troubled just now? 
Tilly. Been frowed stuff all over dat ar picter 
Oh, Missy Spook, don’t look at 
Oh, I most 


in the entry. 
dis yere chile dat ar way, please. 
skeered to def! 

Nellie. Matilda! 

Tilly. Yes, Missy Spook, dat ar’s my name! 
Oh, if you please, 1’s de most fearfulest nigger 


t o jest dis onct 


’maginable. Let me ¢g 
Nellie. Do not interrupt me. 
Tilly. Neber, Missy Spook; wouldn’t do dat 
ar for nuffin. O lor, how dem eyes is rolling. 
Nellie (slowly raising her arm). Matilda, be- 
ware! I know all your most secret thoughts ! 
Tilly. Does yer, 


( Stands up.) 


Missy Spook? Oh, it’s a 
moving. 

(Nellie slou ly steps out of the frame, and, 1 ath 
hoth arma raised, qoes towards Ti ly, who, trem- 
bling, 

7i ly. Oh, let me 
die frightful, for sure! Oh, 
neber did nuffin to nobody, Missy Spook. Oh, 
I skeered to def! 


Nellie Cwaving her arm 


retreats as she advance -) 
Oh, I shall 


chile 


ro dis onct! 


dis yere 


towards door). Go! 
Leave me! 
Tilly. I'll go, ‘deed Iwill! (rit, hastily.) 
Nellie (laughing). How frightened she was. 
I must cover this frame before George returns. 


( Throws a cloth over the frame.) 


Enter Harry. 


Eureka! we’ve won! George has 


Tlarry. 


consented to our marriage. 


Enter Georae. 
Why, Nellie, are you here ? 


been searching the whole house for you. 


I have 


(yeor ge. 


Enter Titty. 
Tilly. If you please, Marse George, I ‘ll ‘fess 
for sure. I bin done spiled dat ar big picter in 


the hall 


| 
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—_ — —— 


(Rushes out.) 
If dem 


George. My masterpiece ! 
Tilly. Dat ar picter’s kivered up. 
ar lovyers knowed what I does, dey’d neber 


(Erit.) 
I forgot poor George's picture. 


stay here, I sart’in sure. 
Nellie. 

it is not entirely ruined, 

Mine, I fear, can never 


I hope 


Harry. I hope not. 
take its place. 


Enter Groner, laughing. 
George. That stupid nigger upset a bucket 
of soapsuds on my picture. Fortunately, no 


harm is done. 


Enter Tinuy with a letter. 
Tilly. Dis yere for you, Marse George. 
George (opening it). Hurrah! the first prize 
for my picture! Admitted by all the judges to 
be a masterpiece ! 
Ne lie . 


George. Harry, you must exhibit yours. It 


Oh, I am so glad! 


will be sure to draw a prize. 

Harry (taking Nellie’s hand). It has drawn a 
prize; and, if those here present will give it 
their praise, I shall surely congratulate myself 
upon having painted a masterpiece. 


{ Curtain falls. 


Position of Characters. 


NELLIE. GEORGE 


TILLY. Harry. 


—_——~+ ooo — 


Beavuty.—Lord Bacon observed justly that 
the best part of beauty is that which a picture 
cannot express. Lord Shaftesbury asserts that 
all beauty is truth. True features make the 
beauty of the face, and true proportions the 
beauty of architecture, as true measure the 
harmony and music. In poetry, which is all 
fable, truth still is the perfection. 

Fontenelle thus daintily compliments the sex 
when he compares women and clocks: the latter 
serve to point out the hours, the former to make 
us forget them. 

There is a magic power in beauty, that all 
confess—a strange witchery that enchants us 
with a potency as irresistible as that of the 
magnet. It is to the moral world what gravi- 
tation is to the physical. 
about in women, and its all-pervading influence, 


It is easier to write 


than to define what it is. 

Women are the poetry of the world, in the 
same sense as the stars are the poetry of heaven. 
Clear, light giving, harmonious, they are the 
terrestrial planets that rule the destinies of 


mankind. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HER OPINION OF WOMEN BOARLERS IN GENERAL. 


Tue autograph of the breakfast-table! I’m 


to be the autograph of my own breakfast- 


don’t beg 


going 


table, gentlemen. If our sex in to 


I’m sure I 


ll be recorded to them ; 


assume responsibilities sometime, 
don’t know when they 
and, for my part, I feel fully equal to the task. 
I trust there will ever be a literary atmosphere 
hanging over this dining-room. Fried onions, 
Mr. Porter, those are fried onions, a very healthy 


breakfast dish, I shall do all that I 
can to promote the discursive tendencies of the 


indeed. 


young gentlemen about me. I’m interested in 


all the leading topies of the day, and nothing 
would give me more glowing satisfaction than 
to see them successfully promoted. I have 
thought of instituting a debating society in the 
house, the questions to be argued while we ’re 
It’s very promotive of digestion to 


What ’s 
And very saving of vittals? 


at meals. 
talk a good deal while you 
that, Mr. Little? 
Well, you do put the queerest construc- 
tion upon my conduct, which I shouldn’t put 


’re eating. 
now, 


up with from some, only I know you’re so full 
of jokes that they just run over without your 
knowing it. What do you think of gastronomy, 
Mr. Greyson? It 
about since Le Mountain went up in his balloon. 


*s a science very much talked 


Gas is taking the place of candles in most cities. 


Dear me! I wish they ’d introduce it into Penny- 


ville! It would have a very imposing effect to 
see the rows of lamps all lit up along Main 
Street, of a dark night. I should love to 


promenade beneath their bewitching intiuence, 
hanging upon the protecting arm of one of the 
Methinks it 
the poetry of my inner nature. 


awaken all 
I should ad- 


Im my bodoor. Do 


sterner sex, would 


mire to have a gas-burner 
last 
that peculiar moment how provoking it was to 
candle? If I 
without 


you recall evening, Mr. Barker, just at 


have to snuff the ’d have been 


I’d 


broke a guitar-string, 


snufing. I 
You 


in this 


you, have let it gone 
I was so put out. 
no need of any gas 

Now, 
or I'll never forgive you. Oh, 


! he! he! 


suppose 


are sure there’s 
> Why so, Mr. Little? 
tell me, 


house you must 
you 
saucy ou—he you wish 
to flatter me! I 
bright—I have been told so, 


are not quite so luminous as all that comes to. 


creature, \ 
my eyes are rather 
so often—but they 

I had application for two new boarders yes- 
terday, but I told them I was full, for 
not have taken them in for 
Why? 


women, 


I would 
ten dollars a week 
Jjecause they were women, 
that! 


board 


apiece. 
young and school-teachers, at 
Didn’t I see 
here as easy as 
Humph ! there 
teacher yet that wasn’t wanting to 
They knew that this was 
that there 
and they thought, 
If they 


h ive 


through their wanting to 


through a pane of glass? 


never was a young lady schoo! 
get married. 
a favorite boarding 


house for gentlemen were several 
eable young men here, 
no doubt, there 
had of had any 


wanted to board 


marriag 
would be fine times. 
modesty, they wouldn't 
there were so 
had 


after them. 
herself 


where 
they 


many 
no protectors, no 
One of 

hand- 
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men, as long as 
father 


them 


nor brother to see 


evidently thought very 
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some. They ain’t the first I’ve turned away. 
Women boarders are a pest and a nuisance. 
You never found anybody that was willing to 
have ’em, though some is obliged to take them, 
that’s I’m 
thankful to say, 7 haven't. 
ingly in the way; their noses are in everything. 


got families to support, which, 


They are everlast- 


If there’s ever a time or an hour when you 
wish they ’d keep their rooms, that’s the very 
minute they choose to leave ’em. They spy 
out everything, and they ’re everywhere. Sup- 
posing them two teachers had a’ come here 
and taken rooms—of what earthly use do you 
to 


Would it have been mine or theirs most, do 


suppose my bodoor would a’ been me? 


you think? Humph! their flounces and their 
curls would fill up every corner; they ’d have 
my guitar, and be breaking the strings, and 
"ors 


until 1 was distracted. 


screaming ‘‘ Sleeping, I dreamed, love,’ 
have not loved lis htly,”’ 
Or, supposing it was a married woman, of course 
she ’d have a ‘‘darling’’—a squalling, angry, 
cross, impudent little thing, with molasses on 
its mouth and dirty fingers, breaking my dishes 
at table, down in the kitchen seven times a 
lay for ‘‘ 


parlor 


a piece,’ and getting grease on my 
His 
allow anything for his board, but he’d eat 


carpet. mother wouldn’t want to 
more than two common-sized men, and she’d 
want the privilege of doing his washing in the 
laundry, and clear-starching her own muslins 
a fortnight. She’d be asking the cook 
all kinds of questions, 

ll the 


celuar, 
after musty pork, or cockroaches, or hashed 


once 
and peeking into the 
and sugar-barrel, and the pantry 
meat; and if she should discover a dead fly 


on the dining-room floor, she’d have cramps 
in her stomach and lose her appetite for a 
My girl would have to trot to the 


door to let in all her callers, and if I’d any 


month. 


company myself, she’d be sure to drop in and 
make herself agreeable as long as they stayed; 


and about once a week she’d have her three 


sisters, or her father and mother, or her dear 
Cousin John to tea, always, of when 


the table 


course, 


crowded. Ihate and I despise 


was 
! off than I am now 
I’d 
ruther bleach bunnits and live in a brimstun- 


1 


" m™m 


I’ll have to be worse 
before I take women boarders for a living. 


irrel, like old Diagonal in his tub! 


Speaking of bunnits puts you in mind to 
k the meaning of that shadow of one you 
on my sign-board? Ahem! you must 
know, Mr. Greyson, what, being a new-comer, 


you were not aware of, that a relative of mine 
i millenary business, and, as I 
I thought it 


was once in the 


had the sign ali 


eady constructed, 
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an excellent piece of economy to have it re- 


painted for my present occupation; but the 
painter hasn’t put on enough coats, or else 
it’s struck through. 

Why do I say 
Oh, Mr. Little, you ’re enough to puzzle an in- 
experienced person like myself. If it wasn’t 
for those black eyes of yours—but a woman 


‘*Single gentlemen preferred ?”’ 


can never be offended long, with them smiling 
Of if a man 
wasn’t a single gentleman, he'd be married; 


her into good-nature. course, 
and if he was married, he would have a wife, 
and would be wanting to get her boarded, too, 
and I’ve just expressed my sentiments upon 
that subject. That’s the reason, the only reason. 
I could 


Single gentlemen are 


My breast is innocent of any other. 
have no other motive. 
quiet and nice, and pay their board-bill with- 
out quarrelling. They are never in the way. 
I’d ruther they ’d be about than not. 

It’s a pleasure to me to do a favor to one of 
the opposite sex who has no mother or sister 
to go to when he wants advice or sympathy. 
To bathe the aching brow ; to whisper consola- 
tion to the drooping spirits ; to pillow the weary 
head, so to speak in a figurative sense; to 
cling like the ivy to the oak. How beautiful 
is woman’s mission! Gentlemen, if you suf- 
fer, let me know. 

More milk, did you say? There isn’t an- 
other drop in the pitcher. I don’t know what 
becomes of it, unless that girl throws it away. 
I take three pints a day, stiddy, and that, for 
a family of nine persons, ought to do. Will I 
ask Bridget to bring in some more fish? There’s 
no more broiled, Mr. Porter. J’ve known half 
a mackerel to furnish the table for eight per- 
sons; but we had a whole one this morning, 
and hash besides. I guess Bridget got it too 
fresh. 

What’s become of Miss Adams? She prefers 
to take her meais by herself, I presume, since 
she insists upon doing it. But you’ll see her 
this evening ; which reminds me, gentlemen— 
stop a moment, Mr. Greyson, if you’ll be so 
good—which reminds me to say that I shall ex- 
pect you all to consider yourselves engaged to 
me—for this evening, I mean. Oh, Mr. Little! 
he! he! he! of course, I didn’t mean that! I 
am going to give a party—not avery large one, 
but most of the aristocracy of Pennyville will 
be invited—in honor of my birthday. This is 
my birth-day, gentlemen; but I’ll not expect 
your congratulations until this evening. How 
many strokes of the lash am I entitled to? Oh, 
Mr. Little! get out! get o-u-t! I nerer was sa- 
luted by one of the masculine sex, never! You 
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sha’n’t kiss me! you sha’n’t! I’li die first. 
Mr. Porter, Mr. Greyson, rescue me, oh-h-h! 
Now you needn’t say that, you naughty, naughty 
You were a-trying to kiss me ; you know 
And you’d have made out in a 
Faint 
heart never won fairlady. Seriously now, how 
old am I? ‘Fifty-four !’? Do 
mean to insult me, Mr. Smith, or are you but 
That ’s almost as far 


man! 
you were. 
minute more, if you ’d only kept trying. 


Guess. you 


in jest? ‘‘Seventeen.”’ 
the other way, Mr. Little. 
Yes, Mr. Porter, you’ve guessed it exactly. I’m 


‘* Twenty - five.’’ 


twenty-five to-day. I intend now to lay aside 
all my youthful follies, and behave like one of 
I suppose I may almost 
But I intend to 
A person who has refused 


our older young ladies. 
consider myself an old maid! 
yield gracefully. 
more offers than she is years of age can afford 
to allow herself to be called an old maid. I am 
willing the whole world should know my pre- 
cise age. But I’ll not retain you any longer this 
morning. There ’ll be dinner as usual, to-day, 
but no tea, as I ll have refreshments this eve- 
ning, and will be arranging the tables at that 


time. 


off 


to mar 


(Night.) Well, Dora, the went 
splendidly, Z think. Not an incident 
the The chicken-salad 


’round; but I guess nobody noticed it, as there 


party 


occasion. didn’t go 
was plenty of cold ham, and enough left to last 
the boarders three days, which ’ll save cooking. 

My dress was very becoming, I’m sure, from 
the way that everybody looked at it; and Mr. 
Little whispered to me that he had never seen 
me looking so well. Whatatormenting, saucy, 
fascinating young man he is! Toconfide to you 
the truth, I prefer him to all my other board- 
I like 


It’s so 


ers, for all he says such wicked things. 
to see men a little wicked, don’t you? 

delicious not to know just how naughty they ’re 
going to dare to be. He come so near making 
out to kiss me this morning, right before all 
the others. I don’t 
just as he ’d conquered my last remaining par- 


see what he give up for, 


ticle of resistance. What are you smiling at, 
Dora? Take this pin out of my back braids, 
and help me get off these ringlets. Lay them 
in the box there, careful; them cost me five dol- 
lars, besides the braids. It was very good of 
Mr. Barker to play on his flute so much; it’s 
so convenient to have a musical deficient in the 
family. He’s rather stiff in his manners, and 
awful humbly; but he’s remarkably obliging 
I got pitched rather hich to 
but he 


about his music. 
‘* Twilight 


Dews,”’ carried me 


sing 
through with his flute. 


13* 
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I’m of the opinion that the party will pay. 
The eatables didn’t cost very much, and none 
of the 
have much cooking to do for several days. 


remnants will be wasted. I sha’n’t 
I’ve 
got one new boarder by it—that clerk in the 
shoe store—he asked me, this evening, if I'd 
any more accommodations, and said he ’d like 
to board with me. You see it gives an air of 
sociability, such as young gentlemen like ; and 
the bodoor, and the guitar, and me being so 
gay, and all. That’s just what I give the party 
for. I hope Mr. Greyson wasn’t putout. He went 
These old widowers are 


! But he’s rich, 


to bed before supper. 
so particular and dyspeptical 
and he’s genteel, and I don’t mean to offend 
him. If things continue as they promise now, 
I sha’n’t keep boarders all shall 
make all the money I can, while I do keep ’em, 


my life. I 


so as to be able to buy me a setting-out suitable 
Will you hand me my 
night-cap ? I thicker 
made, for I’m getting the rheumatism in my 


to a merchant’s wife. 


have some ones 


must 


head, taking off all my hair so of nights. Blow 


out the candle. Whew! how cold it’s a-getting. 


IV. 


ACCIDENT. 


CHAPTER 
A TERRIBLI 


Dora! Dora! Dora! wake up—wake up, I 


burning ? 


? Good 


say ! Don’t smell something 
Wake up, child! 
Lord! so do I. I 
The ’s full of smoke. 
we do? 
We'll all be burned to death. 
fire ! 

Yes there is! 
all over, our room’s all in a 


you 
Don’t you smell fire 
mistaken. 
what ’ll 
Don’t stop to put on your petticoat. 


Fire ! 


thought I wasn’t 
room ©) dear! 


fire! fire! 


I don’t know where! It’s 
blaze, and Dora 


Mr. 


you'll 


won’t come out till she gets her dress on. 
Little, you sha’n’t go in—I ’ll hold you 
be killed, just to save that chit of a girl, when 


I—I—he ’s gone! rushed right into the flames! 
Oh, my house, my furniture, all my earnings ! 
Can’t anything be done? Fire! fire! fire! call 

! 


the fire-engine, ring the dinner-bell. Be quiet 
How can I be quiet? Yes it is, flames, I 


Where ’s my silver spoons ? 


all in 
saw them myself. 
Oh, where’s my teeth, and my silver soup-la- 
dle? Let me be! I’m 
before it Oh, Mr. Greyson, have 


roing out in the street 


’s too late. 


you got water? have you found the place? are 
they bringing water? 

Did you say the fire was out? Was that 
you that spoke, Mr. Little? I thought you 


and there’s Dora, too. 
out? My clothes-closet 


were burned 
How did they get it 


up, sure ; 
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was on fire, and the room, too? We would 
have been smothered in five minutes more, if 
we hadn’t waked up? But it’s all out now, 
and no damage done, but my dresses destroyed 
and the carpet spoiled. Thank the Lord, if 
that’s the worst! But it ain’t the worst. 
Dora, come along, this minute, to my room. 
I don’t care if it is cold, and wet, and full of 
smoke. Don’t you see—don’t you see I’m in 
ny night-clothes? I never thought of it be- 
fore. I’m ruined, ruined completely! Go to 
bed, gentlemen; get out of the way as quick as 
vou can. Dora, shut the door. Hand me that 
indle ; I want to look at myself in the glass. 
To think that all those gentlemen should have 
een me in this fix! I’d ruther have perished 
in the flames. It’s the very first night I’ve 
worn these flannel night-caps, and to be seen 
in ’em! Good gracious! how old I do look! 
Not a spear of hair on my head, searcely, and 
this red night-gown and old petticoat on, and 
my teeth in the tumbler, and the paint all 
washed off my face, and scared besides! It’s 
no use! I never—never can again make any of 
those men believe I’m only twenty-five; and I 
felt so sure of some of them. 
Oh, Dora Adams, you needn’t look pale; 
t’ve lost nothing. I’ll warrant Mr. Little 
thought you never looked so pretty as in that 
ruffled gown, and your hair all down over your 
shoulders. He says you were fainting from 
the smoke when he dragged you out. You 
must be a little fool to be afraid to come out 
looking that way. They say that new boarder 
is a-drawing-master, and I seen some of his 
pictures yesterday ; he had some such ridica- 
lous things. He’ll caricature me for the amuse- 
ment of the young men, I know. Only think 
how my portrait would look taken to-night! 
and he ’ll have it, I’m sure, for I noticed him 
looking at me, the first that reminded me of 
mv situation, after the fire was put out. Well, 
there ’s but one thing to be done, and that’s to 
put a bold face on it. I can’t sleep any more 
to-night: besides, the bed’s wet, and it’s be- 
ginning to get daylight. I’ll go to work and 
vet myself ready for breakfast, and I'll pretend 
to something—I don’t know just what—to get 
myself out of this scrape, if I can. 
Good-morning, gentlemen, good-morning ! 
We had quite a fright, last night, didn’t we? 
Dora and I came pretty near paying dear for a 
little frolic. You see, we were dressing up in 
character, to amuse ourselves, and I was all 
fixed up for to represent an old woman, and 
had put on a gray wig and an old flannel gown 
that I found, and we ’d set up pretty late, hav- 





ing some fun all to ourselves; and I expect 
Dora must have been pretty sleepy when she 
was putting some of the things away, and set 
fire to a dress in the closet without noticing it. 
I’ve lost my whole wardrobe, nigh about, by 
her carelessness; but it’s such a mercy we 
wasn’t burned in our bed, that I don’t feel to 
complain so much on that account. Isn’t it 
curious how I got caught, dressed up like my 
grandmother? We didn’t suppose we were 
going to appear before so large an audience, 
when we planned out our little frolic. What 
character did Dora assume? Really, Mr. Little, 
I was so scared, last night, that I disremember. 
She took off her rigging before she went to bed. 
Don’t you think I’d personify a pretty good 
old woman, gentlemen—ha! ha!—for a lady 
of my age? What’s that, Mr. Little? You 
wish I’d make you a present of that night-cap, 
to remember me by? Of course, I’ve no further 
use for it? Of course I haven’t. It’s one of 
Bridget’s, that I borrowed for the occasion, and 
I’ve got to give it back to her. Have some 
more coffee, Mr. Greyson—do! I’ve got cream 
for it, this morning. Mr. Smith, help yourself 
to some of the beef-steak. It’s a very cold 
morning—fine weather out of doors. Eat all 
you can, allof you. Have you any profiles to 
take, yet, Mr. Gamboge? I may make up my 
mind to set for mine before you leave us; I’ve 
always thought I should have it taken some 
time. In character? He! he! Mr. Little, 
you’re so funny! But you’ll excuse me, this 
morning, as I had such a fright last night. I 
must go and take up that wet carpet. 
(To be continued.) 


A Frencn Bette A Hunprep Years Aco.— 
Madame de Genlis, in her Memoirs, describes 
the training she underwent to fit her for Parisian 
society in the last century: ‘‘I had two teeth 
pulled out; I had whalebone stays that pinched 
me terribly ; my feet were imprisoned in tight 
shoes, with which it was impossible for me to 
walk; I had three or four thousand curl-papers 
put on my head, and I wore, for the first time 
in my life, a hoop. In order to get rid of my 
country attitudes, I had an iron collar put on 
my neck; and, as I squinted a little at times, 
I was obliged to put on goggles as soon as I 
awoke in the morning, and these I wore for 
hours. I was, moreover, not a little surprised 
when they talked of giving me a master to 
teach me what I thought I knew well enough 
already—to walk. Besides all this, I was for- 
bidden to run, to leap, or to ask questions.” 
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Ay old windmill, Fig. 80, forms a picturesque 
object, and it affords an opportunity of apply- 
ing the principles already laid down in former 


Great care must be taken, in copying 


lessons. 
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this picture, to preserve exactly the true direc- 
tion of all the lines, that the building may not 
have the appearance of leaning. The same 
caution is necessary in Fig. 81. 


TO YIELD, OR NOT TO YIELD? THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


BY 


Mrs. Mortimer was one of those old ladies 


with whom we sometimes mest, a sort of 


‘‘mother to everybody,”? whose good sense 
and kindness of heart make us forget that she 
is old, but invite our confidence, make her a 
welcome guest in our family, and whose re- 
This 


who she was is of 


bukes we receive as ‘‘an excellent oil.”’ 
is what Mrs. Mortimer was ; 


no consequence. It will matter little who we 
are, when we stand at the court of Heaven; 
but what we are will be a question of momen- 
tous interest. 

Mrs. Mortimer came to spend some days in 
the family of Mrs. Sabin, a frank-hearted little 
lady, who had a high idea of her “‘ rights,”’ and 
no small determination to maintain them. She 
was an ‘‘oldest daughter,’’ had always had 
‘‘her own way,’’ was long the acknowledged 
governess of several younger sisters, and it is 
hardly strange that she had come to have an 
imperious little will, which never showed its 
power more than in the question which she 
often propounded to her husband, to wit: ‘* Do 
you think it is a wife’s duty always to yield ?”’ 
Indeed, 
that the true sentiment was, ‘‘I think a wife 


this was asked so often, it was evident 


ought never to be asked to yield a point upon 
which her heart is set.’’ 

Mrs. Mortimer had been with her but a few 
days, when, entering her room one morning, 
after Mr. Sabin had left for his daily duties, 
she found her young friend weeping. She said 
nothing, as Mrs. Sabin hastily dried her tears ; 
but, suspecting the cause, she determined to 
interfere a little in her domestic relations, as 
few could do without the almost certain pros- 
pect of making a bad matter worse. It was 
but the work of a few moments to draw out 
her impulsive young friend; and, hoping for 
sympathy, but hardly thinking she needed coun- 
sel, she thus made her grievances known :— 

‘*T want my husband to love me as he once 
appeared to. Once, his language was full of 
but he has grown reserved, and, 
aks unkindly, he 


day I want 


endearment ; 
thouch he never spe seldom 


| 
greets me with a kiss, and every 





B. 


something which he refuses me. I am sure I 
try to be a good wife, but I have lost all my 
influence with him, and my opinion and wishes 
seem to be of no account. I wonder if all hus- 
bands begin to lose their love as soon as they 
are married?’? And a fresh burst of tears con- 
cluded the paragraph. 

Mrs. Mortimer waited till she became calm, 
when she asked: ‘‘ My dear, did you ever ask 
yourself what were your highest motives for 
wishing your husband to love you ?”’ 

This was a new train of thought. 

‘*Why,’’ said she, hesitating, ‘‘ everybody 
wants to be loved.’’ 

‘Very true,’’ said tae old lady, ‘‘but for 
very different reasons. I know one lady who 
wants her husband and others to love her simply 
for the happiness flowing from mutual affection ; 
and I know another whose strongest motive— 
though she is all unconscious of it—is, that he 
may yield to her wishes in all things, and make 
it the highest business of his life to gratify all 
her demands. Need I add that, while the hus- 
band of the former has come to think his wife 
an angel in the flesh, the latter can see little 
evidence that she is loved at all ?’’ 

This brought ont Mrs. Sabin’s fundamental 
idea: ‘‘ And do you think it is a wife’s duty 
always to yield?” 

**T will not say whether it is her ‘duty,’ or 
her privilege, or her policy, though it may be, 
in the broadest sense, all. If husband and wife 
are ‘one,’ 
That destroys the oneness, and with it the 


there cannot be opposing powers. 


sacredness and happiness of the marriage rela- 
tion. 
cally; the laws—whether right or wrong 


God has made man the strongest physi- 
make 
him the strongest socially and pecuniarily; his 
sphere gives him the best means of judging of 
and the Bible treats him as 
I know 


men and motives; 
the head and ruler of his household. 
that, in this age of ‘woman’s rights,’ the jus- 
tice of these things is called in question, but 
I take neither side of the argument; I look at 
facts as they exist. As a matter of fact, the 


woman’s ‘power’ is not equal to the man’s. 
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The men believe this is right. I do not know 
but it is; and though they often abuse their 
power, it may yet be the lesser of two evils, for 
I am not quite sure that we should prove our- 
selves any better able to govern justly and 
wisely than they. You ask if a wife should 
always yield. I will only say, as a matter of 
fact, paradoxical as it may seem, those wives 
who yield the most implicitly rule the most 
imperiously. They do so because they bind 
their husbands’ hearts with stronger cords than 
those which bound Samson—cords of love, 
which make them anxious to gratify every 
wish, if proper and possible. This result is 
not because of the wife’s ‘submission,’ but be- 
cause it shows a confidence in his judgment, a 
respect for his character, and a gentleness of 
soul which no man who is a man can resist. 
On the other hand, every time the wife sets up 
her will against his, and shows a determination 
to worry him into a compliance with her wishes, 
gainst his judgment, by teasing, fretting, or 
otherwise, or yields only because his will and 
his power are the strongest, she sunders one of 
those cords, and may, in a little while, crush 
out all of his affection, with agonies to him 
worse than death. At least, this is the conclu- 
sion to which I have come, after a long life 
and a sad experience of my own. I have suf- 
fered, but by Divine grace I was led to see my 
error before I had quite made a wreck of all 
happiness. When I had almost weaned my 
husband’s last yearnings of love, I made him, 
as I said, by Divine grace—for I could not have 
done it alone—again the devoted lover; and I 
enjoyed a second honeymoon, that lasted till I 
saw his spirit depart, prepared, as he was, for 
the higher duties of a holier world.”’ 

The old lady slowly removed her spectacles, 
to wipe a tear from her eye, and continued :— 

**T will tell you some of my history, though 
But that 
is nothing, if others can benefit by my expe- 


it brings up some bitter memories. 


rience. 

**T am not what I once was, nor is the world 
what it once was tome. But, oh, the struggle 
that this change cost me! Yet the victory was 
worth it all. I was a spoiled child; I did not 
know it then—few of my friends knew it. It 
was a severe experience that taught it to me. 
I had an affectionate disposition, all my wishes 
were gratified, and I thought they always should 
be. Self-denial was a lesson I had never thought 
of learning, and no one knew the strength of 
my unbroken will, because it was so little re- 
sisted. Iwas poor, but had no idea of the value 
of money, except to spend for the first thing 


my fancy coveted. If a dollar was all I pos 
sessed, I would have shared it with a friend 
for the first gratification that presented ; and if 
my desires were ungratified, it was only because 
they must be, and that was not self-denial. 
Thus others were almost as much deceived in 
me as I was in myself. They thought me 
wholly unselfish, and little dreamed that I had 
hid away in my heart a self-will that never 
slept. 

‘Thus I lived on, in that sense unknowing 
and unknown, till Mr. Mortimer offered me his 
hand. He had lost a wife, not many years be- 
fore, whom he almost adored, and he promised 
me the same devotion he had given her. I had 
known her intimately, and I felt that, if I could 
be loved as she was, I should be satisfied. He 
appeared devoted to me, and I became his wife, 
hoping to fill the place of the last one in his 
heart. I thought I wanted to restore happiness 
to his heart, and did not dream how much self 
had to do with my plans. He had property, 
and I felt that, in marrying me, he gave me, 
not only legally, but morally, an equal right 
to it, and was able to support me genteelly— 
that is, in a style equal to anybody else. It 
was the same to me as though I had toiled with 
him in its acquisition. I forgot the years in 
which he had struggled and sacrificed his per- 
sonal comfort, and that his first companion had 
practised self-denial, in obtaining it. I only 
considered that money was good for nothing 
but to spend and enjoy. I believed, though 
mistakenly, that he could afford to grant all my 
desires ; and when I made my wishes known, 
it was with a tone, if not in the words, of de- 
mand; and though I accomplished my purpose 
often by teasing and worrying him till he yielded, 
contrary to his judgment, I little dreamed how 
dearly was my victory bought. How could he 
but despise me, when I gave him every reason 
to think that I loved his money quite as much 
as I did him, and claimed greater rights to it 
than did the lost one whose economy and love 
helped him earn it? I thought not of these 
things, but believed he was bound to gratify 
and love me, whether I showed myself lovely 
or not. 

‘¢Tf we differed in opinion, I could not believe 
that his superior experience and knowledge of 
the world ought to make him the most compe- 
tent judge; so I never yielded my judgment to 
his. Yielding in opinion was as unnatural to 
me as yielding in conduct. My husband saw 
that I had no respect for his understanding, 
but considered my own opinion infallible. 

‘‘T knew it was necessary for the wife of a 
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poor man to work; but thought the wife of one 
above want had a right to enjoy life according 
to her station, and thai, if I did anything that 
could be regarded as ‘labor,’ my husband 
ought to pay me as much as it would cost to 
hire it done by menial hands, that I might have 
something to spend for things he was not willing 
to furnish me. Thus, to enjoy my opinions— 
or to maintain them, for I found no enjoyment 
in the victory—to have my own will, and to 
accomplish my own ends, I was willing, un- 
consciously, to cut myself off from my husband’s 
sympathies, and, while claiming to be one with 
and equal to him, and entitled to a wife’s re- 
spect and love, I degraded myself in his eyes 
to the level of a mere mercenary housekeeper, 
striving to drive the best bargain I could with 
him, and obtain all the favors, under the claim 
of ‘rights,’ that I could from him. 

**T saw his love declining, and, in my heart 
—sometimes in words—I reproached him for it. 
I thought his love was my due, without any 
demand upon me for respect to his wishes, 
confidence in his understanding, or surrender 
of my will to his. He became melancholy, 
shunning society, under the plea of business, 
and rarely greeted me with a kiss or other sign 
of endearment. At length, he was taken sick. 
He came home, and lay down upon the sofa, 
and I asked what was the matter. The mourn- 
ful answer was: ‘I am sick, sad, and weary!’ 
No more was said; but my heart told me some- 
thing of the meaning of his words, though I 
little dreamed that his sickness was more from 


I felt 


that there was a wide gulf between us, but 


anguish of spirit than any other cause. 


could not believe that I was at all responsible 
for it, or had power to heal the breach. 

** We were mutually unhappy; and one eve- 
ning, when he was better, after we had retired, 
with no kiss of loving words, I was impelled to 
ask him: 
repeated the question, with no answer, till, at 


‘Do you love me?’ Several times I 
length, he exclaimed, with deep emotion :— 
‘**Oh, how I would love you if you would 
let me! I could love you with perfect devotion, 
but you prefer your own will to your husband’s 
love. You despise him, or his judgment would 
secure some respect ; you love him not, or his 
wishes would have some weight; you disre- 
gard his experience and deny him any author- 


ity as the God-appointed head of the household, 


and all control in domestic affairs, except as he 
becomes subservient to your imperious will. 
You degrade your husband to the position of a 
servant, practically usurp his place, and deny 


his right to control his own business, and are 
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fast crushing out the last breath of that deep 
affection which he longs to lavish upon you.’ 

‘*T was disposed to be angry, and put myself 
upon a defence, for I could not believe I de- 
served such reproaches ; and my first plea was 
to ask him the very question which you have 
put to me, and which has induced me to tell 
you my sad story: ‘Do you think it is a wife’s 
duty always to yield?’ 

‘¢*T do not ask you to yield,’ said he. ‘Stand 
to vour rights, and defend them from that cita- 
del of your will that neversurrendered ; but think 
not to win a husband’s love by reproaches ; his 
caresses by complaints; or his respect by con- 
tempt. You may yet make him a devoted 
lover, or you have little more to do to leave 
before him only the prospect of a cold and 
cheerless life of duty, as the mere guardian of 
one he would enshrine in his inner heart, if he 
could !’ 

‘*T need not tell you, my dear friend, that 
my pillow was drenched with tears. He said 
no more, and I might have supposed him sleep- 
ing, but for an occasional sigh, such only as a 
strong man in his agony could give. Nor need 
I tell you, I trust, that, when I became calm, 
I made that night a night of solemn review. 
I began to look at 
things as they were; my heart told me his 


My pride was humbled ; 


bitter words were too true, and, for the first 
time in my life, I truly believe, I pronounced 
judgment against myself. It was all plain— 
plainer than he had expressed, or than I can 
express it; and, in those silent, solemn hours, 
I resolved, before my Maker, that my will should 
be subdued, and, right or wrong, with a view 
to the highest good, my husband’s judgment 
should in all things be mine. But think not 
that my will, unsubdued for nearly thirty years, 
was conquered by a mere resolution. Deep, 
often, were my struggles, and terrible the con- 
flict in my breast. I could but often feel that 
I was yielding my rights; but even this was 
scarcely as hard as cheerfully to yield my de- 
sires. But I resolved it should be done, and, 
bringing my will to make war upon itself, I be- 
gan the conflict. I made my husband no pro- 
mises, but he soon saw my efforts and appre- 
ciated them. It was strange to see how soon 
his eye began to light up with hope. 

‘*My change was, at first, mostly the result 
of mere determination; but, by degrees, my 
heart and inclination came to accord with it. 
My husband's smile was at first with a look of 
fear that my change would not last; but, in a 
little while, he was as happy as he was devoted 
The lesson was never 


tome. I was changed, 











FRETFULNESS.—POETRY. 





forgotten. He saw that I had conquered my- 


self, and I had no more cause to ask if he 
loved me, for the accents of endearment were 
I found that, in 

I had no wish 


continually upon his tongue. 

yielding all, 1 had gained all. 
ungratified, for it was his wish to gratify me, 
and I had learned to limit my wishes to the 
had 
gentle, confiding wife, 
I had 
Thus we lived, with unalloyed happi- 


decisions of his judgment. | subdued 
myself, and become the 
respecting my husband as never done 
before. 
ness, till he was called away to a better world, 
where, with his former companion, he waits 
for me, and where, by Divine grace, I expect 
ere long to go. 

‘*This is my experience, and it has taught 
me that the wife who ‘rules her husband’ can- 
not respect him, and he cannot love her, ex- 
unions where he 


cept, perhaps, in those rare 


has a very weak mind, and she really a very 


strong one. In such a case, the order of things 


may be reversed.’’ 

Thus the kind old lady closed her story; and 
Mrs. Sabin, with a tearful eye, like one of old, 
“kept all her sayings, and pondered them in 
Whether the true philosophy of 


connubial felicity was developed in her history 


her heart.’’ 


our fair reader will judge. 

-~«- eo + 
FRETFULNESS. 
O woman! whose highest honor it is to mature 
and rear earth’s men and women for God’s ser- 
vice, and to breathe over the homes where you 
rear them something of the atmosphere of that 
I entreat 
you, this foul spirit, this demon fretfulness, 


Home yours should typify, exorcise, 
from yourdomain. Let its shadow never darken 
your threshold; let its breath never blight the 
spirits where it is your province to ward and 


Would be 
God has placed you Would you have yours 


watch. you good and true where 


? 


—your own dear ones—large of soul, loving and 
living in sunshine and 
? Would you be to them 


while you live, and live in their memories after 


beloved in their lives, 


scattering sunshine 


you are dead, as one of those sent of God and 
manifesting Him in their lives? Then let your 
brow never be clouded, your tones sharpened, 
the loving beaming of your eye never quenched 
by this foul spirit, that gathers its venom and 
A 


truly noble maa, a loving, innocent child, might 


blight from discontent and unholy unrest. 


find a better home in a den of stinging re ptiles, 
or fretful ** 


If you are sick, and cannot 


than with ‘‘a brawling’’ woman in 
a wide house.’’ 


give to your home service and care, give them 


| 


the smile of a calm, unruffled soul, the sunshine 
of peace and love, and trust in God. If you are 
burthened with care and toil, add not to the 
load you must needs carry, one you need not, 
by fretfulness of spirit, but let cheerfulness and 
Do dark 
? Does your path lie over 


Let the light of a 


hope buoy you. difficulties, and 
frowning, meet you 
an intricate and thorny way 
quiet spirit brighten it, and the music of gentle, 
tangled 


Listen for them, and you shall catch, ever and 


loving tones thrill along its mazes. 
anon, strains of poetry and measures of melody, 
the ad. Have the 


greatest blessing a true woman’s heart craves, 


even on dreariest r you 
affectionate friends, a pleasant home, a loving 
dear, 


to the 


for a and 


? Oh, let 


and noble man companion, 


promising children gratitude 
Great Giver keep you always from the lowering 
frown of impatience, and the harsh, grating 
at the little 


physical 


tones of complaint and fretfulness 
ills, the little disappointments, the 
taxations, and the nervous discomforts and ail- 
ments that every mother of a fam ly, iowever 


blessed and favored, must at times encounter. 


Let each strive, in her own sphere and in her 
own home, to make that home as perfect, that 
sphere as ennobled as it can become. If this is 


the aim and ambition, surely from such a home 


banished, with much else 


the 


and sphere will be 


that belittles and degrades, and mars it, 


demon—Fretfulness. 


**2eer 


THE CLOSING DAY. 


BY WILLIAM I WwW D 
GENTLY falls the twilight dew 
Sweetly now the zephyr blows 
Evening’s gold and 1 w hue 
Tints the yandther 
Sinks the day-god in the w 
Slowly, sadly ides away 
Glory, bi ng m ! t 
Lingers o'er t lying day 
Clouds of purple lined with ¢ l 
Veil his splendors fror ir sight; 
Shut the portals, and behold! 


Brightly comes the reign of n 


Stars are trembling in the blue, 


Luna’s silvery horn appears ; 


Like an angel peering through 
I'wilight’s starry vale of tears 
Now the stars are shining bright, 


Glittering on th 
Whil ft subduing light 


On the wor 


eir crystal walls; 
their s 
ld in beauty falls 
Thus may I in gl 

When my little 


Father, like a star of thine 


ry shine 


day is o'er, 


On thy heaven's unbounded shore. 
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What though the future may be great, 
mn yu ‘Tr J 
rHOU AND I. Or past were good and pleasant, 
BY E N iH. We have no share in either state, 


Our duty ’s in the present! 
Tuov and I together never 





They ‘ll have their wants and trials too; 
By the b kside played, Their light is not still shining ; 
Hand in hand among the clover And we ‘ve enough within our view 
We have never strayed, 


To keep us from repining 


In the sunny dells The landscape 's lovely to the eye, 
Nover twit oe wreaths of roses When we from distance view it; 
. a » } } 1s 


Yet there are faults we may descry 
Whene’ 





r we ramble through it: 


l A yout maniiness But while the scenes before, behind, 
With not nt for me; With beauty are abounding, 

Tin . ime We may be able here to view 
I king up to thee 


Some charms our steps surrounding 
Yet. how strangely, strongly blended 


Must our hearts have been The times we have, which some regret, 
Else they surely would have parted To our seed will be “olden ;”’ 4 
In the years between And they, with unborn poets yet, . 


Will call this period golde ni 





, i } , 09k : 
those years, in all thy wand’ring And they may chant their graceful lays, 
Over land and sea, 


Their future bliss, up-summing, 
My tried heart is ever turning 


. Just as we sing of bygone days, 
frusting|y ur And long for better coming 
No! t u dost not quite forget me 
St my heart is stirred hen let such murmu 





ring feelings die, 
As if o’er the ocean from thee That long for other ages ; 
Came a whispered word The blessings that we now enjoy 
Will shine on history’s pages ; 
O’er the ocean, ah! it seemeth The best philosophy for man, 
Not so far to thee, Life’s present cares enduring, 
From t y eee there beamet Is now to do the best he can, 
schwag Thus future bliss securing. 
And thou seemest ever dearer 
Than in years gone by, 


As if longing souls drew nearer 


ALONE. 





Could I only draw the curtain BY MRS. A. M. BUTTERFIELD. 
From the unseen land, So.emn and slow the heavy day wears on, 

To my heart it se a certa Summer's bright hours are faded now and gone; 
I could p thy hand And the chill autumn blast is sweeping by, 

But a love so tried and trust While cold clouds drive across the azure sky. 
Must not falter now, So do I see the days and years depart, 

W he I ince, the clods are ly y 


Watching with weary and o’erburden’d heart, 


Alone, alone! 
Pat ce! earth has but a season Still each tall tree is standing in its pride, 
Fra dha grief and tears Tossing its spreading branches broad and wide; 
And before me shines a beacon But hour by hour there noiseless floateth down 
For the coming years Some jewel from its radiant autumn crown 
Hearts, by true love fondly blended So do the leaves of joy and gladness sever, 
Need not moura aad sigh! From my life’s tree to me returning never, 
When life’s cares and toils are ended Mein, ehavet 
Happier thou and I 
And evermore through the still air there float 
— Flocks of wild birds that breathe a farewell not 


Bound for a land forever fresh and fair, 
. 1” . . ’ , >Pomarr To rear their nests in the soft summer air; 
. GOOD TIME IS IN THE PRESENT. er cabs ahs hates sapuras 


Bearing the voice of song and joy away, 


While I remain to bide the wintry day, 


Alone, alone! 
J] wate the whine of discontent 
That marks the age we live in, Why dost thou mock me with the cup to sip, 
That speaks of olden times well spent, Then draw it back untasted from my lip? 
To our forefathers given; Leaving me here in loneliness to pine, 
8 sing their worth and competence Without the heart of joy that once was mine? 


And some their worth are humming While wearily the long hours waste away, 
eir taste and sense To me through the sad melancholy day, 


Alone, alone! 














POETRY. 





All vainly down the dry and dusty street, 

The livelong day I gaze thy form to meet ; 

And ceaseless listen to each passing tread 

Until night closes and the last hath sped ; 

Then sadly turn away again and weep, 

In the dull grief that cannot rest nor sleep, 
Alone, alone! 


FAIRIES. 
BY NELLIE 


Dox’ tell me there’s no fairies in this lovely world of 
ours. 

I ve wandered through their elfin shade, I ve sat within 
their bowers— 

I ‘ve listened to their witching spells, and watched their 
graceful play, 

And heard their rippling laughter, as they chased dull 
care away. 


I've heard their patt’ring footsteps, as they tripped 
among the leaves, 

Or danced upon the house-roof, hopping from the mossy 
eaves. 

I’ve seen their bright eyes glisten, as they peeped from 
out a flower, 

Where they'd hid, to hear the 


comments people made 


upon ‘the shower 


Another band of fairies often fan my glowing cheek, 

Steal o’er my brow, toss back my hair with many a 
playful freak, 

And whisper through the lattice, and breathe o’er the 
silken strings 

Of the harp I’ve strung on purpose to entrap their flut- 
tering wings. 


Now, they rush pell-mell upon me, putting out the 
flickering ray 

Of my lamp, and tipping over my beautiful bouquet, 

And, whisking all my papers in confusion o’er the 
floor, 

Troop out in mimic rage, as they slam my parlor door 


Then, softly stealing round, they creep through the open 
blind ; 

And, attracted by a rustle, I tarn a glance behind, 

When I’m greeted by caresses, and they whisper, “Twas 
but play,” 

And I “‘make up” with the fairies who scared my Muse 
away. 


Then there are sprites who linger among the fluwers at 
ease, 

Or ride forth for an airing on some light-winged elfin 
breeze. 

So deep in love they are, though, they only sigh and 
prate 

Of the sweetness of the blossom, who mourns her absent 
mate. 


Oh, there are many fairies flitting ever round our way 

They slide down on the moonbeams, they dance upon 
the spray, 

They wander through the valleys, they shout among 
the hills, 

They mourn along the wild blast, they go lanchirs 
down the rills. 

VoL. Lx.—14 


e 


Wherever there is beauty, music, poetry, or love, 

Or aught of which dull, prosy folks can never quite ap- 
prove, 

Be sure some airy spirit led your fancy in its flight, 

And taught you to love every joy as an embodied sprite 


PATIENCE. 
BY BEATA 


**l wou.tp I were an uncaged bird, 
To find my home in greenwood wild, 
Where noises rude are never heard, 
But nature whispers to her child 


And there upon the topmost spray, 

Which gently bends, light zephyrs greeting, 
To welcome the first blush of day, 

A cheerful song its advent greeting 


Rich, juicy berries, ripe and red, 
For food would there provided be, 

And verdant moss so thickly spread, 
On which to trip right merrily 


I weary of this daily strife ; 
Now but the shadow of to-morrow 
Oh, give me freedom, give me life! 
Which neither dulness knows, nor sorrow 


I would I were yon uncaged bird, 

Which finds its home in greenwood wild 
Where only nature’s voice is heard, 

And God is near his lowliest child.”’ 


Pu.ce, son of toil! thy life was lent 
Some glorious purpose to fulfil ; 

Be faithful, and when life is spent, 
Then shalt thou have thy will 


No wild bird on triumphant wing 
Shall swiftly, lightly soar as thou, 
When upward, upward thou shalt spring, 


‘“‘A new name”’ set upon thy brow 


And when thou ’st gained the golden street, 
And heard, and jojned the song divine, 

Eurth’s brightest bowers, however sweet, 
Shall claim no wish, no thought of thine 


A VALENTINE, 


BY MARY E NEALY 


As the sparkling wavelet tripping 
O’er the rocks in playful glee, 
As the joyous sunlight, tipping 
With bright hues the dark old tree, 
As the moon’s soft splendor streaming 
O’er the dark and trembling sea— 
Light, bright light through darkness beaminy 
Is thy smile, dear one, to me. 


But, as on those wavelets gliding 
Leave the rocks to weep aud mourn 
As the golden sunbeam hiding 
Leaves the tree of beauty shorn, 
As the geutle moon declining 
Leaves old ocenn's breast forlorn, 
Sv my heart is ever pining, 
When by fate from thee I'm torn. 
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OUT IN THE SNOW. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER 


Aun, few tears will be shed 
For the woman found dead 
In that shivering bed, 

Out in the snow! 
How those stony eyes stare! 
And the sleet falling there 
Has ailvered her hair— 

Out in the saow! 


Did she moan, did she weep, 
In that stillness of sleep, 

In the white drifts so deep, 
Out in the snow? 
There's a babe on her breast! 

It has gone to its rest, 
Oh, how supremely blest 
Out in the snow! 


Ah, God knows what right is 
The dreary the night is, 
And touching the sight is, 
Out in the snow! 
No more will she borrow 
Faint hope from the morrow, 
Nor sigh in her sorrow, 
Out in the snow 


TO A. Bz. F. 
BY ANNA. 
I wisn, but oh, I dare not say 
The warmest wish I feel for thee; 
I wish thine hours may float as gay 
As sunbeams on the dark blue sea 


I need not ask thy form more fair, 
Thine eye more full of sympathy ; 
Thine own sweet smile that lingers there 
Forbids the heedless wish for thee. 


I only wish thee brighter years: 
A bosom free from every sorrow— 

A cheek unblanched by darkening tears— 
A smile for every opening morrow 


WINTER SONG. 


BY KELWAY. 


He has marshalled h:» iegions of conquering cold ; 
He has kinged the mighty zone ; 
He has ravaged the woods, and chained the streams, 
And has built him a crystal throne. 
But the wood shall wake, 
And the chains shall break, 
And his throne shall quake 
And fall! 


He has laid the Spring-queen in her shroud— 
For he deems that she is dead— 
And has bound a crown of royal gems 
Upon his withered head. 
But Spring shall wake, 
And his limbs shall shake, 
And his crown shall break 
And fall! 








Enigmas. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADE, ENIGMA, AND RIDDLE 
IN JANUARY NUMBER. 


1. Night (Knight) Cap. 2 TheletterE 3. Key. 
CHARADE. 
4. 


My frst’s a contest sought by man 
Since this moving world began ; 
My neat in Dian’s silvery beam, 
Or in dunce’s cap is seen; 
My third we'll seek in distant lands 
Or California’s golden sands ; 
My whole’s a merry, sportive play, 
When boy and girl make holiday 
But happiness was born a twin, 
So say: immortal bard ; 
My comrade’s name you now must win, 
Nor think my meaning hard ; 
Recall the Tyrian looms, and try 
To cut my wings, or I shall fly 
Far from the ken of mortal men 


RIDDLE. 
5. 

Rounp is my shape, my size as broad as long, 
Firm is my basis, and my nerves are strong; 
With double breast, and buttons round my waist, 
With hoops and loops, and stays and laces graced: 
The colors, titles, and the arms I bear, 
Blazon my fame, and speak my character. 
Ten thousand vassals at my levee stand, 
Come when I call, and move at my command. 
By me inspired, men keep or break the peace; 
I fire their rage, or make their fury cease. 
Myself obnoxious to a tyrant’s will, 
Who wreaks unpitied vengeance on me still ; 
Racking my limbs, he turns me o’er and o’er, 


He lugs my ears, and thumps me till I roar. 


MATHEMATICAI. ENIGMA. 

I AM composed of fifteen letters. 

My 8, 6, 3, 14, in Geometry, is length without breadth 
or thickness. 

My 13, 4, 12, 9, is that part of a quantity as, when mul- 
tiplied into itself a certain number of times, produces 
the quantity. 

My 8, 11, 5, 15, 7, isa truth employed in demonstrating 
a theorem, or solving a problem. 

My 9, 10, 14, 4, 13, 11, 5, is also a truth in Geometry 
made evident by demonstration. 

My 6, 3, 11, 13, 9, 2, 7, is that property in Mechanics 
relating to the continuance of a body either in rest or 
motion 

My 1, 7, 13, 13, 7, is a long measure for cloth in Spain 
and Portugal. 

My 13, 7, 9, 2, 12, is the relation one quantity bears to 
another in respect to magnitude. 

My 7, 13, 14, 7, in Geometry, is the superficial contents 
of any figure. 

My 15, 14, 9, 13, 11, is the French unit of length. 

My whole is a rule in algebra for finding the nth power 


of avy equation 
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NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fig. 2 





Fig. 1.—We give a charming design of the 
graceful mob cap, once more so fashionable for 
the opera or concert. The materials are rich 
black velvet, pink silk, and thulle. The silk 
is drawn, and finished by blush roses without 
foliage ; the same flowers shade the face, loop- 
ing back the blonde barbe. 


Fig. 


linen lawn ; a graceful and comfortable shape, 


2.—Fanchon night-cap, in cambric or 
easily made. The scallop and dot are of ordi- 
nary needle-work. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Different styles of under- 
sleeves, intended for winter wear; the sleeve, 
itself, is of black Brussels net; the stripes and 
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points of neat bugle velvet ribbon; the cuffs Fig. 5.—Cape or fichu for evening-dress ; the 


are of black velvet ornamented with bugles. diamond-shaped lines are of extremely narrow 





In Fig. 4, the cuff has a heading of black lace. black velvet ribbon. 


_—-or 


EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S SKIRT. 
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KNITTED RIGOLETTE; OR, WINTER HEADDRESS. 


Materials.—Four-thread Berlin wool, white 


and any bright color; about thirty-six skeins of 
white, and twenty-four of colored, will be re- 
quired ; ivory knitting-needles No. 8; a skein of 
purse-silk to match the colored wool will also 
be required. 

Cast on with the white wool two hun- 
dred stitches, and do twelve rows, knit- 
ting and purling them alternately. The 
thirteenth, which will be a knitted row, 
must be done thus: Knit 2, * m 1, k 2t, 
* repeat to the end. Purl the next row, 
knit the following, and purl the next. 
The seventeenth, knit 1, m 1, k 2 t, * 
repeat to the end. Purl the next row, 
knit the following, and purl the next. 
Join on the colored wool. With a finer 
knitting-needle, take up the loops of the 
sixth row, on the wrong side, and, with 
every stitch of the next row, take off 
also one of these loops. Purl the next 
row, and then doa stripe of Pyrenees dia- 
mond-knitting, about three inches wide. 

Pyrexees Diamonp-Knirtine is done 
lst row. * m1, sl 1, k 2, pass the 
2d, 


thus: 
slip-stitch over, * repeat to the end. 
4th, and 6th rows purled. 

3d. Knit 2, * m1, sl 1, k 2, pass the 
slip-stitch over, * repeat as often as pos- 
sible, and then knit the remainder. 

5th. Knit 1, * m1, sl 1, k 2, pass the 
slip-stitch over, * repeat to the end, when 
knit 2. 

These six rows form one complete pattern, 
and must be repeated. 

When sufficient is done, join on the white 
wool, and repeat backwards the white part. 
The first white row should be a purled one, 
and after three you do the open row; after 
three more the next, then six, after which join 
on to the loops of the first white row after the 
colored stripe ; then do sufficient alternate purl- 
ing and knitting to meet the other side, and so 
entirely line the open part. The two edges of 
the white, the casting-on and casting-off rows, 
must be run evenly together, and the ends 
drawn up, ready for the tassels. 

The back of the rigolette is something in the 
form of a half-handkerchief. With the white 
wool, cast on one hundred stitches, and do the 
first part with six only, instead of twelve rows. 
You then, with the first colored row, join on 
the casting-on loops. 
Pyrenees diamond-knitting, 


The rest is done in the 
with colored wool, 


14* 





decreasing the stitch at the end of each of the 
first twenty rows, and then two stitches each 
time, until you have done enough to fall from 
the crown of the head down to the neck. Sew 
this to the front, rather full. 

The rigolette is trimmed with velvet balls, 
made by winding a sufficient number of strands 
of wool, of both colors, into a large skein, and 
tying them securely, half an inch apart, with 
No. 2 cotton; then cut the wool, equidistant 
between every two ties ; and, if required, shave 
the balls to make them even—this, however, 
ought not to be needed. Small balls, for the 
trimmings, want about fifty strands, and half 
as many again for the tassels. They are strung 
on the crochet-silk, from point to point round 
the face, so that one ball rests opposite every 
alternate point. The back and other edge of 
the front have them festooned, five on every 
string. A knot is made on the silk, before 
each ball is put on, to prevent it from slipping. 
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The tassels in the engraving are of three 
strands, with four balls on each; but if there 
were four, and all drawn through a larger one 
for a heading, it would be still handsomer. 





KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 
MISTLETOE AND ITS BERRIES. 


Make the berries in white China silk, ex- 
.ctly like those of the Holly; the little spot at 
the top brown instead of black; no stem. 

Lear.—Two needles, No. 19.—Cast on three 
stitches with green wool or silk of a very yel- 
lowish shade. Knit four ribbed* rows, make 
one stitch at the beginning of each of the two 
following rows, then four ribbed rows without 
increase, and two with increase at the begin- 
ning; repeat this once more. You have then 
nine stitches on the needle. Work four rib- 
bed rows and two rows, decreasing one stitch 
at the beginning of these two last rows; re- 
peat four ribbed rows without decreasing, and 
two decreasing rows till five stitches only re- 
main, then work two rows without decreasing, 
decrease one stitch at the beginning of the 
following row, and cast off the next row. Take 
a piece of the common green wire used by 
artificial flower-makers, and sew it neatly 
round the leaf. 

Then take a piece of wire, cover the middle 
about the length of half an inch with a lighter 
shade of the same wool; fold the wire in two, 
twist some wool round the top so as to make 
a kind of little knob, place it between two 
leaves, fasten them face to face; add to the 
stem a bit of spring wire about two or three 
inches long; give the stem its proper thick- 
ness with a little cotton wool, and cover it with 
green wool. Four or five sprays like this, on 
the top of a common stem, with two berries, 
back to back, in the centre, make a pretty 
bough. 


THE YEW AND ITS BERRIES. 


Berrizs.—As they have a kind of waxy ap- 
pearance, it is preferable to make them always 
in wool; but if the leaves were made of fine 
chenille, instead of wool, a branch of yew with 
its berries would be a very handsome ornament 
for a winter bonnet. 

Cast on nine stitches on three needles (No. 
20); three stitches on each needle, with drab 
Berlin wool split in two; knit one plain round, 
fasten on a bright pinkish scarlet shade of Ber- 
lin wool split, work one more plain round; in 


* Ribbing is made by knitting alternately one plain 
aud one puried stitch ; every row is alike. 





the next, increase one stitch at the beginning 
of every needle; knit four or five plain rounds 
and cast off all the stitches. Cover a piece of 
leto, or very fine wire, with the thread of the 
same scarlet wool; sew this round the scarlet 
edge of the little cup just made; when the two 
ends of the wire meet, continue to sew one of 
them round the edge so as to bring it exactly 
opposite to the other; turn down both ends in- 
side the cup, make a little ball of drab Berlin 
wool, or cotton wool covered with drab silk, 
about the size of a young green pea; place it 
in the scarlet cup, gather the drab stitches ; 
twist the wires together to make a stem, and 
cover it with green wool. 

Leaves.—If chenille is used, as it can be pro- 
cured stiffened with wire, it will be sufficient 
to fold the chenille in two for each leaf, and tie 
one leaf alternately on each side of the branch ; 
after ten or twelve leaves place one berry, 
and begin another similar bough. The boughs 
are afterwards added together in the same 
manner as the leaves have been, that is to say, 
one at the top, and the others alternately on 
each side of the branch. 

If Berlin wool is used for the leaves, cover 
with green wool, split a few inches of the finest 
leto that you can find; take a piece of Berlin 
wool, not split, of bright, though rather deep 
shade of green; placeit across your letonear one 
end of it; twist the leto tight two or three times, 
cut the shortest end close to the twist, turn 
down both ends of the Berlin wool along the re- 
maining leto, fasten both Berlin wool and leto 
together to a piece of wire, with a thread of 
brown half twist silk split in two, and continue 
as directed for the branch of chenille leaves. 





LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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MACAROON PATCHWORK IN SILK AND 
VELVET. 


(See engraving, page 106.) 


Amonest the most amusing of the labors of 
the needle, that of patchwork will, by many 
ladies, be accepted as the first. It offers great 
variety in its progress, producing many striking 
effects by means of exercising taste in all its 
combinations. In fact, this parqueterie of the 
Work-Table requires more of the qualities of 
the artist than might once have been imagined. 
It demands a knowledge of the power of form 
and the value of color. Patchwork is not now 
what it was a few centuries ago. It has passed 
through many phases of improvement, and we 
have much pleasure in introducing another to 
the notice of our subscribers, which certainly 
enhances the value of these productions. That 
which will be seen in our illustration is called 








the Macaroon Patchwork. It is made up of two 
shapes, independently of the round of velvet 
from which it receives its title. The arrange- 
ment of color must depend upon individual 
taste, but the depth of shade must be carefully 
remembered. The interior square must be of 
a neutral tint, half of the side pieces light, the 
other half dark, or black, which last has a ver 
good effect. The round, or macaroon of velvet, 
must be laid upon the central square of silk 
before it is tacked on to its paper shape, whic!) 
is done by passing the needle through the cei- 
tre, and making a long overcast-stitch, which 
reaches to the outer rim, repeating this so as to 
form as many divisions as appear in our illus- 
tration. This is to be done in deep maize-color, 
or scarlet silk. When completed, this silk 
patchwork will be found to produce an excel 

lent effect for cushions, table-covers, and various 
other articles. 





ORNAMENTED HYACINTH-GLASS. 


Materiuls.—No. 20 cotton; two nails 
of Penelope canvas, that which mea- 
sures nine double threads to the inch ; 
two skeins of bright green wool; a rug 
needle; two ounces of thick, short white 
bugles; a little gum-water, fine camel's 
hair brush, and ink in which a little loaf- 
suvar has been dissolved. 

Trace off the shape of the 
leaf on to paper, cut round this 
outline, place it straight on the 
canvas, and, with brush and ink, 
trace round the outside of the 
paper pattern, each leaf separate. 
Four of these leaves will be re- 
quired. Now, with green wool, run 
round the outline round finely. 
Overcast this outline exactly as 
if it were muslin. To sew on the 
bugles, use the No, 20 cotton 
doubled. Begin at the left hand 
side of leaf, at the point, and sew 
on a row of bugles, which should be sewed on 
in that manner that, when looking on the 
wrong side, the cotton shall lie in a slanting 
direction. When one row is finished, slip the 


needle under the canvas, bring it out at a row 
of threads directly under the first row, and 
even with the first bugle that was sewed on. 
When the four leaves are filled, turn the work 
on the wrong side ; slightly nail it on to a piece 
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of wood, then gum it on the back, and, when 
dry, cut round the outline which was overcast ; 
sew the two stems together, as in engraving. 

For THE CIRCLE TO WHICH THE LEAVES ARE TO 
BE Sewep.—Cut a circle in stiff card-board, the 
size of the bottom of the hyacinth-glass ; cove: 
it with colored cambric, just as a small pin- 
cushion would be covered; then sew on the 
leaves as in engraving. 
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ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS OR FANCY FAIRS. 


WATCH-CASE IN CHENILLE. 





Materiale.—Chenille, light green, shaded green, deep 
scarlet, and crimson. 

Make a frame, the shape of the pattern given, 
of iron wire, covered neatly with silk or wor- 
sted. Now take the shaded green chenille, and 
pass it over the leaves from left to right, and 
back, till it is all covered; then make an edge 
to each leaf of the light green chenille, cover 
the loop at the top and the three stems with the 
green chenille. Make the three upper petals of 
the flower of the scarlet chenille, and the three 
lower ones of the crimson. Make three or four 
pistils of the light green chenille and fasten 
them to the heart of the flower, letting them 
fall on the crimson petal. A fine white chenille 
should be tacked carefully to the edge of each 
petal, to mark the separations. A gilt hook to 
hold the watch finishes this case. 





BASKET IN CROCHET AND BEADS, 


5 ae 
ign i 8 


Materials.—Crimson wool, gray wool, and white glass 
beads threaded on crimson purse silk. 


Knit the basket in plain crochet stitch, and 
stiffen by running in fine wire at the top and 
bottom. After it is finished, trim with the 
beads, put on in bars, loops, and tassels, in the 
pattern given in the engraving. 











MODELLING IN PASTEBOARD AND 
PAPER. 

Tue following tools will be found necessary 
for making boxes and other kinds of fancy paper 
or pasteboard ornaments: A parallel ruler, with 
a small wheel at each end, which may be pur- 
chased at any mathematical instrument maker’s 
—a flat ruler, with brass-bound edges, to pre- 
vent its being notched when cut against—a 

carpenter’s square (Fig. 1), 
Fig. 1. the sides of which e, f are 


rectangular; consequently, by 
placing the side f against any 
» Straight line, and ruling an- 


other with the side e, two 

sides of a square are produced; by reversing 
its position, ruling as before, a square may be 
formed with very little trouble; inches and 
their usual subdivisions should be marked on 
the side e. To rule parallel lines, a 
T square (Fig. 2) will also be found 
of considerable utility. For this pur- 
pose, the paper should be fastened to 
a drawing-board, and the top part of 
the ruler placed against the edge of 
the board; the lines are then to be 
ruled by the side of the long part of 
the instrument, and, if it be carefully moved 
along the drawing-board, the lines will be 
parallel. Much of the trouble occasioned by 
using a parallel ruler may thus be avoided ; it 
is requisite, however, to observe that the paper 
is fixed square on the board. Instead of the 
common clasp-penknives, which are apt to slip 
and shut suddenly, when used to cut paste- 
board, we recommend knives of different dimen- 
sions and of various degrees of strength. For 
the smaller sizes, the blade should be 

The most convenient 
In cut- 


Fig. 2. 


c— 


Fig. 3. immovable. 


shape is indicated by Fig. 3. 

ting pasteboard or paper, the ruler, 
which is used to guide the knife, 
should be pressed evenly and firmly 

on the paper; the blade must be car- 

3 ried as close to the ruler as possible, 
care being at the same time taken not 

to injure its edge. A pair of compasses having 
a movable leg, with pencil, steel ruling-pen, 
and knife to fix in, are essential implements. 
The knife is used for cutting out circles, so as 
to avoid the unevenness generally occasioned 
by scissors. A crimping-machine, which is 
formed of a block of brass, fluted on one side, 
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with a roller of the same width and with the 
same sized flutes, to match the block, will be 
found exceedingly useful. In using it, place 
the paper, or whatever you wish to crimp, on 
the block, then press and turn the roller over 
it by the handles. A drawing-board, made of 
wood well-seasoned and securely elamped at 
the edges to prevent it from warping, punches, 
of different forms and sizes, for making holes, 
a pair of small pincers, a file, and brass pins 
for fixing the paper on the drawing-board when 
not strained, will also be found neéessary. 


PASTEBOARD BOXES. 


As the forms of all sorts of fancy ornaments 
may be infinitely varied, we shall merely give 
examples of general principles, leaving their 
application, in a great degree, to the taste of 
our fair readers. To make a square box, draw 
the shape of the bottom the size the box is in- 
tended to be; and for the sides, draw lines 
parallel to the bottom, at the distance of the 
intended depth (Fig. 4); the corners should 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5 
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lines 
of the bottom, on the edges intended to be out- 
ward, should be cut half through the paste- 
board, and turned up at right angles to the 
bottom ; they are then to be pasted to a strip 


be cut as shown by the dotted lines; the 


of pasteboard about half an inch deeper than 
the box. The lid is made exactly in the same 
way as the box itself, with the exception of 
the inner piece of pasteboard. The edges of 
the top are to be joined by fixing narrow ribbon 
on them with gum; and, for the sake of uni- 
formity, ribbon of a similar color should be 
gummed round the edges of the lower part. 
The top and sides may be decorated with 
drawings (Fig. 5), and the corners and edges 
bound with strips of colored paper, instead of 
ribbon. 

Strictly speaking, all kinds of boxes ought 
to be made on a block of wood of the shape 
they are intended to be—the block should be 
introduced before the sides are turned up, which 
must then be gummed or pasted together, and 
the whole bound and left to dry on the block— 
but, by care and delicate handling, the absolute 


necessity of blocks may be superseded. 
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THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 


RECEIPTS. 


1. Very Small Chain.—4 strands ; 20 hairs ; 2 
oz. bobbins; 3 oz. balance; No. 24 mould; 
plait No. 1. 

2. Small Chain.—4 strands; 50 hairs; 3 oz. 
bobbins; 3 oz. balance; No. 25 mould; plait 
No. 1. 

3. Chain.—4 strands; 50 hairs; 3 oz. bob- 
bins ; 6 oz. balance ; No. 12 mould; plait No. 1. 

4. Chain.—8 strands; 50 hairs; 3 oz. bob- 
bins; 6 oz. balance ; No. 18 mould; plaits No. 
2 or 3. 

5. Chain.—8 strands; 100 hairs; 3 oz. bob- 
bins ; 8 oz. balance; No. 20 mould; plaits No. 
2 or 3. 

6. Small Chain.—8 strands ; 20 hairs; 2 oz. 
b bbins; 4 oz. balance; No. 24 mould; plaits 
No. 2 or 3. 

7. Small Chain.—8 strands; 6 hairs; 1 oz. 
bobbins ; 2 oz. balance; No. 21 mould; plait 
No. 4. 

8. Chain.—8 strands; 20 hairs; 2 
bins ; 4 oz. balance ; No. 18 mould ; plait No. 4. 
9. Chain.—16 strands; 20 hairs; 2 oz. bol 
bins ; 8 oz. balance ; No. 13 mould; plait No. 5. 
10. Chain.—16 strands; 10 hairs; 1 oz. bol 
bins ; 4 oz. balance ; No. 17 mould; plait No. 5. 

11. Fine Chain.—16 strands; 5 hairs; 1 oz. 
bobbins ; 4 oz. balance; No. 20 mould; plait 
No. 5. 

12. Chain.—8 strands; 100 hairs; 3 oz. bob- 
bins; 12 strands; 20 hairs; 2 oz. bobbins; 15 
oz. balance; No. 12 mould; plait No. 6. 

13. Chain.—8 strands; 45 hairs; 3 oz. bob- 
bins ; 12 strands; 15 hairs; 2 oz. bobbins; 12 
oz. balance; No. 13 mould; plait No. 6. 

14. Chain.—8 strands; 60 hairs; 3 oz. bob- 
bins; 12 strands; 5 hairs; 1 oz. bobbins; 10 
oz. balance; No. 14 mould; plait No. 6. 

15. Bracelet of 5 Pieces, Plaited.—10 strands ; 
50 hairs; 3 oz. bobbins; 7 oz. balance; No. 7 
mould; plait No. 7, 8, or 9. 

16. Fine Chain.—10 strands; 4 hairs; ha’! 
No. 23 mould; 


0z. bob- 


oz. bobbins; 1 oz. balance; 
plait No. 7, 8, or 9. 

17. Albert Chain.—10 strands; 100 hairs; 3 
bobbins ; 8 oz. balance; No. 10 mould; plait 
No. 4 8, or 9. 

18. Albert Chain.—10 strands; 50 hairs; ° 
0z. bobbins ; 5 oz. balance; No. 9 mould; plait 
No. 7, 8, or 9. 

19. Small Albert Chain.—10 strands ; 30 hairs; 
2 oz. bobbins; 4 oz. balance; No. 14 mould; 
plait No. 7, 8, or 9. 
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A WINTER CUFF.—NETTING. 


Paice 


Materials.—Green Shetland wool, also a small quan- 
tity of white; one yard and a half of narrow green sarse- 
net ribbon ; small silk buttons of the same shade as the 
size; 





green wool. Two meshes; one bone this — 
one round steel mesh, this © size; a steel needle. 

Ner with the green wool and round mesh, on 
a foundation thread, 96 stitches; net to and 
fro for four rows, then one row with the bone 
mesh, five rows with round, one row with flat 
mesh, five rows with round, one row with flat 
mesh, then ten rows with round; then net on 
twelve stitches, decreasing a stitch every row, 
to form the point. There will be eight of these 
points. Net a second piece with the round 
mesh, beginning with 96 stitches. Net four- 
teen rows; then form the points as before. 








7 a al 


With a Berlin wool needle and the white wool 
make an edge of loops, taking each stitch that 
was missed at the end of the rows and working 
in buttonhole-stitch, leaving a loop between ; 
then make a second row on this by working 
two stitches round each white loop, making a 
twisted and firm edge. Place this last piece at 
the back of the other, so that the points appear 
above it. Run a green wool through its first 
row, and one of the other piece alternately, and 
net two white rows at the edge of the wide 
piece next the hand; run the ribbon through 
the large rows, two stitches over and under, 
and tie the small bows in the centre. Sew on 
a button and loop at the wrist. 
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THE MALTESE CROSS. 
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Tus cross is one of the most elegant in cha- 
racter of all those which have become estab- 
lished as recognized insignia of person, country, 
office, or destination. We have given it a place 
in our Work-Table illustrations at the request 
of a subscriber, and also believing that it may 
lave many useful applications. It is quite ap- 
propriate for the centre of a book-cover of any 
devotional or theological class, or for a Bible- 
mark. For the first-mentioned purpose it may 
le worked in either gold, steel, or white beads, 
iu the following manner: Cut out the shape in 
white perforated cardboard, tack it on to the 
proper place in the velvet, and work a bead on 
every stitch, merely using the precaution in the 
first instance of selecting the beads to match 
the size of the perforations in the cardboard. 
This centre, with any very simple pattern as a 
border, if only a little chain first threaded and 
then fastened down upon the velvet edge, makes 
a really elegant book-cover. The Bible-mark 
may be worked in the same way, or it may be 
done in beads, on canvas, with a ground in 
Berlin wool. When this is the case, it must be 
fastened on to the ribbon with a double row of 
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beads all round, and a deep fringe attached. 
Kither of these modes may be applied to other 
purposes with very good effect. 





BABY’S SHOE. 


Tue following instructions for working a ba- 
by’s shoe in crochet and wool will be found 
perfectly easy, as well as an extremely good 
shape :— 


Make a chain of twenty loops, turn, making 
two stitches in the first loop, work to the end in 
single crochet, making two stitches in the last 
loop as well as at the first. Work ten rows, 
taking up the back stitch of the last row; in- 
crease every row at the end, which will form 
the toe of the boot, but only increasing five rows 
at the other end. Work four rows with four- 
teen loops, still increasing; this forms half of 
the shoe. Then work four more rows, decreas- 
ing in the same proportion ; this forms the front 
of the shoe. The other side now remains to be 
worked to the same measurement, still contin- 
uing to decrease, so that both halves shall be 
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exactly the same. When this shoe shape is 
finished, it is folded down the centre and sewn 
up from the toe to the heel. This will form the 
sole as well as the upper part. To form it into 
the boot shape, if required, work one row of 
chain all round the top. In this row, chain 
three and loop in every other stitch of the last 
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row. Repeat as many rows of the same as will 
be sufficient to form the upper part of the boot 
or sock. A narrow ribbon is inserted in and 
out round the top of the shoe part, and tied 
with a bow in the front. The same plan of 
forming the boot may be adopted either for 
knitting, tricot, or crochet. 


7~27eee 


FANCY CROCHET. 






















LAMP MAT IN CROCHET. 


Tue centre piece is knit of scar- 
let worsted, with the dark parts 
in black. When finished, fasten 
off strongly, leaving along thread. 
Make the 


worsted, with black bars, knitting 


medallions of green 


the edge in long loops, which cut 
through to make the fringe. Sew 
the medallions finely with the long 


thread to the centre piece. 
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RECEIPTS. 





eceipts, We. 


ARTICLES FOR THE KITCHEN. 


Wer continue our illustrated list of articles that are 


wanted for a kitchen. 





Double Skillet for Boiling Milk. 


With this the milk cannot be scorched or burnt. A 


very useful article. 





Rotary Egg Beater. 









Round Melon Mould 
Jor Boiling Puddings 


Moulds for Blanemange, Jelly, ete. 


These drawings are made from articles that can be 
farnished by Messrs. E. W. Carryl & Co., 714 Chestnut 


Sireet, Philadelphia. 


FRYING OF ANIMAL FOOD 


Tus method of cooking is universally adopted among 
all classes and in all nations where iron vessels are to 
be obtained. The frying-pan should be in some measure 
proportioned to the size of the article to be fried 

Fut of some kind is essential to frying, and it may be 


either olive oil, or lard, or bacon-fat, or clarified dri; 
ping, or suet, or butter, or even the skimn ings of the 
stockpot. Olive oil requires great care in its use, being 
very aptto burn. Lard and butter answer well for any 
purpose, as do suet and dripping, or even the skimmings 
when clarified, the proper mode of doing which will be 
given in the next paragraph. 

To Clarify Dripping or Skimmings.—Put either into 
aclean sancepan over a stove, hot plate, or small fire. 
Melt it very slowly, and skim till quite clear at the 


ipper part; let it just boil for a second, then strain it 


through a sieve, and let it get cold There will always 
be more or less watery gravy at the bottom, but the 
upper part will be clear fat, free from admixture with 
any other matter, and quite good enough for any ordi- 
s or for basting meat 

The kidney-fat of either 


animal must be cut into small pieces, and must then be 


nary fry 
To Clarify Lard or Suet.- 





put into a water-bath, or in a cool oven, or on a very 
cool hot-plate or stove. The slightest increase of tem- 
perature more than sufficient to liquefy the fat gives a 
taste of burning, which is not pleasant. If there is no 
water-bath at hand, an earthenware jar, immersed ina 
saucepan of water, and covered over with a saucepan- 
lid, answers all the purpose. Whichever plan is adopted, 
the process must be very slow, as the cells in which the 
fat lies take a long time to empty themselves. When the 
lumps have shrunk almost to nothing, strain the whole 
through a sieve, and increase the heat a little for the re- 
maining portion, the water-bath not being sufficient to 
extract all the fat. Keep this last part separate, as it is 
only fit for frying, and not for pastry. Tie down the 
jar when cold, and either suet or lard will then keep a 
long time. 

The Fire for Frying should be clear of black coals, 
and consequently of blaze, but only just burnt up, and 
there should be a good light above, for the cook to judge 
by the eye of the progress of her cookery. Care must, 
of course, be taken not to set fire to the fat 

In Frying, first heat the pan and the fat in it tillit 
. immediately turn 


has ceased to hiss or “ spit,’’ and will 


brown a small piece of bread. Then put the article in 
on the bottom, and turn it as soon as the under side is 
brown, turning it back again to complete the process 
Many articles are put into the fry pan without any 
preparat on beyond reducing them to a proper tl ick- 
ness; but others are coated with bread-crumb, which is 
made to adhere by white of egg. In the French plau, 
there is little or no necessity for turning, and, after in- 
troducing the wire-lining and properly heating the fat, 
the article to be fried is smoothly dropped in, and suffered 
to remain quietly until it is quite brown enough, when 
it is removed by the wire-lining and drained over the 
pan for about half a minute. In any case where bread- 
g fish, the oil or 


crumb is used, and especially in fryis 


fat remaining should be imbibed either by blotting- 
paper or a clean white cloth, changing these until they 
are not stained; but if the oil or fat is hot enough, it 
runs off so completely while in the wire that nothing is 


left behind. 
To Fry Steaks or Chops.—Let the steaks be cut from 
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ther thin layers, and the chops be as 





the rump in 

ial; then fry in lard or dripping, turning them re- 
peatedly until done. When ready, keep them hotin a 
dish by the fire, while making the gravy, which is done 
as follows: Pour off as much of the fat as possible, but 
leaving behind all the gravy, or colored part—there 
I be, at least, altogether two tablespoonfuls of gravy, 
or gravy and fat; thicken this with a tablespoonful of 
red into itdry; put the pan on the fire, and 


brown it slightly, then add a tablespoonful of catsup— 
om or walnut—ora little of mixed pickle chopped 





up, pepper and salt slightly, and reduce to a proper de- 
gree of thickness by adding hot water by degrees. Large 
s sliced are sometimes fried with beef-steaks, or 
pickled mushrooms, and served with them, in which 
case they are taken out with the steaks, and the sauce 
made afterwards in the same way as above. If onions 
mushrooms are not liked, it is usual to garnish with 
scraped horseradish or pickles. 
Sausages require rather a different management, to 
prevent their bursting, in which case there would bea 
loss by the escape of their contents ; and if it is avoided, 
s clear that a great saving is effected. Pricking with 
or fork will have that effect ; but it lets out their 
gravy, and is, therefore, to be avoided. The way to 
dress them is to put them into a frying-pan, with the 
fat all cold, then keep gently shaking the pan ev ery half 
minute, so as to change the position of the sausages, and 
to heat them gradually, by which the bursting will be 
prevented. Ifthe French method is adopted, they must 
be pricked, and then will certainly taste very crisp; but 
they will be too much soaked with oil for most palates, 
and will have lost their peculiar flavor in great measure. 
A toast should be fried with them, putting it in unly for 
a few minutes towards the last, and they are served 
upon it 
Cutlets are cut from a leg of veal, about a third of an 
inch thick, and of such a size as may be preferred. Fry 
them in plenty of Aot lard or dripping, and turn them 
quickly. Before putting them into the pan, they are to 


ge well beaten, using an 





be coated evenly with white of ¢ 


ush, and then dipping th 
ile bread-crumb. They should be fried a delicate brown, 


em in finely-powdered 


ind carefully drained from the fat. For gravy, some 
other meat must be had recourse to, as there is too little 
in the frying-pan to make it of. The bone 
with part of the knuckle, will 


m veal 
taken out of the fillet, 
down and make a good stock, browning it in the 


usual way, and flavoring with a little mushroom cat- 


ip and other sauce, adding also a sprig of lemon-thyme 


Some fresh parsley should be fried 


id a blade of mace 
te id laid on the 


quite crisp after the cutlets are don 
top; and it is usual to fry with them some thin slices of 
m or bacon rolled, which are put round the dish, the 


ivy being poured into it, but not over the cutlets. 


S:certbreads are fried exactly like cutlets 

Vutton and Lam» Cutlets are fried with the bread- 
crumb, just like the veal cutlets 

Pork Chops are best fried in the French fashion, when, 


however, they require a made gravy, When this is not 


sand, keep back the last spoonful of the lard, and use 
this as described for steaks or chops, adding a chopped 


nd a teaspoonful of mustard to the flour, and a 


tablespoonful of sauce or pickle to the water. 
A COMMUNICATION FROM AUNT DEBORAH. 
I pARE say many ladies will set me down for a very 


ind old-fashioned person, when I say that, for 
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cleansing and softening the skin, the most simple and 
ths most useful articles are soft water and soap, followed 
-water is the best, 
iently soft by put- 





by the use of a coarse cloth. Rai 





but most water may be rendered suff 
ting into ita small pinch of the washing or bleaching 
powders now so much in use. Soap, in addition to a 
proper proportion of alkali, should contain so much 
oily matter as may mechanically soften the skin and 
promote its smoothness. I will furnish a receipt or two 
for the manufacture of suitable soap, or wash-balls, 
though good almond or Castile soap will generally an- 


ocess will be rendered still 





swer the purpose. The p1 
more easy and pleasant, if lukewarm water be used in- 
stead of cold, but a final rinsing in cold water will be 
an improvement. 

A cheap and simple cosmetic has been used by many 
with great success, and is said to impart delicate softness 
and whiteness to the hands. It is made as follows: 
Take half a pound of soft soap, and melt it over a slow 
fire, with a gill of sweet oil; add half a teacupful of 
fine sand, and stir the mixture together until cold. Sea- 
sand sifted is the best, when it can be obtained. 

Another useful article may be made by scraping and 
melting down some white curd soap, and stirring into 
it, while warm, an equal quantity of sea-sand. Put it, 
while warm, into square moulds, or form it into balls 
or cakes, and set them in a dark place to dry gradually. 

An excellent soap may be made by scraping and melt- 
ing down some white curd soap, and adding to it some 
almond paste. The almonds should first be 
and then beaten into a smooth paste, with a small por- 
tion of white of egg, and as much rose-water and half 
its quantity of spirits of wine as will give the paste a 
Mix this with the melted soap in 


leached, 


proper consistency. 
the proportion of one-fourth. 

A pot pourri, as it is called, if properly made up, 
forms an elegant and beautiful perfume, though it costs 
some months to complete. You should begin it while 
the violets are in bloom, as they add greatly to its excel- 


lence. Ther 





» are, however, plenty of flowers that are 
Get a china jar four or six inches deep, with 


iyers of damask and othersweet-scented 


available 
cover. Prepare 

rose-leayes and buds, also layers of orange-flowers, if 
you can obtain them, jessamine, lavender-flowers, clove- 
pinks, sweet-scented stocks, marjoram, orange-mint, 


Have 


some orris-root sliced, and the outer part of the rind of 


lemon-thyme, balm of Gilead, and rosemary 
Seville oranges. Have aiso a few cloves reduced to 
powder, and small quantities of benjamin, storax, and 
musk, and s Mix the 
powders and the salt well together; then put a layer of 


me bay salt, all in fine powder. 


leaves, as you collect them, into your jar, sprinkling 
each layer with a portion of the powders, and so pro- 
ceed till your jar is nearly full; stir all together now 
When 


the cover is taken off in a warm room, a very agreeable 


and then, press firmly down, and cover close 


scent will be diffused. 
Perfume-Bags, to put among clothes, and as a preven- 


tive against moths, may be made as follows: Take of 
cloves, caraway-seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and 
Tonquin beans, each half an ounce; then add as much 
Florentine orris-root as will equal the other ingredients 
put together; grind the whole well to powder, and put 
it into little bags among your clothes, ete 

Lavender Scent-Bag.—Take of lavender-flowers free 
from stalk, half a pound ; dried lemon-thyme and orange- 
mint, each half an ounce; ground cloves and caraways, 
each quarter of an ounce ; common salt dried, one ounce. 


Mix the whole well together, and put into silk or eam- 

















RECEIPTS. 





brie bags. This will diffuse a pleasant perfume through 
the contents of your drawers. 

Hair-Wash.—Get one ounce of borax, half an ounce 
of camphor, powder them finely, and dissolve them in 
one quart of boiling water. When cold, the solution will 
be ready for use. Damp the hair with this frequently. 
It not only cleanses and beautifies, but strengthens the 
hair, preserves the color, and prevents early baldness. 

The Growth of the Hair.—This is best promoted by 
keeping it clean, and by frequently brushing and comb- 
ing it, which will tend to counteract the injuries arising 
The comb 


or brush may be dipped, before using it, in a little eau 


from curling and other modes of dressing it. 

de Cologne or perfumed spirit of hartshorn. Cutting 
the hair often is also considered as one of the best means 
of promoting its growth. Most of the oils so highly 
puffed by their proprietors are of little or no use, and 
Palma Christi oil is the 
The fol- 


lowing has been strongly recommended: One ounce of 


some of them are injurious 
best, as it is gently and harmlessly stimulant. 


salad oil, twelve drops of oil of orizanum, ten drops of 


oil of rosemary, six drops of oil of lavender, two drops 


of oil of cloves; mix and shake well together. 

The best brushes for the hair are those called by some 
comb-brushes—I mean those in which the hairs are of 
irregular lengths. They penetrate to the roots of the 
hair much better than those in which the hairs are of 
equal length. 

BILLS OF FARE. 

Tue following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 

They 


to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. 
can be varied to suit themselves. 
FEBRUARY. 
Boiled turkey. 


Jerusalem 
artichokes. 


Mashed 
potatoes, 
Cold roast beef. 





Plum, or Eve’s pudding. 
Stewed 
apples 


Arrowroot 
blancmange. 
Macaroni. 


Codfish, fricaseed, with 
wall of potatoes. 
Potatoes, Celery. 
Roast griskin of pork. 


Flour pudding, baked or boiled. 


Fruit tart. 

COOKERY FOR THE SICK. 
Arrowroot.—It is very necessary to be careful not to 
get the counterfeit sort; if genuine, it is very nourish- 
ing, especially for persons with weak bowels. Put into 
a saucepan half a pint of water, a glass of sherry, ora 
spoonful of brandy, grated nutmeg, and fine sugar; boil 
up once, then mix it by degrees into a dessertspoonful of 
arrowroot, previously rubbed smooth with two spoon- 

fuls of cold water 

Breap.—Take a penny roll, pare off the crust, and 
cut the crumb into thin slices; toast them on both sides 
of alight pale brown. Put them into a quart of spring 
water, let it simmer gently over the fire until the liquid 
becomes a jelly, strain it through a thin cloth, and flavor 
it with a little lemon-juice and sugar, added when hot. 
If wine be permitted, it isan improvement. This jelly 
is of so strengthening a nature, that one teaspoonful af- 
15* 
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fords more nourishment than a teacupful of any other 
It may be prepared without the lemon-juice and sugar, 
and a teaspoonful put into every liquid the patient takes, 


such as tea, coffee, broth, or beef-tea. 

Caur’s Feet Brotn.—Boil two feet in three quarts of 
water till reduced to one-half; strain and set it by ; when 
to be used, take off the fat, puta large teacupful of the jelly 
into a saucepan with half a glass of sweet wine, a little 
sugar and nutmeg, and beat it up till it is quite hot; then 
take a little of it and add by degrees to the yolk of an 
egg, well beaten with a bit of butter the size of a nutmeg; 
stir it all together, but do not let it boil. Grate a piece 
of fresh lemon-peel into it 

ANOTHER Way.—Boil two calf’s feet, two ounces of 
veal, and two of beef, the bottom of a penny loaf, two or 

} 


three blades of mace, half a nutmeg sliced, and a little 


salt, in three quarts of water, to three pints; strain and 


take off the fat. 


For A Quick-Mapg Brotn.—Take a bone or two of a 
neck or loin of mutton, take off the fat and skin, set it on 
the fire in a small tin saucepan that has a cover, with 
three-quarters of a pint of water, the meat being first 
beaten and cut in thin bits; put a bit of thyme and par- 


sley, and, if approved, a slice of onion. Let it boil very 


quickly ; skim it; take off the cover if likely to be too 
weak, else cover it. Half an hour is sufficient for the 


whole process. 


Beer Tea, TO Drink Co_p.—Take one pound of lean 
beef, clear it from every particle of skin, fat, or sinew, 
rasp or divide it into very small pieces; then put it into 
a jar, and pour a quart of boiling water upon it; plunge 
the jar into a kettle of boiling water, let it stand by the 
side of the fire, but not near enough to simmer, and al- 


low it to grow cold. Then strain the beef-tea through 


a muslin sieve, and, if the patient be very delicate, filter 
it through blotting-paper 

This tea is to be taken when cold, and will remain 
upon the stomach when other nourishment fails 


; it may 


be given to infants. 

Cuicken PaANApDA.—Boila chicken till about three parts 
ready, in a quart of water; take off the skin, cut the 
white meat off when cold, and pound it to a paste with 
a little of the water it was boiled in, season with salt, a 
grate of nutmeg, and the least bit of lemon-peel. Boil 
gently for a few minutes to the consistency you like; it 
should be as thick as custard 

This conveys great nourishment in a small compass, 


> } 


Grovunp Rice Mi.k.—Boil one spoonful of ground 


i rice, 
rubbed down smooth, with one pint and a half of milk, 
a bit of cinnamon, lemon-peel, and nutmeg. Sweeten 
when nearly done 

VINEGAR AND Lemon Waey.—Ponr into boiling milk 
as much vinegar or lemon-juice as will make a small 
quantity quite clear, dilute with hot water to an agree- 
able acid, add a bit or twoof sugar. This is less heating 
than if made of wine, and, if only to excite perspiration, 
answers as well 

A Rerresnixne Drisk ty A Fever.—Pnut a little green 
sage, two sprigs of balm, and a /iftle wood-sorrel into a 
stone jug, having washed and dried them; peel thina 
small lemon, and clear from the white; slice it, and put 
a bit of the peel in; then pour in three pints of boiling 
water, sweeten and cover it close 

Perhaps no drink, however, is more refreshing in such 
a case than weak green tea, into which lemon-juice is in- 
fused instead of milk It may be drunk either cold or 


hot, but the latter is the best mode. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cores ror Stives.—It is a fact worth knowing, that 


no application will afford such instantaneous relief to 


the sting 


of a wasp or bee, as a drop of liquor potassa, 


(potash water); indeed its effects are so unfailing, that 





it may be termed aspecificcure. It operates by neutral- 
zing the injected poison, which is undoubtedly of an 
acrid nature. The application of a washerwoman’s blue- 

sg, previously moistened, is a good remedy, and acts 

most instantaneously likeacharm. It is said by some 
to be preferable to liquid potash, or any alkaline solu- 
t Honey rubbed on the almost imperceptible wound 
will extract the virus and allay the pain. In the absence 


of honey, molasses will be found equally efficacious. A 


rmed by putting a small quantity of sal-ammo- 
niac into a pint of water will allay irritation, whether 
d by the bites of fleas, etc. or of fleld insects. It 


will afford 





immediate relief, and the irritation will not 


rsome hours, when it may again be freely used. 





rhe following are excellent remedies: Common salt; 


spirit of hartshorn; whitening moistened with cold wa- 


ter: onion juice 


» and sweet oil 


ro Remove Foretay Boptes From Beneatu THe Ere- 
I rhe following simple process is recommended by 
M. | urd: “Take hold of the upper eyelid near its an- 
8, with the index finger and thumb of each hand, 
lraw gently forward, and as low down as possible, 


over the lower eyelid, and retain it in this position for 


ut a minute, taking care to prevent the tears flowing 
t When 


1 to re 


at the end of this time, you allow the eye- 


a flood of tears washes out the 


be found 


ime its place 


gn body, which will adhering to, or near 


the wer eyelid.” 

lo Sweeren Pie Disnes.—When these have long been 
used for baking, they are apt to impart an unpleasant 
aste, in consequence of the portion of oily matter they 
imbibe the butter or lard 


from To purify them, place 


m in a boiler or large kettle of cold water, throwina 


ew hot ashes or cinders, and boil for an hour 


lo Keep Scurt.—Suet may be kept for a twelvemonth 


thus: Choose the firmest and most free from skin or 


\ s, remove all trace of these, put the suet in 


a sauce- 


pan at some distance from the fire, and let it melt grad- 


y; when melted, pour it into a pan of cold spring 





water; when hard, wipe it dry, fold it in white paper, 

put it into a linen bag, and keep it in a dry, cool place; 

W n used, it must be scraped, and will make an excel- 
c t, either with or without butter. 





To Rest 


ying fine sand-paper tothe yellow keys of the piano, 


RE THE CoLOR OF THE Keys or A P1ANo.—By 


the color may be restored 
Meat Piz.—As many potatoes washed and sliced as 
will fill a pie-dish, a little salt and pepper, a sprinkling 
finely-chopped onions, a teacupful of cream (or good 


x), a bit of butter the size of a walnut, cover with a 
and bake till the 


If crust is not approved, it is good without 


meat pie crust potatoes are thoroughly 


lo CLEANSE DecaNnTers.—Roll up in small pieces some 








whited brown or blotting paper; wet soak them, 
1 put them into the vessel with a little lukewarm 
ster ; shake them well for a few minutes, then rinse 
m with clean water till they are quite bright 
To ( ANSE PHIALS, ETC.—Clean as above directed ; or, 
f they have had medicine in them, put in a few ashes, 


soak in cold water, then heat the water gradually till it 


When cold, wash them in soapsuds, then 
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CHROMATE OF PotasH For Warts.—The following for- 
mula has been recommended as one certain in its opera- 


tions, even in old standing and inveterate warts; Chro- 


mate of potash, twelve grains; lard, one drachm; mix, 


and rub in night and morning. 


To Season New EaArRrTHenware.—Before using, place 


it ina boiler with cold water, and then heat it gradually, 


and let it remain in till the water is cool This will 


render it less liable to crack, especially if used for bak- 


To Remove Srarns FROM Movrnine-Dresses.—Boil a 


good handful of fig-leaves in two quarts of water till 
reduced to a pint. Bombazine, crape, cloth, etc, need 
only be rubbed with a sponge dipped in the liquor, and 


the effect will be instantly produced, 
To 
powder ; 


Remove Rust rrom Inon.—Pound glass to a fine 


having nailed some strong woollen cloth upon 
a board, lay upon it a strong coat of gum-water, and sift 
thereon some of the powdered glass; let it dry ; repeat 
this operation three times, and when the last covering 
of powdered glass is dry, you may easily rub off the 
rust from iron with the cloth thus prepared. 

To PREVENT MouLpIness IN INK.—One and a half dozen 
cloves (more or less, according to the size of the bottle) 
bruised with gum Arabic are to be put into the boitle. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


To Cure Coven or Hoarseness.—Take five cents’ 
worth of gum-Arabic, put it into a pint of water, set it 
on the fire to dissolve, and let it simmer about ten 
minutes ; add to it as much pure loaf-sugar as you like. 


If the cold is acute, drink as you please; but take, every 
ten or fifteen minutes, two teaspoonfuls or more, as the 
disease may require, 


1 
0 


around 


Remove Bras CABBAGES OR MeLons.—Place 


the 


ing them every three or four days. 


ON 


plants the leaves of the China-tree, renew- 


Hiagpen Pickie.—Take equal parts of cabbage and 


green tomatoes, season to your taste with green pepper 
and onion, chop them very fine, put them in a jar, and 
cover with a handful of salt; let them stand a few hours, 
then squeeze them, and pour vinegar over them, and let 
them stand twenty-four hours; squeeze them out of the 
vinegar, and put them in a jar with ground and seed 


mustard; season with cloves, cinnamon, and horse- 


radish, to your taste; fill the jar with fresh vinegar, 
and in a week it will do to use, 

For Maxine Yeast.—Put three quarts of water into a 
boiler, and one pint of hops tied up ina thin material 
boil let 


adding to the water, as soon as it boils, one table- 


to let the strength out of them; them boil an 


hour, 
spoonfal of ginger, two of salt, and two of molasses. 
After boiling the hops sufficiently, take them out; stir 


up a thickening of flour and water sufficient to make 


your yeast about as thick as paste; stir this into the 


water, and let it boil up once; take it out, and let it 
stand till lukewarm; then add your old yeast to make 
it rise. When fermented, put it awayin a jug. This 


yeast will keep for two months. When you wish to 
make bread, take half a teacupful of yeast, put in your 
mixing-pan, add one pint of warm water, and stir in 
the flour; set the sponge in a warm place to rise in cold 
in the morning, add a little salt and half a 
milk, 


again, mould it up, put in pans, and let it stand about 


weather ; 


pint of warm and mix the bread; when risen 


one hour, when it is ready to bake. This receipt is all 


it is recommended to be. 











Evitars’ Gable. 


THE NEW NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 


We may now consider Thanksgiving a National Holi- 
diy. It will no longer be a partial and vacillating com- 
memoration of gratitude to our Heavenly Father, ob- 
served 'n one section or State, while other portions of 
our common country do not sympathize in the gratitude 
and gladness. It is to bea regularly recurring Festival, 
appointed by the concert of the State Governments to be 
owerved on the last Thursday in November—thus made, 
for all future time, Toe AMERICAN THANKSGIVING Day. 

Such is the happy inference we draw from the patri- 
otic unanimity of the Governors in their last appoint- 
ments of Thanksgiving. On the last Thursday of last 
November, the people of the following States and Ter- 
ritories held and consecrated this New National Holi- 
day — 

*New York. 


*Pennsylvania. 





Indiana. 
Mississippi. 
Illinois 
Alabama. 
Maine 


Arkansas, 


* Massachusetts. 
*Mary land 
*New Hampshire. 


*New Jersey. 





*North Carolina, Michigan, 
*South Carolina, Florida, 
*Georgia Texas. 
*Connecticut. Towa. 


*Rhode Island. Wisconsin. 


* Virginia, California. 


Vermont. 


Kentucky. 


Minnesota 

Nebraska Territory. 
Tennessee, Kansas Territory 
Ohio District of Columbia. 


It will be seen from this list that the concert of public 
opinion is nearly unanimous. Indeed, we may assume 
that all the States approve this idea of a National Thanks- 
giving, because those that did not join last November 
have done so in years past. The late omission, therefore, 
was caused, no doubt, by forgetfulness. This leads us to 
suggest the necessity that the time of holding this New 
Holiday should be fixed by each State, making: it the 
duty of the governor to issue his proclamation yearly 
for the last Thursday in November. 

God has given to man authority, to woman influence ; 
she inspires and persnades, he convinces and compels. 
For the last twelve years, the editress of the Lady's 
Book has been endeavoring to bring about this agree- 
ment in popular feeling We have used our influence, 

* The old States of the “‘Confederacy”’ that framed 
the Constitution and decreed the perpetual Brotherhood 
of citizens of ‘‘ The United States of North America.” 

Virginia, as a State, did not, we regret to say, partici- 
pate in Thanksgiving; because Governor Wise had 
doubts concerning his official authority to appoint such 
an observance. But the Presbyterian Synod of the State, 
and the cities of Fredericksburg, Norfolk, and Alexan- 
dria joined in the Festival, which was thus sanctioned 
by a large portion of the people of old and honored Vir- 
ginia. Next November, we hope, that State will have its 
Union Thanksgiving 


always, we trust, in a womanly way, and now we would 
render deep gratitude to God who has blessed our hum- 
ble prayers and efforts, and express thus publicly our 
thanks to those generous men Who have encouraged and 
accomplished our plan. We now leave the perpetuation 
of this good work, by the enactment of a statute in each 
State, to the good and patriotic men everywhere to be 
found, who love the Constitution and the Union 
Everything that contributes to bind us in one vast 


empire together, to quicken the sympathy that makes 


us feel from the icy North to the sunny South that we 
are one family, each a member of a great and free Nation, 
not merely the unit of a remote locality, is worthy of 
being cherished. We have sought to reawaken and in 
crease this sympathy, believing that the fine filaments 
of the affections are stronger than laws to keep the Union 
of our States sacred in the hearts of our people 

Is it not fitting that from the heart of the Keystone 


the impulse of the 


forth? “A threefold 


State, this city of Independence Ha 
new National Holiday should ¢ 

cord is not quickly broken This American festival 
adds the third strand to the cord that binds American 
hearts in nationality The twenty-second of February, 
the Fourth of July, the last Thursday in Nove mber—these 
three pays observea, will make and keep us American 
citizens. Well did that patriot divine, Rev 
Wadsworth, exclaim, in his last Thanksgiving sermon— 


Charles 


“Thanks be unto God for this American Pentecost! 
Never were the bonds of our beloved brotherhood so re- 
vealed in their strength! Never before did so many 
sister States keep lovingly together this feast of harvest 
It is the gathering of the one great household with offer- 
ings of praise to the one common temple—the central 
Salem of peace—the God of love.”’ 

We believe our Thanksgiving Day, if fixed and perpet 
uated, will be a great and ganctifying promoter of this 
national spirit. Our whole peopie will then look for 
ward to it—make preparations to honor and enjoy it 
Literature will take her part and send her tribute of 
gratitude. We  ~ave received and read a number of ex 
cellent articles lately, and, what gave us particular 
pleasure, ‘‘A Thanksgiving Story,” (see Editor’s Table 
for January,) setting forth the sterling virtues and the 
happiness derived from family reunions, and the culti- 
vation of fireside enjoyments. Let Thanksgiving, our 
American Holiday, give us American books—song, story, 
and sermon—written expressly to awaken in American 
hearts the love of home and country, of thankfulness to 
God, and peace between brethren We do earnestly 
hope and pray that the last Thursday in November may 

Then 

t 


on that Day, our citizens, whether in their own pleasant 


be established as the American Thanksgiving Day 


homes, or in the distant regions of Oriental despotism, 
would observe it—on board every ship where our flag 
floats there would be a day of gladness—wherever our 
missionaries preach the Gospel of ‘‘ good-will to men,”’ 
the day would exemplify the joy of Christians; and in 


our Great Republic, from the St. John’s to the Rio Grand 





from the Atlantic to the Pac all our people, as one 
Brotherhood, will rejoice together, and give thanks to 
and Family blessings 
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GODEY’S LADY’S 


OUR FRIEND MRS. HAVEN 


Tas popular contributor to the Lady's Book needs no 
introduction to our readers. All who value the work 


ve the writer whose name, as Alice B. Neal or Mrs. 
Haven, has for many, many years given interest to its 
pages. Still, those who admire her productions may 
of them be able to define her particular merits, 
or the real secret of her great success We wish to 
draw attention to these points, partly to pay a tribute— 
ichly deserved—to Mrs. Haven, and partly to set dis- 
netly before our young readers a model worthy of 


} 
t 


heir earnest study, if they have any ambition of be- 





coming literary To do this, we shall give extracts 
from a long and very interesting letter late ly sent us by 
one eminently qualified to judge in these questions of 


popular literature :— 
“THE SENSIBLE SCHOOL. 


“Mrs 
be termed ‘the 


Haven is one of the best writers of what may 


Sensible School’—a school which, with 
no illiberal restrictions in regard to opinion, with the 
largest range of thought and style, has never numbered 
many followers. It is not that remarkable gifts of genius 
are requisite to enable one to rank with this chosen band, 


yr even of those who have failed in a different 





ne, have shown that they could have written well, if 


they would only have written common sense. Unfortu- 
they did not 


Here is the 


ately, while they possessed this ability, 


know that it was worth anything one 
essential thing—not so much to be able to do what is 
good, as to know what is good to do; and we need not 
wonder that so many who might write fresh, natural, 
charming stories, if they would, and could do so, almost 
without effort, spend a great amount of laborand thought 
n writing something that, when elaborately finished, is 
good for nothing, when we consider that good sense and 
vliscriminating taste are necessary. 

‘*Miss Austen 


may, perhaps, be considered as the 


founder of ‘the Sensible School,’ and Mrs. Haven, al- 
though she has undertaken nothing so elaborate as Miss 
Austen’s novels, shows the same union of sweetness and 
sense. She has not adopted the vulgar and pretentious 
maxim that it is better todo a great thing badly than a 
ttle thing well. She does not introduce her readers to 


that marve usly aristocratic society which 
novels of ‘high life,’ where the 
Dukes of Fitznoodle stalk distressfallvy .nrough the book, 


as if longir 


nowhere 
exists but in the and 
for some friendly trap-door to hide them 
from spectators. She does not even endeavor to impart 
a raciness to her stories by a catalogue of the upholstery 
of a parlor, or pillage from a milliner’s advertisement, 
Mrs 


with ease and skill the characters of everyday life, and 


to make her heroine interesting Haven delineates 


invests them with the charms that only fidelity to nature 


can impart We all know Murray Cooper and his wife; 


they used to live just across the street There is, too. a 
l Bordentown with 


ty that, if we had been at 


Mrs. Clark 


possib 
r, that is a thing to blush for and 
repent of, but not to talk about 


howeve 
Certainly, nothing in 


a Dutch painting was ever more exquisitely accurate 


than good, anxious Mrs. Harrison's house, and the tak- 
inyg-ont of the winter clothes in the attic 
* * * * * o 


The Pre-Raphaelites are trne, after all. Paint what 


you see, and trust Nature for being interesting enough 


Mrs like 


some of her contemporary writers, of dreadful caverns 


Haven trusts her. She gives no sketches, 


in New York, nor of savage bandits in Boston, and call 


| 
| 
i 
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it ‘grandeur ;’ nor does she weary us with verbal blun- 
ders as impossible as they are uninteresting, and call it 


‘humor’ or ‘real life.’ 


Her humble heroine does not 
impress us, at the outset of a story, with an gncomfort- 
able presentiment that she is to be a duchess before its 
close 
‘old 


rest assured that he will not, instead of being morally 


If the chances are a thousand to one that the 


uncle who went to India’ does not get rich, we 


sure that he will return, laden with diamonds, and, con 
soling the weeping heroine jast turned into the streets 
in white muslin by her angry parents, join her in law- 
ful wedlock with the refined and noble-looking peasant 
of her choice. We are not to be surprised with the 
sudden movements of natural affection which show him 
in the peasant his long lost son, the offspring of a secret 
marriage, and stolen by a band of gypsies on Beacon 
be startled with the death-bed dis- 





Street; nor are we t 





closure of a State Street millionaire that the heroine is 
the heiress of more than we can count. This reticence 


on the part of Mrs. Haven we are sure of. Her simple, 





“ar English, her natural sketches of character, her 
stories, in which incident has a small, and character a 
large part, afford to us all an inexpressible relief and 
real pleasure; and we are grateful for the easy, grace- 
ful, sensible, and unpretending stories of Cousin Alice 
“‘T have written of this lady somewhat in the style of 
a reviewer and a critic; but it is not easy to think of 
her merely as an author. Though I have never seen 
her, or, to my knowledge, heard any description of her 
personally, she has transmuted and permeated, so to 
and it is diffi 


cult not to feel that she would be as good a friend and 


speak, her individuality into her stories ; 


charming a companion as she is an agreeable writer. 
However, this is trenching on delicate ground.” 


HINTS ABOUT LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


As we have, in the January number,* alluded to Lady 
Franklin’s example, we will here give a few sugyestions 
(extracts and original thoughts) for the consideration 
of our particular friends. 

INCOMPATIBILITY.—This difference of temper or temper- 
ament is now often urged as a reason, or excuse, rather, 
for the separation and even divorce between man and 
We do not think this plea should ever be allowed 
The 
trial of courtship should have made each party aware 
If these 
cannot be harmonized before marriage, then the engage- 
ment should be broken off. 
differences, then the husband and wife should resolve, 


wife. 


to affect the sacredness of the marriage contract 
of their differences in thought and character 
If the lovers can bear the 
resolutely, to keep peace in their home, and never allow 
the hateful thought of “incompatibility” to find expres- 


Miss Muloch, in her last novel, “A Life for a 


Life,’ has given some true hints by which these differ- 


sion 


ences, when really incompatible, may be known ; those 
who are in the “‘ lovers’ vein’’ may study the hints with 
advantage. Dora, the heroine, says :— 

“IT never scruple to speak my mind to Francis Char- 
teris. Wedo not much like one another, and are both 
aware of it. His soft, silken politeness often strikes me 
as insincere, and my ‘ want of refinement,’ as he terms 
it, may be quite as distastefui to him. We do not suit, 
and, were we ever so fond of one another, this incompati- 
bility would be apparent. People may like and respect 
each other extremely, yet not ait, even as two good 


tunes are not always capable of being harmonized. I 


* See Editors’ Table, page 79. 











EDITORS 


Vv, at once, 





once heard an ingenious performer try to p! 
‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ and ‘Garry Owen.’ The 
result resembled many a conversation between Francis 
and me.”’ 


True Love.—“ There are two kinds of love,” says the 


hero. “One eager only to get its desires, careless of all 
risks and costs, in defiance almost of heaven and earth ; 


most desperate 


has 
—if it 


This only, I think, is 


the other which, in its longir 





strength to say, ‘If it be right, and for our good 
be according to the will of God.’ 
the true and consecrated love, which, therefore, is able 
to be faithful till death. 

* * + * * * * * 


“The first duty of any two who love truly is towards 





one another; that is, after God and the right—which 
eans all claims of justice and conscience—the first duty 


any two who love truly is towards each other 


A Man’s Ipea or Love.—** When a man loves a woman, 
if he loves un- 


both 


before he tries to win her he will have, 


selfishly and generously, many a doubt concerning 


her and himself. In fact, as I once read somewhere, 
‘When a man truly loves a woman, he would not marry 
her upon amy account, unless he was quite certain he 
was the best person she could possibly marry.’ But as 
on as she loves him, and he knows it, and is certain 
that, however unworthy he may be, or however many 
faults she may possess, they have cast their lots together, 
chosen one another ‘for better, for worse,’ then the face 


things is entirely changed He has his rights, close 


1 strong as no other being can have with regard to 


, she has herself? given them to him, and, if he has 


manliness in him, he will never let them go, but 


hold her fast for ever and ever.”’ 





STRONG-MINDED Women.’’—Mr. Masson, in his “ Criti- 


r Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction,” says, 


while discussing on literary women: “ For my part, I 
w not a more unmanly outcry than that in fashion 


nst ‘strong-minded women.’ No woman yet, but 





was better, nobler, ay, and essentially more womanly 





recise proportion as her natural abilities had received 


the education of which they were capable. No man 


ly but thinks so and finds it so—at least, no man 


his beard.”’ 


LINES 
Addressed toa young married lady, by the late Mre. 
Virginia Cary, of Virginia 
I saw thee a bud in the garden of life, 
And have watched thee expanding in growth, 
Aud now I behold thee a mother and wife, 
Still bright with the freshness of youth 
No flow’ret that scatters its profitless bloom, 
But a fruit-bearing blossom thou art, 
sht in its beauty, as rich in perfume, 
With a fragrance that reaches the heurt 
FANCY. 
(From an unpr blished Poem.) 


On, Fane y, weird and wondrous power, 


Now freely ranging heaven, 


Anon, like rebel angels’ route, 


Down hell's deep centre driven 





The wave, the wind, the 1 ig’s leap 
Are laggards on thy track 
As o’er the sun’s swift, glancing light 


Thou hurilest the darkness back 


, 
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Creating, in thine airy round, 
Great worlds of joy or woe, 

That prove but bubbles on the fount 
Whence good and evil flow 


TRUTH. 


We two have held communings oft, 
And never yet agreed ; 


For Trera is like the full-orbed moon, 
With dark and bright to read, 


And while the da 





«x would draw thy gaze, 





I only saw t rig 
We should have blent the twofold rays, 
And made the perfect light 
Ovr HEALTH DEPARTMENT.—We hope our readers are 
careful to study the valuable instructions of Dr. Wilso: 
His teachings are of great importance to all who would 
who desire 


preserve health; and those to improve and 


retain their beauty can find no better or surer guide than 
his directions on exercise, diet, air, et We feel sure 
that Dr. Wilson’s forthcoming work, now in press in 


Philadelphia, 


We shall refer to it as soon as it appears. 


will be widely and deservedly popular 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL MoncumMenT.—We have an ar- 


ticle on this interesting subject, but are compell for 


want of room, to defer it till next month 


Mount VERNON AssocraTion.—We hive rece ed but 


one subscriber this month. Mrs. Louise Markley, $5 


Miss 8S. J. Haue’s Boarpina AND DAY Scnoon FoR 


Youne Lapigs, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened 


on Monday, September 12th 


is designed to give a thorough and liberal 


This schoo 
h education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 


ring the French language, and the best instruction 





in music and the other accomplishments An accom- 


French teacher resides in the family, and also 


plished 


an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 


attention to pupils while practising. The moral train- 


ing and the health and physical development of the 


fully attended to 
Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y 
Wm. H 


lade ly hia; 


scholars are care 

References: Mrs 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Phi 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J 


Henry 
Ash- 


Stevens, D. D., 


To ovR CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 








accepted: “‘The Guiding Star “Dancing the Schot 
tish”—** The Old Song Dreams of Youtl Alice 
Bell’ —** The River by my Cottage’’—‘** Winter”—*“ The 
Wife to her Husband” “Great Thoughts ‘Sunny 


Memories’ —“ Home it 


iscences’’—** Oh. let me e in 


nes tomy Poem” 
—** Remit Summer’ — 
“* Cooper’ —** A Memory’’—and “ Ida 

The fo 
“The Proposal’’—* Song Fairs not Fair ** Moon- 


lowing articles are not ** Musings’ ’"— 


light Hours’—‘‘The Empress Josephine ‘Memory 
Pictures’’—** My Mother”’—“ Cares and Counsel “To 
the Lost’’—“ Dear Sister, why so Sad ’”’ ete.—** Gold” — 

Acatha’’ and the prose article Poverty”—“ A new 


Diseovery”’—‘‘ My Early Friend’’—“ Not wery Bad’ — 


“Will you Listen to Me the writer has genius 





sadly misuses his gift)—‘* Warp and Woof’’—and 
Penitent 


We have other 


articles on ha that will be r 


next month 
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BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Qvantiry or Gastric Jcice. Errects or STIMULANTS 
AND Over-Eatixne.—The quantity of gastric juice se- 


creted is not regulated by the amount of food taken, but 


by the wants of the system; and, as ouly a definite 
quantity of food can be acted on by a given amount of 
va e juice, any superfluity remains undissolved for 


some time—either continuing in the stomach untila fresh 
supply of the solvent is secreted, or passing into the in- 


testinal canal (bowels) in a crude state, and becoming a 


source of irritation, pain, and disease 

The use of salt, pepper, mustard, and other stimulants 
increases the quantity of gastric juice ; but their constant 
or excessive use must finally interfere seriously with 
the digestive process by causing irritation, inflammation, 
or ulceration of the lining membrane of the stomach 

The same effects will ensue from excessive indulgence 
in the pleasures of the table; for, however suitable and 
nutritious our food may be, any portion remaining un- 
dissolyed must be a source of irritation and disease; 
and, though the effects of over-eating may not be imme- 
diately manifest, yet they will assuredly follow, sooner 
or later, in the form of dryness of the mouth, thirst, quick 
pulse, foul tongue, fulness about the stomach, and other 
symptoms indicating that the secretion of the digestive 
finid is suspended, as a consequence of the constant and 
excessive excitement to which the stomach has been 
subjected 

Fat Bacon AND PorK, AND Fryine.—Broiling and 
boiling 


we say the best mode, we mean the most wholesome ; and 


are the best modes of cooking meats; and when 
food served up in the most wholesome manner is most 
palatable to an unperverted taste, and is therefore the 
best in every sense of the word. Baked meats are very 
nutritious, but very indigestible Frying is the most 
objectionable of all the culinary processes, and possibly 
this is the reason why it is, perhaps, more in vogue than 
any other mode of cooking; for it does really appear 
that our tastes have become so perverted and depraved 
by bad habits, that we almost inevitably fall into the 
wrong way 

The United States of America might properly be called 
the great Hog-eating Confederacy, or the Republic of 
Porkdom 


up for themselves, and should they be named dieteti- 


At any rate, should the South and West set 


cally, the above appellation would be peculiarly appro- 
priate; for in many parts of this region, so far as meat 
is concerned, it is fat bacon and pork, fat bacon and pork 
only, and that continually morning, noon, and night, 
for all classes, sexes, ages, and conditions; and, except 
the boiled bacon and collards at dinner, the meat is gen 
erally fried, and thus supersaturated with grease in the 
form of hogs’ lard. But the frying is not confined to the 
meat alone; for we have fried vegetables of all kinds, 
fried fritters and pancakes often, fried bread not unfre- 
quently, and indeed fried everything that is fryable, or 
that will stick together long enough to undergo the de- 
lightful process Why, among this good Christian peo- 
ple, hogs’ lard is the very oil that moves the machinery 
of life, and they would as soon think of dispensing with 


tea, coffee, tobacco, or any other indispensable, as with 





the essence of hog Grease being the most indigestible 
of all things, it is not at all strange that dyspepsia, 


fevers, liver complaint, skin diseases, and various in- 


BOOK 
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flammatory affections should be so prevalent among a 
people who have everything swimming in grease. Yet 
all these disorders are laid on the climate, bad air, bad 
water, a “‘ mysterious dispensation of Providence,” and 
everything except the true cause, while the deluded self- 
destroying victims are continually falling into the grave, 
all unconscious of the fact that they have brought upon 
themselves swift destruction by their own conduct, by 
living in daily violation of the laws of health. 

It is a common opinion that grease, and especially hog 
grease, is highly nutritious, but this is a great mistake ; 
for fat and oil belong to the heat-producing, and not the 


muscle-producing class. Fat meats, or something of the 


kind, are required by people who are exposed to the 
rigors of a cold climate, and they may be taken with im- 
punity by persons of active habits, even in warmer lati- 
tudes; but delicate persons, who lead an inactive life, 
and especially ina warm climate, cannot expect to enjoy 
health, if they indulge to any great extent in fat meats 
and oily food. Between negrves and hogs, there seems 
to be congeniality in more respects than one: fat bacon 
and pork are peculiarly appropriate for negroes on ac- 
count of their habits of life, and their defective heat-gene- 
rating powers ; but for white women, and especially for 
Southern white women, in their present mode of living, 
no diet could be selected that would be more injurious. 

Tue WARM BATH AND Wet-SuHeeT Pack.—Asa hygienic 
agent, the use of the warm bath is more restricted than 
that of the cold; yet it is highly useful in that state of 
excitement, general uneasiness, and soreness which often 
precedes actual disease. In such cases, the wet-sheet 
pack, which is only a modification of the warm bath, 
is very appropriate, and is preferable to the ordinary 
warm bath on account of its convenience, and because 
it can be used as long as may be desired while comfort- 
ably reclining on a bed. 

The wet-sheet pack has become somewhat familiar, 
through the agency of the hydropaths, and is used as 
follows: One or more blankets are spread upon a bed, 
and over these a sheet wrung out of water; the patient 
then lies full length on the sheet, and it, together with 
the blankets, are closely tucked in around the body. 
The water is generally used cold, but in most cases re- 
action soon occurs, and the heat of the body vaporizes 
the water; and thus we have a most excellent and agree- 
able warm vapor bath, which is even better than a water 
bath, because the rarity of the vapory medium causes a 
greater determination or rush of blood to the skin. 

As a medicinal agent, the warm water bath or the 
wet-sheet pack is one of the most safe, extensively appli- 
cable, and effectual remedies that can possibly be resorted 
to in domestic practice Many people are deterred from 
the use of the warm bath through groundless fears origi- 
nating in erroneous notions as to its mode of action. It 
is a common opinion that the remedy is stimulating and 
exciting, and therefore inappropriate in fevers and in 
inflammatory affections attended with a full pulse and 
dry skin; but this isa great mistake. True, the warm 
bath stimulates the skin and determines or draws to the 
s of 


the skin, promotes perspiration, opens the pores, and, 





surface, but, at the same time, it relaxes the vesse 


being of a lower temperature than the body, abstracts 
heat, and thus soothes and quiets the nervous and 
vascular systems; in short, it acts as a sedative or sooth- 
ing remedy. The error as to its mode of action has 
arisen from confounding the hot and warm bath. The 
hot bath, when above the temperature of the body, isa 
stimulant to the whole system ; but the warm bath—by 


which term we understand a bath below the actval or 
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relative temperature of the body—is never stimulant, 
but always sedative in its general action, or its action 
on the system as a whole 


Columbus, Ga. 
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Books BY Marit.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 


publisher. 


From Cuiips & Peterson, Philadel phia:— 

A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
LIVING AND DECEASED, from the Earliest Accounts 
to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing 
Thirty Thousand Biographies and Literary Notices, 
with Forty Indexes of Subjects. By 8S. Austin Allibone 
The chief glory of every people arises from its authors 


—Dr. Jonnson. The publishers have favored us with 








the first volume of the “ at work” which they have 


just issued under the above title. It comes to us with 
the approbation of 80 many eminent English and Ame- 
rican authors, of almost every shade of religion and 
polities, that we feel that nothing which we could add to 
their commendations would enhance the merits of the 
work before the public. We may, nevertheless, remark, 
that the amount of reliable information that may be ob- 
tained from its pages is incalculable, and will be of the 
greatest importance to men of every profession—to the 
clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor of medicine, the mer- 
chant, the agriculturist, the working man, and to the 
mechanic. In looking over the ample pages of the 
noble work, the reader feels astonished at the vast 
array of mental labor which it presents, commencing 
with the names of authors who lived more than a thou- 


, and including those with whom we are 


sand years ag: 
now familiar. Nor will he be scarcely less astonished 
when he reflects on the immense labor of the author and 
compiler of the work itself, who has given to the world 
so much critical information, and still retained the ap- 
probation of so many learned critics, all differing on 
various subjects, for his truthfulness, justice, and singu- 
lar impartiality. The publishers who have undertaken 
to give this expensive work to the American public are 
entitled to the highest praise for the energy and skill 
which they have employed in its compilation. Price 
$5 00 per volume. 

From T. B. Pererson & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles Dickens (Boz). 
With beautiful illustrations from original designs by 
John McLenan. Intwo volumes. This firm have just 
issued this work from advance sheets furnished them, 
by which means it is published in this country a month 
earlier than in England. It appears in various forms, 
to match the different editions which Messrs. Peterson 
have already published of Dickens’ works. It is pre- 
sented to us in two volumes, bound in cloth and finely 
illustrated. We have had scarcely time to examine it, 
but report says it is the best of Dicken’s writings, and 
that it is full of deep and tragic interest. Price $1 50 

PETERSON’S COMPLETE AND CHEAP EDITION 
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FOR THE MILLION OF THE ENTIRE WRITINGS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. No. 10. Containing conclusion 
of “‘Sketches’’ by ‘‘ Boz,’ and commencement of “ Dom- 
bey and Son.”’ We have already repeatedly called atten- 
tion to this cheap edition of these valuable books To 
those whom circumstances or inclination forbid indulg 
ing in a more expensive style, this will be peculiarly 
acceptable. Price 25 cents per number, or $5 00 for 
complete set. , 

THE PIC-NIC PAPERS. Edited by Charles Dickens, 
and embracing productions from Thomas Moore, Leitch 
Ritchie, Horace Smith, W. H. Maxwell, Agnes Strick 
land, W. H. Ainsworth, James Erskine Murray, Allan 
Cunningham, and other celebrated writers A collection 
of most excellent stories that every person will be de- 


50 cents 


lighted to read. Paper cove 

WILD SOUTHERN SCENES: A Tule 
Border War. By J. B. Jones, Esq., author of “ Wild 
Western Scenes,’’ ‘‘The Rival Belles,’’ ‘‘War Path,”’ 
ete. This book is spoken highly of by both Northern 


of Disunion and 


and Southern Journals. The plot of the story is founded 
upon a supposed state of things in case of disunion. It 
is managed with great skill and effect, and a love story 
is interwoven with patriotism and statesmanship. Price 
$1 25 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia 

THE VIRGINIANS 1 Tale a ) 
W. M. Thackeray, author of “Esmond,” “ Vanity Fair 

The Newcomes,”’ ete rhe reading public are already 
so familiar with the characters of ‘The Virginians 
that we deem it only necessary to announce their trans 
position from magazine numbers, and their appearance 


in book form. Price, cloth, $2 00; paper, $1 75 


PREACHERS AND PREACHING 
Murray, D. D., author of “ Kirwan’s Letters to Bishop 


By Rev. Nicholas 


Hughes,” “‘Romanism at Home,"’ ** Men and Thiags in 


Europe,” “‘ Parish and other Pencillings,”’ ‘The Happy 


Home etc. The author of this work deals somewhat 
sharply with the subjects which properly eome under 


the title of his work, most of the chapters of whieh, we 
are informed, appeared originally in the Mew York Ob- 
server. Price $1 00 

THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER. A Hand-Book for Ove 
land Expeditions. With Maps, Ilbustrations, and Itine 
raries of the principal Routes between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific. By Randolph B. Marcy, Captain U.S. Army 
This volume has been published by authority of the W 
Department. The narrative portions of the work are 
interesting and amusing, and the list of itineraries, show 
ing the distances between exia ping places, the character 
r wood, wate r, 
en the Miss 


sippi River and the Pacific Ocean, w doubtless prové 


of the roads, and tie facilities for 





and grass, on the principal rontes 


of great service to travellers in that direction. Price 
#1 00 

STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. By Jacob 
Abbot. Jacob Abbot’s stories have always an excel- 
lent moral foundation, and are not only acceptable, but 
greatly instructive, in the lesso ns which they present to 
the minds of youthful readers. Price 50 cents, 

THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins, author 
of ‘‘The Dead Secret,”’ “‘ After Dark,”’ etc. This book is 
a colleetion of tales which have appeared from time to 
time in British periodicals, and some of which may a) 
ready be familiar to American readers, connected together 
by a very pretty love story. The three quiet old broth 


ers, who live removed from the world, form a pleasing 
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picture, while Bessie, ‘the Queen of Hearts,”’ the lively, 
versatile ward, stands out in the narrative like a bright 
tint on a painter’s canvas. Price $1 00. 
FISHER’S RIVER (NORTH CAROLINA), 
AND CHARACTERS. By “Skitt,’’ 
thar.” Illustrated by John McLenan. 
siderable amusement in rather a broad, comical way ; 


SCENES 
“who raised 


A work of con- 


was 


but in which, to oar apprehension, too much liberty has 
been taken with things of asacred character. The illus- 
trations are very good Price #1 00. 

THE STUDENT'S HUME—A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION 
IN 1688 Abridged. Incor 


Corrections Historians, 


By David Hume. porating 
recent 


Illustrated by 


and Researches of 
and continued down to the year 1858. 
engravings on wood. Inthe compilation of this volume, 


the author professes to have followed the text of the 


historian Hume, retaining his language as far as was 
practicable, but at the same time introducing into the 
text numerous corrections and additions. It is an Eng- 


1 work, published under the supervision of and with 


ns by an American editor. Price $1 00 
A GOOD FIGHT, and other Tales. By Charles Reade, 


Me Little, Me Long,” “‘ Peg Wof- 


some correctic 


author of “‘ Love Love 





fington,”’ ‘Christie Johnstone,” etc. With illustrations. 
T s a quaint and striking volume, by an author with 
vhom ir readers are already familiar. The illustra- 

S$ al n keeping with the style of the book, being 
mitations of the old manner of pictures hundreds of 
years ago Price 75 cents 

From D. Apprieton & Co., New York, through Perer- 
son & Brotners, Philadel phia:— 

THE MOST EXCELLENT HISTORIE OF THE MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE. Written by William Shakspeare 
We hav ere a most beautiful edition of one of Shak- 

pea st beautiful plays. It is intended for, and will 
ndeed 1 very appropriate gift book for families, the 
editor ig very judiciously omitted some lines which 

ft be thought objectionable. The illustrations are 
ul y conceived and finely executed It is printed in 
juart m, on delicately tinted and hot-pressed paper, 
and bonnd in blue and gold. Price, cloth, $2 50; mo- 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES, KINGS OF 


ENGLAND ; containing Personal Incidents of their Lives, 
Pw Events of their Reigns, and Biographical Notices 
of their Chief Ministers, Courtiers, and Fuvorites By 
Samuel L. Smucker, LL. D., author of ‘‘ Court and Reign 


of Catherine II.,’’ ‘“‘Memorable Scenes in French His- 
: fe and Times of 


n, is from the pen of an American 


tory,” “Li 


Alexander Hamilton,” ete 


} 
De se€ 


This work, it will 
historian, who has had historical lite 


We 


much practice in 


rature shall not pretend to have examined the 


volume with critical exactness; yet we have no doubt 
in view of the writer's reputation, it will prove interest- 
larwe class of readers who may have no time or 
opportunity nsult larger works. Price $1 25. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE 


Studies,”’ 


ng toa 
ty toc 
By George 
Sea-side 
Vol. I 


treating of 


Lewes, author of 
Goethe,” ete. In 
e and 
matters in a philosophical and scientific manner 
$1 00 
LEAVES FROM AN ACTOR'S NOTE-BOOK, with Re- 


miniscences and Chitchat of the Green-Room and the 


two volumes A very valu- 


instructive publication, every-day 


Price 


Stage, in England and America. 
hoff 


larly to the 


By George Vander- 
This is a volume which commends itself particu- 


lovers of the drama. Price $1 25 


“Life of 
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From Liypsay & BLAktsTon, Philadelphia :— 

ANNA CLAYTON ; or, the Inquirer after Truth. By 
Rey. Francis Marion Dimmick, A.M. This is ayowedly 
a controversial work, the writer of which takes strong 
ground against what he seems to view as the exclusive- 
ness of the doctrines of the Baptists. It is not our pro- 
vince to decide on matters of this kind. 
however, that the author pursues his task with cardor 
and dignity of style. Price 75 cents. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF HYMNS, THEIR WRIT- 
ERS, AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 
D. D., author of “ William Carey: A Biogrephy,”’ “ Reli- 
a) 


We may say, 


By Joseph Belcher, 


” 





gious Demonstrations in the United States,’”’ ‘* Geor 
Whitfield: A Biography,”’ ete. 


in a religious aspect, this will be considered a valuable 


In a literary, as weli as 


and interesting work. The historical and biographical 
sketches contain much more than will repay the reader 
for their perusal. Price $1 25. 

POEMS. By Henry Harbaugh, author of “‘ The Sainted 
Dead,”’ “‘ Heavenly Recognition,’”’ ‘‘ Heavenly Home,” 
“Bards of the Bible,”’ 
more than eighty poems, all of which are expressive of 


etc. This neat volume contains 
the pious and charitable sentiments, as they seem to 
have gushed spontaneously from the author’s heart. 
EDITH’S MINISTRY. McKeever, au- 
thor of “‘Sanshine,”’ “ Flounced Robe,” “ Twilight Mus- 
Although slightly tinctured with the spirit 


By Harriet B 





etc, 





ings, 

of controversy, the incidents and details of Edith’s Min- 
istry are calmly and impressively written, and will, no 
doubt, have a most salutary effect on the minds and 
hearts of such readers as may be disposed to accept of 
We think, however, that the author 
for 


her peculiar views. 
is too contracted in her ideas of woman’s mission 
this nineteenth century, in which woman has proved 
herself eminently qualified as a physician, and even as 
a lecturer, and in which many ably conducted magazines 
are under the charge of women—ard all this without 
detracting in the least from her dignity or neglecting her 
duties as a wife and mother—when she would confine 
her exclusively to the province of home, and stigmatizes 
all efforts toward advanced physical and mental culture 


as unwomanly. Price $1 00. 


From G. G. Evans, Phiiadelphia:— 
BOOK OF PLAYS, for Home 
Collection of original, altered, and selected Tragedies 


Amusement. Being a 


le 





Plays, Dramas, Comedies, Farces, Burlesques, Chara 
Lectures, ete., carefully arranged and specially adapted 
for Private Representation, with full Directions for Per- 
that 
amusements of this sort have become common in fashion- 


formance. By Silas 8. Steele, Dramatist. Now 
able circles for parlor recreation, this book has been 
prepared to meet a need which has been felt. Many 
plays in popular use are here presented, simplified in 
costume, scenery, and action, and purified from all ex- 
ceptional or ambiguous expressions, so that the most 
refined and scrupulous can take part in them without 
hesitation. Price $1 00. 


From Writ 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 
WILLIE AND NELLIE; or, Stories about my Canaries 
By Cousin Sarah. This neat little volume contains much 


valuable instruction relative to the treatment of pet 
birds, and, besides, is impressive in its lessons to chil- 
dren to entertain a “‘ greater tenderness for the feathered 
tribe, and thus be ready to admire the works of their 
” Price 75 cents. 


3y the author of ‘ 


Father in Heaven 


NO LIE THRIVES: A Tale Charlie 














LITERARY 





Burton,”’ “The Broken Arm,” etc. A most pleasing and 
instructive tale for young persons, the moral of which 
cannot be questioned. We hope it will have a wide 
circulation among those who are destined for the indus- 
trial and business walks of life. Price 75 cents. 


From Jonny E. Porter, Philadelphia :— 

EVERYBODY'S LAWYER AND COUNSELLOR IN 
BUSINESS ; containing Plain and Simple Instructions 
to all Classes for Transacting their Business according 
to Law, with Legal Forms for Drawing the various necca- 
sary Papers connected therewith. Together with the 
Laws of different States for Collection of Debts, Property 
exempt from Execution, Mechanics’ Liens, Execution of 
Deeds and Mortgages, Rights of Married Women, Dower, 

By Frank Crosby, Member 
The title sufficiently explains 


Usury, Wills, ete. ete. ete. 
of the Philadelphia Bar. 
the character of this volume, aad is its own guarantee 
of value. 


From Dick & Fitz@ErRa.p, New York, through Petrer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE CORNER CUPBOARD; or, Facts for Everybody. 
Embracing facts about: I. Things not generally known ; 
II. Things that ought to be known; III. Things worth 
knowing. The Food weconsume; the Clothes we wear; 
the House we live in; and Facts from the Arts and Sci- 
ences, as well as from Literature, Manufacture, Com- 
merce, Anatomy, Physiology, the Garden, and Field. 
The 


forming a complete encyclopedia of useful knowledge. 


llustrated with over 1000 engravings. whole 


By the author of “Inquire Within,” ‘*The Reason 
Why,” etc. 
tunity to take a peep into this receptacle of choice bits 
Price $1 00 
or, Winter Evening’s En- 
Dramatic 
Panto- 


The inquisitive public here have an oppor- 


of wisdom, wit, science, and common sense. 

PARLOR THEATRICALS; 
tertainment. Containing Acting Proverbs; 
Charades; Acting Charades, or Drawing-room 
mimes; Musical Burlesques ; Tableaux Vivants, etc. ete. 
Illustrated with descriptive Engravings and Diagrams. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE SECRET OUT; or, One Thousand Tricks with 
Cards, and other Recreations. Illustrated with over 
Three Hundred Engravings, and containing Ciear and 
Comprehensive Explanations how to Perform with Ease 
all the Curious Card Deceptions and Sleight-of-Hand 
Tricks extant. 
Experiments in Drawing-Room or White Magic, includ- 
Together 


with a choice Collection of Intricate and Puzzling Ques- 


With an endless Variety of Entertaining 


ing the celebrated Science of Second Sight. 


tiens, Amusements in Chance, Natural Magic, ete. By 
the author of “‘The Sociable; 
One Home Amusements,” ‘The Magician’s Own Book,”’ 


What can we say of a book which has a title 


or, One Thousand and 
etc 
so complete as this? 
word, we confirm the truth of the title, which we do, in 


ete 
Nothing, indeed, except, by our 
all candor and seriousness, Perhaps, however, we may 
as well add that the volume might, with great propriety, 
be introduced into every family circle, as it furnishes 
innumerable means of innocent amusement, while, at 
the same time, it playfully taxes the ingenuity of the 
youthful mind, previously wearied with severe studies. 
Price $1 00. 

From Reprisip, New York, through J. B. Lipprycotr 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

A HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, from its Firat 

VoL. Lx.—16 
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European Discovery to its Erection into a Republic. 
With a Supplementary Book, bringing the Narrative 
down tothe Present Time. By William Gilmore Simms, 
author of the “ Yemassee,’’ ‘‘ Eutaw,’’ ‘Cassique of 
Kiawah,” *“‘ The Scout,’’ etc. All cur 


are, or ought to be, familiar with the writings of William 


American readers 


Gilmore Simms—so familiar, indeed, that we feel it will 
only be necessary for us to call their attention to the fact 
that Redfield has just published a revised edition of the 
The 
numerous other works of 
Price $1 25. 


above-named work. present volume is uniform 


with the the same popular 
author published by Redfield. 


SAMUEL 


ladel- 


From SxHeipon & Co., New York, through 
Hazzarp, Jr., and J. B. Lippincorr & Co., Phi 
phia:— 

SERMONS, Preached and Revised by the Rev. ©. H. 
Spurgeon. Sixth series. Those who have obtained the 
preceding volumes of these sermons will be glad of an 
oppurtunity to add this last collection. From an address 
to his American readers, by the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, we 
learn that Messrs. Sheldon & Co. are his only publish- 
ersin America. Price $1 00 

SERMONS. By Richard Fuller, D. D., of Baltimore 
We have looked over these sermons with some attention, 
and find them not only practical in their instructions, 
but truly devout and charitable in sentiment, with no 
word of bigotry or sectarianism te mar their Christian 
simplicity. 

From Craries Scripner, New York, through J. B 
Lippincott, Philadelphia :— 

THE PALACE OF THE GREAT KING; or, The Power, 
illustrated in the Multi- 
By Rev. Hollis Read, 


” 


Wisdom, and Goodness of God, 
plicity and Variety of His Works 
author of “God in History,” “India and her People, 
“Commerce and Christianity,’ ete. These gleanings 
from a pastor’s study, illustrate some of the great themes 
and principles, which most concern man here and here 
after; and which display the wonder-working hand of 
infinite goodness, skill, and wisdom. The author has 
endeavored to make a readable book of facts, which are 
fiction ; 
new, he has given a fresh interest to old facts and argu- 


Price 


stranger than although he has stated nothing 
ments, with regard to the religion of nature, 
$i 00. 

From Rrpp & Car.tox, New York :— 

THE GREAT TRIBULATION ; or, Things Coming on 
the Earth D. D., F. R.8. E., 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, 


By the Rev. John Cumming, 


Covent Garden. First Series. This we take to be more 
of an imaginative work, as all attempts to reconcile the 
prophecies by human reasoning must be, than a work of 
both in 


and out of his church, as an enthusiastic, and, some- 


practical religion. The author is celebrated, 


times, a rather harsh, eontroversialist. He is, neverthe- 
less, a man of unquestionable abilities as a close investi- 
gator and terse writer. Price $1 00. 


From Ticknor & Frevps, throngh Samvet Hazargp, 
Jn., Philadelphia :— 

SWORD AND GOWN. 
This is a quiet but interesting narrative, in 


By the author of “Guy Liv- 
ingstone.” 
which the author displays considerable originality of 
thought, and an intimate knowledge of the more subtle 
characteristics of human nature. Price 75 cents. 
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TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE IN INDIA. 
Being Extracta from the Letters of the late Major W. 8. 
R. Hodson, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, First Ben- 
gal European Fisileers, Commandant of Hodson’s Horse. 
Including a Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi and 
Capture of the King and Princes. Edited by his brother, 
the Rev. Hodson, M. A., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The intelligent reader will 
be able to judge from the title of this work, how truly 
interesting must be the narrative—the writer of the let- 


George H. 


ters which compose the volume, and the editor and 
compiler, being both men of education. The graphic, 
epistolary style being preserved, adds much to the sim- 
plicity and truthfulness of the eventful details. Price 
$1 25. 

TRUE WOMANHOOD, A Tale. By John Neal. This 
is a popular story by a well-known author, who, as he 
says himself, has at last consented to the suggestions of 
Longfellow and others, to “‘ write one more story.’’ The 
scene opens in New York, and traces vivid pictures of 
the varied and crowded life of that great metropolis, in 
the same vigorous style in which the author was wont 
to enchain his readers in his palmiest days. The story 


professes to be religious, without being sectarian! If, 


in the judgment of the reader, John Neal has accom- 
plished what he set out to do, his last story, if it 
should prove to be his last, may well crown his literary 


the book. 


men who are physically and 


labors. We are not entirely satisfied with 
There 


mentally so weak that the least jar upon their nerves 


may be some w 
prostrates them, but we hardly like to see them set up 


as true models for the sex. Julia, many 


possessing 
noble qualities, which might otherwise entitle her to 


\ 


the position which she is given in the book, is one of 


this class. The least appearance of trouble, at which a 
true woman would nerve herself, that she might meet it 
the more worthily, on the contrary, sends her nearly, if 
not quite into fainting fits. Then again, there is sucha 
withholding of confidence one from another, such mys- 
teries, and such continual involving each other in per- 
plexity or suspense, as seems unworthy of and unlike 
either true men or women. But these are, perhaps, 
minor faults. Price @1 25 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
By Thomas Hughes, author of “ 
the White Horse,”’ ete. An 


A Sequel to School D is 
at Rughy School Days 


at Rugby,” “Scouring of 
amusing story of English college life, from which the 
reader may gather much information in regard to the 
manufacture of A. B.'s. A. M.'s, and D. D.’s. It is to be 
published in parts, of which this is the first, at 12 cents 
each. 

From Gorup & Lrxycous, Boston :— 

BRITISH NOVELISTS, AND THEIR STYLES; Being 
a Orities! Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. 
ly David Masson, M 
University College, 
Times of John Milton,” ete. 
in our land where so many are readers of novels; they 


A., Professor of English Literature, 
London, author of “The Life and 
This work will be useful 
shonld understand the history of this popular art, and 
Jearn the best manner of judging its merits. Mr. Masson 
has made the subject accessible to all; the book is ex- 
ceedingly interesting ; we commend it to our friends. 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN ; to Guide Them in 
the Path of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. This 
author's works are all intended to do good. Perhaps 
the book before us may be rather above the comprehen- 


sion of “little children ;"’ but the lessons are useful in 
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family teachings. All the books are got up in the best 


style of the publishers. 

From Tae Cacrea Book Society, 762 Broadway, New 
York :— 

THE LIVES OF THE BISHOPS: Life of Bishop Basy, 
Life of Bishop Prevost, Life of Bishop Stewart Theseare 
the three last of the excellent series in course of publica- 
tion by the Episcopal Sunday School Union, and written 
by the Rev. J. N. Norton. 
the two first embrace periods of history gene- 
The life of Bishop Bass, of Mas- 
sachusetts, gives us a picture of the early life of that fa: 


They have more than usaa! 
interest ; 


rally interesting to all. 


famed colony, and biographical sketches of many promi 
nent men, as well as thecentral portrait, its first bishop 

Bishop Prevost, of New York, was consecrated at the 
close of the Revolutionary struggle, and his life neces- 
sarily attracts historical anecdotes and sketches of great 
value, many of them quite new. 

Bishop Stewart, of Quebec, was a rare instance of self 
denying earnestness, in the work of His Master. He was 
the son of the Earl of Galloway, but gave up rank and 
place for the life of a frontier missionary, living in the 
most absolute simplicity, and giving his large private 
income away in public and private charities. The story 
shames us who sit at ease and wish the world made 
better. 

UNCA: A Story for Girls. 
Jack, the Fault Killer.” 
attractive to children from six to ten. 


By the author of “‘ Uncle 
Charmingly simple, and very 
We recommend 
it for our Juvenile Library No. 2. 

MOTES IN THE SUNBEAM and THE CIRCLE OF 
BLESSING. By Mrs. Thomas Gatty. As children’s 
books have a double work to do—instructing the grown- 
up pupils of a family, as well as the children they are 
ostensibly provided for—we shall not quarrel with 


these fascinating little volumes because the moral of 


the tale and sometimes its arrangement are above the 
comprehension of young readers. Some knowledge of 
natural history and much experience of life are required 
before their lessons or even the graceful and happily 
turned allusions with which they abound can be fully 
appreciated. We commend them to all mothers both 
for “‘ pleasure and profit.” 

In OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES, by ALOE, 
we have those stanflard favorites, ‘‘ Blue Beard,”’ “ The 
the “Singing Fountain,” etc 


Genii and Fishermen,’ 
paraphrased into most ingeniously instructive allegories. 
**Blue Beard,” for instance, is “‘ Baron Procrastination,”’ 
and slays the charming brides, ‘‘Study-Well,” “* Work- 
Well,” “ Piease-my-Mother,” ‘‘ Speak-Kindly,” “ Help- 
Others,” and “ Rise-Early,’’ while “‘ Consider-Well,”’ the 
last, is only rescued by Sister “‘Try’s’’ help, who dis- 
covers the brothers “‘ Firmness”’ and “ Sense’’ coming to 


pay them a visit. We wish we were “a boy again,”’ 
when we see such aids to ‘‘Good Resolution” held out 
to this rising generation. 


PORTABLE HAND-BOOKS OF GAMES :— 

Morpny’s Match Games; being a ful! and accurate 
account of his great success abroad, By Charles Henry 
Stanley. Price 38 cents. 

Elements of Draughts; or, Beginner's Sure Guide. 
Every principle separately explained. Price 38 cents. 

Chess-Player’s Instructor; or, Guide to Beginners. 
By Charles Henry Stanley. Price 38 cents. 

The above are published by R. M. De Witt, New York, 


and are excelient works on their respective subjects. 
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Godeps Arm-Chair, 


NumBer.—The attractions for this 
Our first plate is illus- 


Our FEBRUARY 
month are varied, as usual. 
trative of the horrors of war, but the capital story 
by Miss Fraust fully explains the design of the artist. 
Our Fashion-Plate is seasonable and pretty. ‘‘ Flowers 
for Working” is a match plate for Fruits published in 
our December number. ‘ The Modiste”’ 
The reflection of the gentle- 


is from Sterne’s 
“Sentimental Journey.” 
man is seen in the glass. He appears to be more taken 
with the beauty of the modiste than with the articles 


she is offering for sale, 





Ovr LITERATURE.—Miss Slimmens again holds forth 
in this number. A capital charade is the ‘‘ Masterpiece.” 
Our readers will be interested in “* Mrs. Bowen's Parlor 


and Spare Bed-Room.” ‘ Jacassa’s Journal’ is con- 


cluded in this number. “ Letters from a City Girl in the 
Country” is a very lively and pleasant article. 

Axy subscriber missing a number must remind us at 
once, and not wait until the end of the year. If they 
send at once, we may suppose it has not reached them; 
but, at the expiration of some months, it is fair to pre- 
sume that they have lost it by lending. 

THERE seems to be but one opinion on the part of the 
press, that the Lady’s Book is the most proper present to 
make at this season of the year from a husband to a wife, 
a father to his daughter, or a lover to his lady-love. In- 
deed, the Port Byron Times goes further, and says :— 

“Any man, in easy circumstances, who will refuse to 
take this book for his wife, his daughter, or his sister, is 
not a good husband, father, or brother. It is the only book 
in the Union so thoroughly adapted to, and designed for, 
It is ‘ The 


the interest and benefit of the lady reader. 


Book of the Nation, and the Arts Union of America.’’ 





AN ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Our correspondents 
must hold us excused from privately answering all their 
favors, however high lyesteemed. We reply tothe utmost 
of our ability, but, even if we required no rest or leisure 
for sleep or meals, the twenty-four hours would afford 
insufficient time to get through the entire of our daily 
business. We must, therefore, beg our friends not to 
attribute to neglect, but simply to over-occupation, our 
silent receipt of their communications. As to giving 
our reasons for not inserting poetical and other contri- 
butions, such an expectation could only be founded upon 
enviable innocence of the varied and incessant labors 
which the editor of a magazine who minds his business 
is obliged to underyo. 





IMITATIONS OF OUR FASHION-PLATES.—The first to copy 
our style was the celebrated Paris Moniteur, and now 
we see that another magazine, in a neighboring city, 
has also done it. 


‘AMERICA SHALL BE Free.”’—A beautiful piece of 
music, by George W. Hewett; words by A. W. Burns, 
Esq. We commend this splendid composition to our 





readers. Beck & Lawton have it for sale, and, if merit 
has any claim, the sale will be great. 


Mrs 
Fashivn Editress, care of L. A. Godey, Philadel phia, 


HAs is not the fashion editress. Address letters, 








MAKE UP your CLUB3.—Remember that the Lady's Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani- 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
The difference 


of its kind in this or any other country. in 


the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maya- 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 


nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 


other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is ‘ Ar- 


thur’s Home Magazine.’’ One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady's Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 


be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 


keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 


Peart Carp-Cases, manufactured for Godey’s Lady's 
Book 
Beautifully inlaid with various colored shells, $3 00 
Second muurning card-cases, 2 00 


Great Increase.—Steadily does the stream of sub- 
Night and day, we are at work filling 
still t 


scribers flow in. 


orders. ‘*The cry is, hey come.’’ We are well 


provided for them. Our Book is stereotyped, and we 





can furnish all that may choose to apply, commencing 


with the January number, and also with previ 


years. We are afraid that we were too low claiming 
only 150,000. 


A BeavtirvL Premivo to every subscriber to the cele- 
brated weekly paper, The Saturday Evening Post 
A large aud beautiful engraving on steel, 17 by 22 


inches, called “‘ The Speaking Likeness,’’ will be sent to 
every subscriber to The Post for 1860, who shall send, 
in addition to his subscription, the sum of 25 cents, to 
pay the expense of postage, mailing, etc. ete. The retail 


price of this engraving is $4! Itis a gem! 


Batpwin & Sciiivay, or New Yorx.—We have re- 
ceived a letter from a correspondent stating that this 
firm had offered Godey, Harper, aud Arthur at a ridicu- 


lously low price. They have no authority from us, and 


any one wanting either or all of these publications, had 


better send to us at the price we advertise, $6 for the 


three. 


Geyivs makes its observations in short hand; taleat 


writes them out at length. 
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We annex a few complimentary letters. We have 


thousands of them, but must take up room for only a 
fair specimen 
The receipts for cookery and patterns for fancy work 


are worth the subscription-price. Mrs. C., N. ¥. 


An opinion, with a $20 club. 

I have long been an admirer of your inestimable maga- 
zine, and could not do without it. Were I compelled to, 
I should feel like parting with a very dear friend. I 
would have all our ladies avail themselves of the valu- 
able information it contains. We all need its influence 
to make us better wives and mothers, to make us better 


in a the relations we sustain to each other. May the 


same unparalleled success ever attend your untiring 
efforts to promote the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber H., Maine. 


It is with much pleasure that I again send a club for 


t Lady's Book It has come regularly, and like a ray 
of sunshine, brightening the face of each one, as it is 
passed from hand to hand. B., S.C. 


This is the fourth year I 


have sent a club, and every year it is a little larger, as 


Inclosed you will find $20. 


the ladies are all convinced that it is the only ladies’ 
book worth reading, in which I agree with them. 
H., Mich, 


1, while 





I cannot resist the temptation to express to y 
I send my subscription, the happiness and pleasure I 
have taken in reading Godey, that indispensable in 
every well-regulated household, and I have endeavored 
to make others happy by allowing them to read it It 
has tancht me how to cook, how to be healthy, how to 


dress neatly and savingly; in short, it has tanght me 


how to live and how to die. G., Wis. 


#15 for three subscribers, three years each. 
I cannot do without the Book It is an old friend, 
gladly received every month, and you are making it 


better and more interesting every year G., Mise. 


Dear Sin: I inclose $20 for ten years’ subscription. 
This is about a life-subscriber, is it not, considering I 
am over sixty yea ld? But if I die, my children will 
have the benefit of the best book for ladies ever pub 
lished. B., Ark. 

“Ametta; or, A Youne Lapy's Vicissrrvpes."’--The 
best novel that the late Miss Leslie ever wrote There are 
bat 100 copies of this work for sale, and those in the posses- 
sion of the publisher of the Lady's Book. Price 25 cents, 
which covers the postage. 

Tows, Cocnty, ayp Stats.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 


much trouble it would save us. 





“Tre INDESTRUCTIBLE PLeascrRe Book,” for children, 
printed on muslin, and with beautiful colored engravy- 
os 


ings, we can supply for 25 cents each. They cannot be 


torn, and are, therefore, a very proper present to children. 





Mr. G.S. Lacey, of Janesville, Wisconsin, has recently 
published a series of lessons in fancy paintings, viz: 
Grecian Oil, Oriental, Celestial, and Landscape Painting 
on Glass. Price $1 00, sent by mail, postage paid. Mr. 
Lacey has been a very successful teacher, and his lessons 
will, no doubt, find a ready sale. 

Qvire Correct.—It is exceedingly bad husbandry to 


harrow up the feelings of your wife. 
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Missing NomBers.—Those who do not receive a January 
number must write for it at once, and so with every other 
number of the year; if they do not, we do not feel obliged 
to supply them. A club will be sent for 1860, we will say, 
and we are then informed that certain numbers in 1859 
never came to hand. This may be so, and then again it 
may not; they may have lost the numbers by lending 
them, and then call upon us to supply the deficiency. 
Now let it be distinct!y understood that we will only sup- 
ply missing numbers when they are written for at the 
time. When you receive a February number, and the 


January number has not been received, theu write. 





Optics or A Soap-BrsBie.—If a soap-bubble be blown 
up, and set under a glass, so that 
the motion of air may not affect 
it, as the water glides down the 
sides and the top grows thinner, 
several colors will successively 
appear at the top, and spread 
themselves from thence down 
the sides of the bubble, till they 
vanish in the same order in 





which they appeared. At length, 
a black spot appears at the top, and spreads till the bub- 
ble bursts. 

** Woman's Home Book or Heattn.”—We are informed 
that this celebrated work of Dr. John S. Wilson will be 
published early in February. Every lady must havea 
copy. We shall give due notice of its publication and 
the price. 

PAaTTeRNs FOR INFANTS’ Dresses, oR InPANTs’ WaARD- 
RoBES.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 


articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 





For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 

“THe Secret Ovt.""—We call attention to the notice 
of this work in our Literary Notices. A family may be 
amused these winter evenings in a most agreeable man- 


ner, and at a very small price, by purchasing this book. 





Tre best #3 00 and the best $2 00 monthly are offered 
one year for 83 50—Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's 
Home Magazine. 

WI ladies please be particular and put the prefix 
Mrs. or Miss to their names? We sometimes address 


them as esquires, and some do not like the title, 





We have received from Messrs. 0. H. Bailey & Co., of 
New York, two splendid pictures—full-length likenesses 
of Washington and Everett. 
plates is the work of a master in the art, and they will 


The engraying of these 


make, when framed, two beautiful ornaments for tne 
parlor, 
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DRAPERIES, CURTAINS, AND BLINDS. 


THE windows of a house sometimes reveal the charac- 
ter of the occupants in a way not to be misunderstood. 
Where they are dirty, filled with cracked panes, or dis- 
figured with slovenly blinds, we may conclude, without 
much risk of mistake, that those who dwell within are 
not models of order and cleanliness. On the other hand, 
well-kept windows give an appearance of respectability, 
and a sense of propriety and comfort which are highly 
gratifying. Drapery is to a room what dress is to the 
human figure, and, like dress, its style may be such as 
to suit every taste and every pocket. 

When the candles are lit and the shutters closed, a 
room has rather an unfinished appearance unless the 
breaks in the wall, caused by the windows, are covered 
with curtains, and, in rooms where there are no shut- 
ters, the curtains are of material service in preserving 
warmth ; for as the glass is kept cool by the air on the 
outside of the house, the air of the room is chilled by 
coming in contact with it, and descends with a steady 
current from the ceiling to the floor. In this way some 
of the unaccountable draughts felt by those who sit near 
a window are to be explained ; they do not always come 
from the outside. This cannot take place where there 
are curtains, as their substance prevents the flow of the 
air of the room towards the glass, and effectually ex- 
cludes a!l unwelcome currents of air that may enter by 
the windows. Curtains and drapery, therefore, are not 
merely ornament; they serve an important purpose. 
And what an air of snugness and comfort they impart 
toarvom. Cowper's well known lines will recall pleas- 
ing recollections to the minds of thousands :— 


** Now stir the fire, and close the shutter fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-boru happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 


Of long uninterrupted evening know.” 


Then, again, in the summer season, blinds or curtains 
serve the really necessary purpose of excluding the sun’s 
rays. Health and enjoyment depend very much on light, 
but too much light is injurious to the objects on which 
it falls. 
faded by the sun; it is desirable, therefore, to have the 


Every one knows how curtains and carpets are 


means of shutting out the light, and this we can do sat- 
isfactorily by means of different kinds of blinds and 
curtains. The color of wood is altered, too, by the sun, 
and the wood itself often cracks or warps when exposed 
Water-color drawings also are in- 
Indeed, 


it has been found that pictures turned with their faces 


to too much heat. 


jured, but oil-paintings do not suffer from light. 


to the wall have not kept so well as those exposed con- 
stantly to the influence of the light. 

At the present day it does not cost much to finish off 
rooms with drapery, and there are few persons who may 
not gratify their love of neatness and order by the deco- 
ration of their apartments. The materials, whether 
cotton, woollen, or silk, are now so cheap as to be within 
the reach of all; that is, of all who are industrious and 
self-reliant. Each may find what is most fitting, and 
thisisa point deserving of consideration. Aroom which 


has been some time used may be made to look shabby all 


of a sudden, with all that is in it, by new and showy 
16* 
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window curtains, when hangings of a quiet character 
would have harmonized and given atone of relief and 
cheerfulness to the whole. If, as is sometimes the case, 
the curtains are the chief attraction, everything else will 
look insignificant. Harmony is to be aimed at, and one 
key-note is to regulate the whole, however great be the 
variety. Some people make the mistake of adopting 
monotony for harmony, but a little attention to the laws 
of decoration will soon convince that however numerous 
be the materials they may be harmonized, and not made to 
look like a Chinese landscape—all patch work and incon- 
As a rule, a cool tone should prevail in apart- 
in a 


gruity. 
ments with windows towards the south and east 
but the apartments of town houses 
For- 


getfulness of laws of coloring often causes people to 


country residence ; 
require to be all more or less warm in their tone 


degrade where they mean to refine. 

We shall continue this subject in our next number. 

Tue Crown SILK Covert Skirt, the same style as those 
manufactured for their Majesties of France and England, 
is for sale by Stewart, southeast corner of Eighth and 
Chestnut Streets, and they are certainly the most beauti- 
ful article of the skirt kind we have ever seen. Stewart 
has every variety of skirts, and everything else that 


appertains to a lady’s department. 





PHILADELPHIA PUBLISHING ENTERPRISE.—The publica- 
ion of that world’s wonder in literature, “‘ Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors,’’ would seem of itself sufficient 
to place its projectors in the front rank of enterprising 
and discriminating publishers; and, were this the only 
work bearing the imprint of Childs & Peterson, kindly 
memories would always cluster around the mention of 
that Philadelphia firm But of Alli- 
bone’s patient toil and vast erudition is only a small 
specimen of its publishers Of 
Kane's Arctic Explorations,” they 130,000 
volumes, and have paid, as copyright, to its author and 
But 
sales of this valuable work would 
The copyright paid is $1 00 per 


this monument 


progressive spirit “ Dr. 


scld 


have 


his family, $65,000 cash for the crisis of 1857, the 


have increased this 


amount to $106,000 


copy—two volumes. The estate of Judge Bouvier re- 
ceives upwards of $5,000 per annum as copyright upon 
his “‘ Law Dictionary and Institutes of American Law.”’ 
To Colonel Fremont, also, has been advanced a large 
sum upon his “‘ Explorations,’ now in press and shortly 
to be published by this house. A new issue of “ Black- 


stone’s Commentaries,’ edited by Judge Sharswood, has 


been so eagerly sought for that the first edition was ¢ 
hausted in a few days, and a second, now in press, will 
little more than supply the unfilled orders for the bool 


Of Peterson's “‘ Familiar Science,’’ 103,000 copies have 


been sold. 





How To Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 


send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself ; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
they are apt to work out of 


Be 


fully in the letter; otherwise, 
the envelope. Notes on all solvent banks taken at par 
careful and pay the postage on your letter, and direct it te 
L. A. Godey, Philade phia. 


Boarpmay, Gray, & Co. have orders from the Sandwich 
Islands, California, and almost every State in the Union 


for their pianos, 
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A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY 


Gopey's Bijon NeedleCa 
Diamond Drilled Eyod Needles 


containing 100 very superior 





rice 25 cents, and one 
three cont stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore 
' r the British Provinces; for either of these places 4 
ten cent stamp must be sent 

Pattern. Book of Embroideries 


Giodey Price 25 centa, 


Vresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 


how you may get them l’rice 12 centa 
Every Lady her own Shoemaker, With diagrama, rice 
rhirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Bevo- 
raw Price 12 centa 


Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pietures by the 


firet Masters rice 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready 
The Book of the Toilet, 
How to Make a Dress 


The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 


Price 25 centa, 


Price 25 cents 


Help Themselves With engravings Price 60 ceuta 


Mra. Hale's new Cook-Book With numerous engrav- 
jugs. Price #1 00 


Mra. Hale's 4545 Receipts for the Million Price #1 25 


Giodey's Curl Clasps. Twelve in a box Now, 1, 2, and 


8 rice 75 conta, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Orewon, or the British Provinces The price to 
eover postage to either of these places la, on No 1, $1 20; 


ou N 2, #1 30; 


Godey's Hair Crimpers 


on No. 3, $1 50 

Each box contains twelve, of 
Various «izes Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov 


nces Ihe price to cover postage to either of these places 


Godey's Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embrol 
lery, ote Each package contains several colors I’rice 
) cont A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 

stage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
luces 

Fixspina Favit wirn your Ciitprex.—It In at timen 





ary to censure and punish; bat very much more 
may be done by encouraging children when they do well 
Be, therefore, more careful to express your approbation of 
ood conduct than your disapprobation of bad. Nothing 
un more discourage a child than a spirit of jncessant fault- 
finding on the part of ite parent; and hardly anything can 
xert amore injurious Influen e& upon the disposition both 
f the parent and child, There are two great motives in- 
fuencing buman actions—hope and fear. Both of these 
sre at times necessary But who would not prefer to have 
er child Influenced to good conduct by a desire of pleas- 
«, rather than by the fear of offending? If a mother 
ver expresses her gratification when her children do 
and in always censuring them when she sees any- 
ng amine, they are discouraged and unhappy; their 
lispositions become hardened and soured by this ceaseless 
etting; and, at last, finding that whether they do well 
they are equally found fault with, they relinquish 
sll efforts to please, and become heedless of reproaches, 
LITERARY ASSOCTATIONS We now commence in time to 


warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 


weociation purporting to furnish the Lady's Bo 


k as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 


! 


prizes in some future drawing of a lottery We will not 


be responsible in any way. We will aleo add that we have 


» agents for whose acts we are responsible, We only send 


the Lady's Book when the money is sent direct to us 





| 
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Autuun's Home Magazine.—The pross throughout the 
country say that this ls the best of the 62 magazines, and 
we agree with them. Think of two such magazines as 
Godey and Arthur for @3 60; only 50 cents more than the 
price of the Lady's Book if taken alone, 

Arthur's Magazine, an far asa high rank of literatare is 
concerned, la decidedly the best two dullar magazine.— 
Middletown Ratnbow 

Arthur's Lady's Home Magartne.—The beat of the two 


ollar monthtiles Richmond Religious Herald 

Arthur's Home Magazine This «till gives new and 
additional proof of being the very best of the two dollar 
magazines Rushville Timea 
Home Magazine This le the best two dollar magazine 
published Henopin Tribune 

Fully maintains the wide reputation of being the best 
two dollar magazine published.—Canton Ledger 
We could All pages with notices to the same effect. 


Ler it be distinetly understood that we have no agents 





nt 





for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only ace: 
able to those who remit directly to us, We have no agents 
that solicit eubeeribers Money must be sent to the pub- 


lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia 


Loup Brnrow to his lady, on the sixth anniversary of 
their marriage 
* How atrangely time his course has run, 
Since firet | paired with you; 
Six years ago we made but one, 
Now five have made us two, 
Tur Braap is tan Caan.—Cuat a plece of cardboard of 
the size of a half dollar, and paint on one «ide a bird, 
and on the other a cage; fasten two pieces of thread one 


on each side at opposite points of the card, so that the 


© a 
IS 


card can be made to revolve by twirling the threads 





with the fager and thumb: while the toy is in its revo- 
lution, the bird will be seen within the cage A bat may 
in the same manner be painted on one side of the card, 
and a cricketer upon the other, which will exhibit the 
same phenomenon, arising from the same principle 

We do not publish, nor need our subscribers expect to 
receive, a mere storybook We have a nobler aim; we 
seek to enlighten, to lu«truct womankind; to teach therm 
and that our labors are appreciated 

Mothers take it for their daughters, 
The Lady's Book is an 


If mere «tories are wanting, outray- 


their various duties; 
we appeal to this fret 
whose mothers took it for them 
heirloom in families 
ing Munchausen, you must eunbseribe for some other pabii- 
cation Those articles of fiction that we do publish, have 
all a moral tendency, and won't suit the readers of The 
Eneanguined Dagger,” or “ The Perils of a Housemaid,” or 
“The Dairymaid's Revenge,” or “The Benevolent Pirate 
of the Gulf.” 

Coo..—A person sending * My firet attempt at writing,”’ 
and a ‘cing pay for it I am only fifteen years of age 
This is another appeal We do not judge of articles from 


the aye of the writer, but from the merit of the article, 
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A Vatvanie Boow ron Lavtra—Ant Recneations.—A 
Complete Guide and Help to Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowers, Moms Work, 
Papier Mache, Cone-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 


Potichomanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, 


and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birda, 


Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental 





Wax Flowers, from the erude wax, to the 


perfect flower, frnit, ete.; Sign Painting, 


Painting on Ground 
Panorama 


Water 


Pearl, Sealing-Wax Paintiog, 


broidery, Coloring Photographa, Coloring, 
Aquarium, ete 


materiain, ete 


It will inform the Inquirer in every branch of Fancy 


Work, as perfectly as they can be taught by the most ex 
pericnced teachers, whose charges for all the styles 


in this work, receipts, etec., 


huadreda of dollara 


The Publishers have apared no expense in making this 


valuable to the Teacnen and Port by procuring 


information from the best teacher@ and artista ja Europe 


and in thi 
Price #1 60, 12mo., 
Bent by mall, po 
J. BE. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 


Boston. 


country 
cloth. Splendidly Iln«trated 
t-paid, and for eaie by all bo 





lers 


An admirable epigram on Voltaire:— 
“Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 


At ounce we think thee Millon, Death, and Sin.” 


Hath ORNAMENTS Ladies wishing hair made Into 


(which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 


n Editor \ 


bracelets, pins 


ear-Tings, can be accommodated by our Fashi 


very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the article 


We 


save wiven great satinfaction 


give the prices at which we will send these beautl- 
fal articles 
from #1 to #12 


Breastpins 


Ear-rit from 84 50 to $10, 

Brace from ®3 to #15 

Rin from #1 SO to 

Necklaces, from #6 to $15 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from ®5 50 to B11 the set 


Sleeve Button 


from $6 50 to $11 the set 
Hain in at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
like love 


#0 escaping from the ides of death, that, with a lock of hair 


terials, and survives us It is wo light, so gentle, 


we may almost look upto 


may 
worthy of 


belonging to a child or friend, 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature 
alist #ay ‘I have a piece of thee here, not un 
thy being now.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be made 
out of pesat-marks 

Mias C. 8 
ber 15th 


Mrs. I. Il 


Sent package by Adams's express Novem- 


R.—Seyt cloak, &e. by Adams's express 15th. 


Gilding 


Painting, 
manutiful and 
Shell-Work, 
Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
Painting, Em- 
The 


With valuable Receipia for preparing the 


taught 


would amount to perhaps some 


valuable 





M. F. I Sent patterns 16th 

Mra. 0. T.—Sent patterns 16th 

Mra. D. 8. B.—Sent hair ornaments 18th 

JI-.nu.M Sent infant's wardrobe by Wella, Fargo, & 
Co."* express 1sth 

Mra. M. L. H.—Sent infant's wardrobe patterns 1%h 


Mra. Dr. P. A. u Sent package by Adams's express 


2) «t 

Mina M. C. T.—Sent hair breastpin 2st, 

BE. A. Sent cap patterns Zlet 

Mra. J. M. B.—Sent zephyr worsted 2ist 

Cc. RW Sent India-rubber gloves, &c. Zlet, 

Mr 1. W.B Sent colored beads Zlat 

A. 8. 1 Sent pattern and needles 2Zint 

Miss C. D. K.—Seut dress patterns, &c. 2iat 

I. I Sent invitation cards Zlat 

M. A. ¢ Sent embroidery cotton and needles 20d 

Mra. A. BB, ¢ Sent two infant's ehirt patterns 22d, 

Miss 8. 8S. W.—Sent stamped collar aud cotton 24d 

E. A. J Sent patteras 2d 

Mre. 8. GOH Sent child's cloak pattern 2% 

Mra. C. C. H Seut infant's cloak and cap patterns 
Ql 

Mra. KR. L, 8 Sent gold breastpin and «lide 25d 

M 0, S.—Sent hair ring 2d 

Mra. M. Hl. 8.—Sent alipper pattern and «ilk 2% 

Dr. 8. M.— Sent package by Adamea’s ex pre ud 

Mra. E. D. R.—Sent cloth cloak by Adam ox press 
25d 

Ga. W. C.—Sent hair necklace and breastpin 2th 

E. I Sent hoop skirt by Howard's ex pre 26th 

F. L. R.—Sent hair ring 26th 

B. A. A.—Sent infant's clothes by Adams's express 
28th 

* - Sent wedding cards, 28th 

l. F. B.—Sent teeing tube aud cook book by Adams's 


express 20th 


Miss M. 8. T.—Sent hair ring 29th 





Mra. F. M Sent hair charme Zoth 

Mrs. 8. B. A.—Sent Hispania cloak pattern 20th. 

Mra. J. N. I Sent orné ball 20th 

Miss M. L. J Sent Marseilles by Adams's express 
th 

MLW Sent patterns Shetland wool, &e. by Adams's 
express 20th 

Mra. W. FL R Sent black «ilk and needles 50th, 

H. K, A.—Sent embroidery cotton 50th 

Ww. DM Sent pattern of Zonave 30th 

Mra. 8. E. D Sent paletot pattern S0th 

Mra, M.J.8 Sent package by Harnden's express 30th, 

KE. B Sent patterns of boy's clothes December Ist 

Mra. I. Met Sent infant's cap, &c. by Adama's ex- 
press 2d 

L. A. T.—Sent body and sleeve pattern 2d 

K. J. P.—Sent materials for paper flowers, &e. 2d 

Misa J. H. C.—Sent hair rings 2d 

Mra. WH. A.C Sent stamped mantilla pattern Jd, 

L. B Sent pattern Zouave jacket Jd 

A. M. C.—Sent frock and apron patterns 3d 

L. E.G Sent hair fob chain Sd 

DA. W Sent hair studs and sleeve buttons *l, 

Mins MP Sent hair ring 3d 

t. 8.1 Sent hair fob chain 3d 

F. P. E.—Sent hair necklace Sth 

8 Cu Sent embroidered yoke pattern Sth 

Mra. K. ©. J Sent imitation Guipure collars 6th 

Mrs, M. H.—Sent gentleman's embroidered slippers by 


Adama'’s express 6th 


J. M.—Sent orné ball 6th. 
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L. G. F.—Sent infant's clothes, &c. by Adams’s express 
6th. 

G. D. B.—Sent pattern boy’s body 7th. 

E. M. R.—Sent waist pattern 7th. 

Mrs. B. C. F.—Sent patterns 7th. 


Mrs. J. H. A.—Sent Zouave jacket and cap pattern 7th. 
Miss I 
A. §.—Sent hair ring 9th. 


Mrs. H. M.—Sent glass beads, &c. by Harnden’s ex- 


M. M.—Sent purple working cotton 8th. 


press 9th 
Mrs. G. F.—Sent powder for cleaning lace by Adams's 
express 9th, 
Mrs. M. A. McL.—Sent materials for paper flowers 9th. 
Mrs. S. C.—Sent picture blocks and needles by Adams's 
express 9th, 
M. L. H.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams's express 
9th. 

Mrs, I. B.—Sent materials for paper flowers by Adams’s 
express 9th 
N. F. M 
Mrs. W. E. K.—Sent boy’s suit by Adams’s express 13th 
Miss M. L 


Sent hair breastpin 12th. 


F.—Sent hair ring 13th. 


Miss A. D. 8.—Sent hair ring 13th. 

C. E. D.—Sent hair ear-rings 13th. 

A. H.—Sent hair ear-rings and ring 13th. 

C. H. F. and J. R.—Sent hair rings 14th 

L. H. J.—Sent infant’s night-dress pattern 14th. 


Mrs. K. F.—Sent patterns infant's clothes l4th 
E. A. W.—Sent Shetland wool, &c. by Harnden’s ex- 


press 15th 
Mrs. W. J. B.—Sent hair ear-rings 15th. 
Miss C. L. P.—Sent hair necklaces 15th. 
W. H. L.—Sent hair fob-chain 15th. 


Chemistry for the Voung. 


LESSON XIV. 
(Concluded from October number.) 


801. CommeNcING now our investigation of the chemical 
properties of the metal iron, take three sma!! nails or three 
bits of wire, and place them respectively in three large 
the first add a mixture of about one part 
measure) to four or five of water, remark 


test-tubes. 7 
sulphuric acid 


how readily solution goes on, and prove that the gas 


evolved is hydrogen (258). To the second add hydrochloric 


acid, and apply heat. To the third add nitric acid, and 


also apply heat 





302. To each of these solutions add liquor ammonia, and 


observe that in the case of the hydrochloric and nitric acid 





solutions, particularly the latter, the precipitate is reddish 
or red; but in the case of the sulphuric acid solution it isa 
dirty greenish white. Perhaps you will recognize a great 
similarity between the red precipitate and rust of iron. In 
point of fact, they are identical, being the peroxide of iron, 
whereas the precipitate thrown down from the sulphuric 
acid solution is the protoxide ofiron. If this protoxide be 
exposed to the air, it speedily becomes the peroxide, buat 
the change is still more speedily effected by heating with 
a little nitric acid. Now, it is a rule, in all cases involving 
the separation of iron, to convert it into peroxide before 
precipitation. This may readily be accomplished by boil- 
ing with a few drops of nitric acid. 

303. 
sulphuric 
(sulphate of iron), with a few drops of nitric aeid, add 


Boil in a test-tube a little of the solution of iron in 
acid, or a little of the solution of green vitriol 








ammonia, and remark the precipitate now thrown down 


is red. 

304. Take the remainder of this solution, dilute it largely 
with water, and proceed to try the effect upon it of various 
tests. 

305. Test a portion with 
and observe the inklike color which results—ink, indeed, 


‘ncture or infusion of gal’s, 
it is, the tanno-gallate of iron. It may be as well in this 
place to repeat the same operation of testing on a portion of 
green vitriol, or protosulphate of iron, before it has been 
peroxidized by means of nitric acid. You will remark that 
in this case the blackness is by no means so intense; and 
probably now you will remember that certain specimens 
of writing-ink are pale when first written with, but soon 
acquire blackness when exposed totheair. Such inks owe 
their paleness to the circumstance of their containing more 
protoxide than peroxide of iron. 

306. To another portion of diluted solution, which will 
probably be acid (try it with litmus-paper), add, if acid, 
ammonia until the solution becomes faintly alkaline and 
peroxide begins to fall. Add now acetic acid until any 
If the 


solution be perfectly neutral, the hydrosulpharic acid may 


peroxide which has @:llen is totally dissolved. 
be passed through at once. Through the solution thus pre- 
pared pass hydrosulphurie acid gas (120, et. seg.), or pour 
into it an aqueous solution of the gas (126), and remark 
that no precipitate falls. This is a most important fact, 
iron being one of the few calcigenous metals not precipi- 
table by hydrosulphurie acid (219). 

307. Add a little ammonia, and observe that, although 
hydrosulphuric acid alone be not capable of precipitating 
iron, a combination of that acid with ammonia precipitates 
it readily. 

308. To another portion of solution add sufficient am- 
monia to throw down all the peroxide; then add more 
ammonia, and observe that no solution takes place. Now 
turn to 296, and remember what resulted with precipitated 
oxide of zine. 

309. And now it is evident that iron may be separated 
from all the metals already treated of, supposing them to 
exist in a neutral solution (306), or a solution acidified by 
acetic acid, by passing through it a current of hydrosul- 
phurie acid gas. Properly speaking, this treatment will 
separate every other metal already treated of from iron, 
rather than iron from the other metals. 

310. It is evident, moreover, that, provided zine and iron 
exist together in solution, the zinc may be separated by 
means of ammonia (296), which throws down the oxide, 
and, when added in excess, redissolves that oxide, whereas 
oxide of iron is not dissolved under similar treatment. 
Carbonate of ammonia will answer as well. 

311. It is evident, moreover, that, in a solution contain- 
ing zinc and lead, the latter may be thrown down by sul- 
phuric acid or a sulphate (226, 227), because the sulphate 
of lead is very insoluble, whereas the sulphate of zinc is 
very soluble. 

$12. It is also evident that, from a mixture of zine, silver, 
and lead in solution, the two latter may be separated by 
adding hydrochloric acid (86), or common salt and alcohol 
(137, 182), when chloride of silver and of lead would de- 
posit, leaving chloride of zine in solution. 

313. Their separation might also be effected in this way: 
The three metals might be thrown down at once by hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and the mixed sulphurets, being washed, 
might be heated with hydrochloric acid—sulphurets, as a 
rule, are decomposed by hydrochloric acid—whea soluble 
chloride of zine would result, and insoluble chlorides of 
silver. 


lead and Alcohol being now added, the soluble 


chloride of zinc would be washed out—for it is soluble in 
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alcohol—and the two chlorides of lead and silver might be 
treated as described at 171. 

314. One more test for iron, and we shall have done with 
that metal. The test in question is ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium. 

815. Add to all orany of the iron solations, largely diluted 
with water, a little ferrocyanide of potassiam, and remark 
the effect. The peculiar blue color developed (Prussian 
blue) is very characteristic of iron, no other metal being 
capable of developing it. Remark, too, how much more 
intense the blue color is resulting from the testing of a fully 
peroxidized solution of iron than when a protoxide com- 
pound, such as green vitriol, is substituted. In point of 
fact, if the protosalt of iron were absolutely devoid of any 
peroxide admixture, the result would no longer have been 
blue, but white. However, this condition never occurs in 
analysis; and, indeed, the white compound soon changes 
to blue by exposure to the air. 

316. Although the test we are using is a very delicate 
one, it is treacherous in unpractised hands. The test itself 
contains iron—hence its name of ferro-cyanide—and, if it 
be mixed with chlorine or either of the andiluted mineral 
acids, and the mixture heated, a blue color will result. 
Hence the necessity of largely diluting with water the 
liquids to be tested with it. 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL EVILS. 


In glancing over the prospectus of a school, one among 
the many we are constantly receiving, we note especially 
a legislation with regard to simplicity in dress and orna- 
ment. It is quite time that the subject received marked 
attention ; teachers make rules against the introduction 
of sweetmeats and pastry, confiscating any stray pack- 
ages that their pupils attempt to smuggle in by way of 
solace for home dainties, they cut off the supply of light 
literature, but allow whole trunks of finery to pass 
quietly into the atmosphere they are endeavoring to pu- 
rify from all moral poisons. 

“Well, how do you like your new school?’ we re- 
member hearing a mother say to a Miss of twelve, just 
entered at a seminary so celebrated that the application 
for a vacancy had been made a year before. 

“School ’s well enough; but I’m not going back there 
again until I havea brooch. There isn’t a single girl 
there, but me, without a brooch; I was ashamed all 
day.”’ 

That was the first advance in education. A mother’s 
natural vanity speaks when she furnishes a costly ward- 
robe for her child. 
and I want her to feel that she is as good as anybody.’ 
So Eliza has a dress hat, a new set of furs, a costly cloak, 
and an ample variety of dresses and embroideries, eul- 


“ Eliza is going off among strangers, 
, 


tivating her self-importance on the start, and helping 
her to a character for ostentation and display, ending in 
personal vanity with its train of evil consequences. 

But this is a trivial wrong; like all moral evils, it has 
itscontagion. Eliza’s room-mate, Lucy, is made unhappy 
by the great contrast in their respective wardrobes, and 
consequently in the estimation in which her school-mates 
hoid her. 
plaints and “‘ why-can’t-I-haves?” and finally her mo- 


The vacation is made miserable by her com- 


ther, who can ill afford even the ordinary expenses of 
the school, stints herself still further to purchase various 
unnecessary additions to her daughter’s wardrobe 

We well know that there can be but one ruling passion, 
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and as vanity and all that goes to feed it, dress and jew- 
elry especially, is the besetting sin of a school-girl’s life, 
we can but wonder at the blindness that ministers to it 
deliberately, instead of uprooting any weed of tempta- 
tion from the path. The rivalries of dress, furniture, 
and equipage, that make up so much of our social life, 
begin in the school-room with Eliza’s Christmas set of 
pink coral and Lucy’s ill-gotten flounced silk—ill-gotten, 
since it was purchased with the sum that should have 
given her mother a comfortable shaw! or the childrea 
their bird’s-eye aprons. School education is made ex- 
pensive enough, in these days of “ extras’ and universal 
accomplishments, without the heavy dry-good and mil- 
liners’ bills that grow out of it. Notthat children should 
be dressed meanly and tastelessly on principle; that 
would have the same effect; but, when they are suit- 
ably clad, teach them to be independent of the public 
opinion of the school-room, and cultivate sufficient irm- 
ness to deny them, if they have not attained it, 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


THE passion for India shawls still continues, and, in 
The daily prints advertise 
y 


fact, is greater than ever. 


them in all manner of attractiveness, and one scarce 
meets an acquaintance without an India searf spread 
Not that they all come honestly by 


A very large part sold under the 


over her shoulders. 
their name, not at all. 
far-famed title have never travelled farther than France, 
and the odor of sandal-wood, blindly relied on, and so 
zealously kept up by the purebaser, is contracted in the 
sundal-lined chest of the American shop in which it was 
purchased. 

Judges of the article pretend to say, however, that 
the real India shawl can be detected by its having a less 
evenly woven web, as also from its brighter colors. It 
is likewise said that the border of the genuine Cashmere 
shawl is invariably woven in small pieces, which are 
afterwards sewed together, as the whole border is subse- 
quently sewed on to the centre. But other authorities 
deny that the skill of India is insufficient to broeh/ a 
shawl—in other words, to weave the border and centre 
in one piece, or run the pattern of the former over the 
latter. 
ported come out with the borders and centres separate ; 


Almost invariably, however, those that are im- 


and the price paid for a real Cashmere in Paris or London 
is almost fabulous, a long shawl costing from #1000 t& 
$5000, according to the quality. Nor is this exorbitant, 
when the actual expense of producing it is considered. 
In the first place, the wool itself is very costly. The 
animals from which the material is obtained are covered 
by nature with two kinds of coats for clothing—the one 
fine, curly, generally gray, and imparting to the skin 
a down more or less thick, as if to guard it against cold 
and damp; the other coarse, lank, and giving a general 
color to the animal—and as it is only the inner and finer 
coating which is used for the fine shawls, the quantity 
produced is limited, and, therefore, high-priced. 

The down, called poshm, is collected from flocks of 
goats on the plains of Thibet, and brought to the con- 
fines of Cashmere on the backs of sheep. It is then 
cleaned, and one-fourth of it—being all that is fitted for 
the shawls—is carried on men’s backs the remainder of 
the distance to Cashmere. When arrived at Cashmere, 
it passes into the hands of the merchants, who sell it in 
small quantities to the weavers, at the rate of about two 
rupees per pound. The thread is dyed a great variety 
of colors, and then stiffened with rice-water. Many arti- 


cles are woven with these colored threads, the piocess 
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being slow and tedious, on account of the rude construc- 
tion of the looms. Shawls, coverlets, handkerchiefs, 
turban-pieces, gloves, socks, and other garments are 
woven of this poshm. The shawls are washed after 
being woven, to remove the rice-stiffening, and a fine 
pale yellow color is imparted by means of sulphur fumes. 
To make a pair of large and handsome Cashmere shawls 
requires the labor of twelve or fourteen men for half a 
year 

Now, it is very seldom that there are fortunes in this 
country large enough to sustain such an investment; 
therefore, the French manufacturers and the American 
mporters very generously burden their consciences with 
an imposition, and the French-India draperies sell readily 
enough at prices ranging from one to five hundred dollars 
—quite a difference. They look much richer and feel 

er, of course, under the name, and they have the 
shadow of a claim to it, in fact, for the wool is from the 
mated in this 


same species of goat, that has been acc! 


country and in England, and the style has been exactly 
copied by the ingenuity of French designers, who give 
ive been handed 


English 


shawls grow more desirable every year, and are com- 


s the sam 


well-known patterns that 
down from generation to generation of His s 
paratively inexpensive. The superfine Thibets, or Cash- 
meres, manufactured at Huddersfield, and sold at from 
15s. to 2is. per yard, are equal in delicacy and softness 

of texture to those imported from the north of India, 
Shawls which require borders are supplied with them 
in London, the borders being made of all patterns at 
Paisley, Edinburgh, and Norwich, at those places bor- 
ing a considerable and particular branch of manu- 
A good Paisley shawl] is now almost as highly 

valued as a real Cashmere, 

A CHARITY THAT BEGINS AT HOME. 
Prorp.ie who are not inclined to be generous towards 
se outside of their family or connections are always 

which 


and, so far as money and its expenditure are 


ready to tell you that “charity begins at home,” 


is true; 
concerned, people are not generally slow in acting up 
to the proverb. But there is a charity which fails 
oftenest to those immediately about us 

“The withholding of a word” is often of far, far more 
service than the delivery of a homily. In our daily 
intercourse we become acquainted w the peculiar dis- 
positions aud infirmities of those around us; we know 
where 

“The wall is weak and the breach is wide,” 


and this very knowledge may be turned to inestimable 
acevunt. It may not always be judicious to reprove 
these failings directly—a thousand circumstances may 
forbid such a line of conduct ; but, by avoiding all pro- 
vocation as regards these particular tendencies, by bear- 
ing and forbearing, we may gain such an ascendency 
over the mind of our friend as to be enabled, in the 
course of time, to direct his attention insensibly to the 
point of danger, and, almost unperceived by him or 
others, to induce him to subdue the evil which threatens 
the peace of the circle in which he moves; and, in the 
case of these slight idiosyncrasies, which we all possess, 
such a course of self-denying action will preserve har- 
mony where otherwise “confusion worse confounded”’ 
would be the result. 

Above all, husband and wife should know how to 
“ withhold the word” that may be just and true enough, 
but, if unnecessary, is certain to be as fuel to the flame 
Many a bitter 


of anger or irritation already kindled. 


scene of retort and recrimination might be saved, if the 
most self-possessed, although the offended party, can 
only remember, ‘‘ where no wood is, the fire goeth out."’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. How to Give Children Ola School Medicines.—W here 
their use is yet retained in families, this is often a diffi- 
cult and serious question. Young children—that is to 
say, babies—do not often dislike castor oil, and we have 
known children from three to four years old as ready 
for their “‘cod-liver”’ draught as if it had been lemonade. 
Babies will take oil best in half a cup of pretty warm 
water sweetened with sugar. The oil floats on the surface, 
and is easily skimmed off with aspoon. Chocolate panada 
is highly recommended as a vehicle for drugs, especially 
iron. It is simply chocolate prepared with water and 
thickened with crumbs of bread. Calomel should never 
be given in jeliy; honey is preferable, and the child 
should drink after it to rinse the gums. A death is said 
to have occurred from administering calomel in jelly, 
from the chemical change induced by its mixture with 
the acid. Ipecacuanha may be given in either honey or 
chocolate panada. 

2. Who was Wallenstein ?—Acelebrated Austrian gene- 
ral, born in the year 1583. He possessed immense riches, 
and was the largest landed proprietor in Bohemia, ex- 
cepting the Emperor. A large portion of it was obtained 
by purchasing, at much less than their value, the con- 
fiscated property of attainted nobles. He became owner, 
in this w ay, of sixty-seven estates, worth £800,000 He 
lived in a style of princely luxury, and dazzled all who 
beheld his splendorand magnificence. He was not only 

general, but became also banker to the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand the Second, who overwhelmed him with honors 
and rewards, and repaid him one debt with the Princi- 
pality of Mechlenburg He received, also, the title of 
General of the Baltic and Oceanic Seas. 

8. How to Order Books from a Distance.—Several vol- 
umes on the list we offer to send to any subscriber. 
Almost all publishers now advertise to send their books 
The best 


way, when a number of volumes are desired, is to order 


free of postage charge, on receipt of the price. 


them through the package agency of the Lady's Book, 
or to send the list to any well-known publisher, inclos- 
ing the price of the books, and have them forwarded by 
express. Harper, Ticknor, Appleton, Randolph, Serib- 
ner, or any of the houses whose books are noticed in our 
magazine from month to month, would attend to the 
matter. 

4. Fifty Dollar Sewing Machines.—We can recommend 
Wheeler & Wilson 


and Singer have machines at this price that answer 


any of the regular manufacturers. 


every purpose for use, though they are not ornamental ; 
in real value they are the same. For seventy-five dollars 
a pretty and really ornamental piece of furniture will 
be sent. 

5. Madame Clement's School, at Beverly, New Jersey, 
is the one in which the pupils pass their evenings in the 
parlor with their teacher, exactly as if in a home circle. 
Study and recitations are all accomplished in the day. 
Sewing, reading aloud, music, and conversation are the 
occupations of the parlor. We think it a most admir- 
able, as well asa novel plan. Young girls are usually 
too much crowded and hurried. We also notice another 
valuable item in the rules of this ‘‘ home-school :’’ Mode- 
ration and simplicity of dress are expected to prevail, and 
parents are earnestly requested not to furnish their daugh- 


ters with Je welry. 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
ale for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, maniillas, or 

ilmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

Pig. 1.—Evening-dress of white silk, with two skirts; 
the lower one has a flounce of lace, headed by a puffing 
of silk, caught at intervals with sprays of crimson sal- 
via; the upper skirt is in longitudinal puffs, finished in 
the same manner; puffed and pointed corsage trimmed 
with salvia; round wreath of the same for the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of rose-colored silk ; the lower 
skirt trimmed with four straight flounces, or single folds 
of the silk, edged by a shell ruche of the same; the upper 
skirt has corresponding volantes arranged as a tunic 
to the right; low pointed corsage, with Grecian folds, 
trimmed by a flounce and heading of lace, the fall is 
crossed at the bowjuet de corsage, and is continued in 
graceful lapels. Round wreath of blush roses without 
foliage, as in bouquet de corsage. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for the opera. Material, gray moire, 
with ribbons of deep bright crimson sewn on flat. Opera 
cloak of white cashmere, trimmed by several rows of 
swan’s-down; Olga sleeve, and graceful hood with 
tassel. 

Fig. 4.—Evening-dress of white silk, with triple 
flounces, very deep; under each flounce of white appears 
an alternating flounce of blue; the drapery of the cor- 
sage and the sleeves has the same feature. Wreath of 
blue convolvalus, with foliage and tendrils. 


DESIGNS OF LATEST FASHIONS. 
(See pages 97, 100, 107.) 
GROUP OF JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


Fig. 1.—Little girl’s house-dress of Napoleon blue 
merino or cashmere; the bretelles, which are edged in 
scallops bound narrowly by silk of the same shade, are 
continued en tablier (apron fashion) to ornament the 





skirt; sleeves rather tight, with cambriec undersleeves 
and collar. 

Fig. 2.--Lad’s suit. Trowsers of gray kerseymere. 
Blouse of dark cloth, belted in at the waist, giving the 
air of a frock coat, which is aided by the tight sleeves 
and round linen collar. Crimson or blue necktie. Round 
cap, of fine black cloth. 

Fig. 3.—Little girl’s street dress, crimson merino, the 
skirt full and rather long. Deep coat, or sacque, of black 
velvet, the sleeves trimmed with fur; fur collar to.corre- 
spond. Round white felt hat, with knots of white satin 
ribbon and a cock’s plume. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress for a boy of six. Brown pale- 
tot of tricot eloth, with curled plush collar and lappets ; 
double row of oblong velvet buttons; gaiters of the same 
cloth; velvet cap of the same shade. 

Fig. 5.—Girl of the same age. Velvet perdessus, the 
waist fitting neatly to the figure, and confined by an 
elastic belt with steel or jet clasp; the skirt full and 
plain; sleeves and waist faced by a rich facing of steel- 
colored silk. Round velvet hat, edged and trimmed with 
Cambric sleeves and frill. 


crimson. Crimson gaiters. 


EVENING-DRESS, 

Or a style still different from the designs given in the 
steel fashion-plate. Material, plaid grenadine ; the skirt 
being remarkable for the way in which the flounces are 
set on, as puffs, rather than flounces, being confined at 
both edges; a rich plaid ribbon is looped carelessly 
down each side, and ends in ‘a full bow, with streamers ; 


the corsage is trimmed in the same manner. 
LADY'S NIGHT-DREBS. 

Fru skirt, set into a very small circular collar; the 
sleeves are quite new, a row of the scalloping with 
which they are finished extending up the outside as far 
as the elbow. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR FEBRUARY. 

Tere is less of novelty and variety in the month of 
February than any other month in the year, unless we 
Every 
one has subsided upon the winter toilette that will be 


except September, which is almost equally dull. 


worn this month and the most of March, with ladies 
north of Baltimore, and the new goods are not even dis- 
played for purchase, or the designs for their making up 
There 
are various items of interest, however, to be gleaned in 
the dearth of startling intelligence, and to some of them 


settled upon by the milliners or mantua makers 


our fashion plates have already directed attention. 

In children’s dress especially we give some excellent 
designs the present month, alike simple and graceful ; 
we are always glad to recognize any tendency towards 
simplicity in juvenile fashions, as the offence is usually 
excess of ornament. At Genin’s, we notice not only the 
white felt and black and crimson beaver, given in our 
group, but some lovely little hats of silk and satin pigué, 
especially the white ones intended for very young chil- 
dren. This satin piqué is also much in use for the bon- 
nets of grown-up people, in black, white, and dark green, 
with velvet and lace ornaments. The stamp is usually 
in small cheques or diamonds, so exactly resembling the 
most delicate quilting that it can scarcely be detected, 
even on close examination, and, of course, has a warm, 
soft look, very suitable to a bleak winter climate, and to 
little children. 

We notice the use of guipure lace sewn flat on the 
velvet that is covering the edge of the garment, whether 
it be sleeve, skirt, etc., instead of being sewn on to the 
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edge in the style of a flounce or fall, in Brodie’s more 
elegant velvet mantles. The effect is extremely rich, as 
it defines the patterns of the lace. all of which are ex- 
cellent the present season. Brodie’s designs for early 
silk mantles are arranged, and will soon be laid before 
our readers. 

Thread lace, Chantilly, ete., was never more used for 
bonnets and dresses. A practised eye can tell at once 
whether a profusion of ornament is real or no, anda 
lady of good taste is better satisfied with a single line, 
or edge of true Chantilly on her bonnet than a showy 
barbe half covering it—if it be an imitation. As for 
feathers, a poor plume is like mean fur, in fact, it has not 
even the comfort of warmth to recommend it, which may 
be urged in favor of the fur, any one of experience, will 
see at a glance through the pretence. It is a good rule, 
in matters of mere ornament, to have as little as possible, 
unless one can afford to purchase a good article; better 
a plain ribbon at ten cents a yard than a thin, showy 
fringe at twenty-five cents, and so all through the scale. 
We cannot too often repeat that there are but two gene- 
ral styles of dress that can be aimed at—neatness and 
elegance—where our means will not afford richness with 
display, let us be satisfied with simple neatuess. Taw- 
driness and shabbiness come of cheap silks, cotton lace, 
cotton velvet, cheap feathers and furs, coarse embroidery 
—the colors fade, the garment wilts from its original 
stiffness to slaginess, dust settles into the velvet, and the 
furs soon look worse than moth-eaten. 

In dressing the hair, heavy braids, called braids bouf- 
fantes, coiled over the ear, are much in favor. A French 
correspondent gives an ingenious way of disguising 
poverty of tresses without recourse to false braids, which 
we give by reason of its ingenuity chiefly. When the 
tress is divided for braiding, take a skein of zephyr 
worsted the color of the hair, and divide it into the 
same number of strands, and braid all together, cover- 
iug the worsted with the hair. This makes a soft, full 
braid. Whether we might not apply our late remarks 
to this is questionable; we admire the cleverness of the 
suggestion, however. 

In lingerie, collars and cuffs of extremely fine plain 
linen are worn even with rich silks and velvets. The 
favorite shape of the collar is rather narrow, with a 
point behind, and the ends also pointed in the fashion 
of Charles the Second, though still The cuff 
has one point at the back, and is set on a full cam- 
A pretty variation in the same shape was 
It is, perhaps, the 


small, 


brie sleeve. 
given in our last month's novelties. 
newest design in embroidery—a small spray or bouquet 
in each corner—when done in raised work. This raised 
work, whether on muslin or cambric, is very desirable, 
aud can only be described as resembling the most ex- 
quisitely fairylike stamp, or leather work, though white, 
of course. A small steel rod, or point, comes expressly 
to draw it up with, when sent to the laundress. 

Valenciennes lace, with narrow ribbons of various 
shades, are now afforded in sets at very moderate prices, 
and are more worn than very fine embroidery, which 
breaks so soon, or becomes unfashionable in shape. 
Lace is lace while there is a shred remaining, and can 
be turned to many useful purposes. It is obviously the 
cheapest 

The kind of ornament described for collars is used on 
night-jackets, wrappers, and even handkerchiefs. One 
of the prettiest toilets that we have seen is embroidered 
at each corner with a handful of wheat-ears admirably 
executed. The sleeves are three large balloons of thin 
muslin, with cuffs of thick muslin, fastened by double 





The small 


bars of gold set with pearls and rubies. 
parures of muslin or colored quilting bias pieces are 
more and more diversified. There are alsoa good many 
undersleeves made of very large thulle or muslin bal- 
loons, with a ribbon ruche, which serves a wristband. 

Insertions of guipure are still very frequently blended 
with muslin, as well in the pretty little fanchons trimmed 
with white ribbons, which make such sweet morning- 
caps, as in the round or square pelerines, which have 
come again into fashion, with flounced sleeves to match, 
and also in the shawl-mantelets, made of insertions very 
close together, and trimmed with a guipure and edging. 
This style of mantelet, so very appropriate for girls, is 
also made of muslin festooned in several rows, or of 
muslin with flounces simply hemmed. We have seen 
some large undersleeves with quite plain flounces. 

The slippers made by all French houses are decorated 
with rosettes, ribbons, and lace, sometimes mixed with 
silk. Slippers of Havana morocco, embroidered with 
flowers of a darker shade and black bugles, are also 
madeup. Other slippers, of black patent leather, have, 
not at the edge, but in the middle on the top of the foot, 
a large gold, steel, or silver buckle, placed on a black 
ribbon. Morocco boots, of all colors, laced on the top, 
have fancy gaiters of silk or poplin, with a rosette ou 
the seam ; but, for ordinary occasions, the boot of French 
satin is still the most stylish. For walking-shoes, there 
is nothing like the stout cloth boot, lined with canton 
flannel, and fitted to the ankle by an elastic gore. The 
soles are sensibly thick, the toes and heels comparing 
favorably with a gentleman’s boots in that respect. No 
lady who can afford them should dare the pavement, in 
its present sloppy aspect, unless thus shod. 

Headdresses are still mostly of the fancy kind, and 
very elegant and graceful. One is formed of ‘three 
squares of black velvet, bordered by a narrow gold 
fringe, and connected together by a torsade, from which 
hang three gold tassels. Another is composed of a tor- 
sade of flame-color velvet, with a broad and rounded 
end, and edged with blonde falling on the right-hand 
side over a long velvet string. A small crown, rather 
inclining to the left side, is bordered there by a branch 
bearing bunches of red velyet flowers and beautiful 
aquatic leaves. A crown of China-rose chrysanthemums 
enveloped with openwork thulle composes a coiffure 
of vapory lightness, which is extremely becoming. One 
of these coiffures, which met with great success at Com- 
piegne, is a headdress of white narcissuses mixed with 
bunches of gold elder-berries, while behind there is a 
plaited point of peach-bloom velvet, fastened by gold 
stars, and edged with small gold balls like those on the 
bunches. Torsades and plaits of velvet, in every variety 
of color, with bunches of gold or silver wheat-ears, make 
very beautiful diadems for young and pretty heads. 
Another little headdress consists of a canl of black 
thulle, covered with crossings of velvet, and worn quite 
at the back of the head. This caul is encircled with 
black lace, which falls over the neck in the manner of a 
bavolet. At each side bouquets of flowers are fixed by 
pearl pins. 

A novel and valuable bijou, intended as a bridal gift, 
is a watch in the shape of a heart. On the enamel is 
painted a rose-bud, an exquisite piece of art, due to the 
talent of an illustrious painter of Geneva. The watch, 
suspended from the belt of a large agroffe of red jasper, 
is decorated with richly-wronght gold initials. On each 
side is pendant a short, massive chain holding the key 
and a seal, all gorgeously incrusted with diamonds and 
rubies. Fasuion. 
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BY PROF. EDW. AMBUHL. 
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THE ANDALUSIAN. 


{From the establishment of G. Broprs, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voier, from actual 
articles of costume.) 


Tnis beautiful mode is made in black silk. The ornament of the yoke is a novel passementerie; the beauty ot 
which it is impossible to transfer to a wood engraving, but which adds greatly to the effect of the garment. Tassels 
complete the trimming. The style requires no explanation. 
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(See description, page 287.) 














REDINGOTE MAGICIENNE. 


(See description, page 287.) 
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